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Persons desiring to submit papers to be read at the International Con- 
gress of Historical Studies in Oslo in August 1928 are requested by the 
International Committee of the Congress to make their applications to the 
National Committee in England. The National Committee was formed by 
the nomination of two members each from three representative societies : 
British Academy (Professor T. F. Tout, Dr. A. G. Little); Royal Historical 
Society (Sir R. Lodge, Dr. H. Temperley) ; Historical Association (Professor 
A. F. Pollard, Mr. N. H. Baynes). This body has agreed to forward any 
such applications, but it has declined to express opinions on any paper 
which it transmits. Application should, in each case, be accompanied by 
a short summary of the proposed paper, together with an indication of the 
section in which it is proposed to be read. The following are the sections : 
I. Ancient History (the East) ; II. Ancient History (Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine); III. The Middle Ages; IV. Modern and Contemporary History 
(Europe); V. Modern and Contemporary History (America, Colonies, 
India, and the Far East); VI. Religious and Ecclesiastical History ; 
VII. Law ; VIII. Economic and Social History ; IX. History of Science and 
Literature ; X. History of Art; XI. Pre-History and Archaeology ; XII. 
Historical Method; XIII. Auxiliary Sciences, including Archives and 
publication of historical texts; XIV. Teaching of History. 

Applications should be submitted not later than 15 March 1927 and made 
direct to Dr. Harold Temperley, Peterhouse, Cambridge, who is acting in 
this matter for the National Committee. 
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The Archdeacons of Canterbury under 
Archbishop Ceolnoth (833-870) 


HE history of the archdeacons of pre-Conquest England has 
yet to be written. In the ordinary reference books the con- 
clusion emerges that English organization with regard to arch- 
deacons lagged behind that of the Continent by some two hundred 
years. Yet the evidence of the charters of Archbishop Ceolnoth 
of Canterbury (833-870) suggests that this was not the case ; that 
what was happening in some continental dioceses happened also in 
this period in the diocese of Canterbury. To put the matter briefly, 
whereas it has usually been stated that English dioceses knew 
nothing but the single, general archdeacon till after the Norman 
Conquest,’ four authentic charters of Archbishop Ceolnoth are 
signed by three or four archdeacons in each case, and there is good 
reason for believing that these men were not strangers, but mem- 
bers of the archbishop’s familia at Christ Church, his cathedral. 
The key to the early history of the archdeacon is his title : 
he was the chief of the deacons in the bishop’s ‘familia’, as the arch- 
priest was chief of the presbyters, and the primicerius chief of the 
lectors or notaries.2, When the barbarian invasions in the fifth cen- 
tury destroyed the imperial schools it became necessary and normal 
for bishops to recruit their clergy as boys, to live with them 
and to be educated. An episcopal familia, living with the bishop 
and serving his cathedral and the outlying chapels of his city, 
comprised at one time the whole clergy of the see ; and in the days 
1 See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, London, 1895, pt. ii, ch. v; Makower, Con- 
stitutional History of the Church of England, London, 1895, p. 317. 
* See Migne’s Dictionnaire de Discipline Ecclésiastique, 1856, i. 157, Archidiacres ; 
and for the archipresbyter, archidiaconus, and primicerius, canon 10 of the council of 
Merida, Hefele-Leclercy, Histoire des Conciles, 3, i. p. 305. See also in Herzog-Hauck, 


Realencyclopédie, the article Archidiukonus and its bibliography ; and Gréa, Essai sur 
les Archidiacres, in Bibl. del’ Ecole des Chartes, troisiéme série, ii. 39-67, 215-47. 


VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXV. B 
* All rights reserved. 
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of Gregory the Great and Gregory of Tours it was still by far their 
most important part. The minor and major orders were bestowed 
at intervals of several years, and ordination as presbyter would 
scarcely be given to the normal candidate under forty years of 
age. An episcopal familia was composed of a large number of 
clergy in minor orders (boys possibly as young as seven, and 
married lectors who would never be advanced to holy orders), 
a lesser number of subdeacons and deacons, and a proportionately 
small number of presbyters.1 A man might spend ten years or 
more, and those the energetic years between twenty-five and 
thirty-five, in the diaconate. Since each episcopal see depended 
for revenue not only on the offerings of the faithful, but on landed 
endowments (praedia), since a good deal of legal business was 
transacted in the bishop’s court, and since the supervision and 
training of the clergy involved much administrative work, the 
financial, administrative, and disciplinary work of the bishop was 
already heavy, and was to increase with each century. Christian 
feeling, based no doubt on the setting apart of the seven deacons 
recorded in the Acts, had always regarded it as fitting that the 
bishop should use as his assistants in this administrative work 
deacons rather than presbyters. The office of presbyter, as more 
spiritual, was the higher; and yet it worked out that the chief of the 
deacons, the bishop’s assistant and vicar-general par excellence, be- 
came a more important person than all but one or two presbyters 
of special office. The very limitation of the number of deacons in 
any church to seven, while the number of presbyters was only 
limited by the provision of titles to which they could be ordained, 
contributed also to the importance of the college of deacons, and 
therefore of their chief, the archdeacon.” 

By the Carolingian period even archpriests and parish priests 
had become subject to the archdeacon’s jurisdiction. Yet up till 
this period his power could be always checked by the bishop, who 
could deprive him by promoting him presbyter,’ or, in a later 
phrase, ‘kick him upstairs’. The diaconate was still a stage in the 
progress through orders. The archidiaconate still could not in the 
West be held with the presbyterate. Although the beginning of 
a change was seen when Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims in 877 
wrote an instruction ‘ Gunthario et Odelhardo, archidiaconibus 
presbyteris ’, it was for some time longer normal for archdeacons 
to continue in deacon’s orders.* But during the seven or ten 


? Sacerdos, in fifth to ninth century documents, usually means bishop, but occasion- 
ally priest ; presbyter, in Latin documents, always priest. I use presbyter, therefore, 
rather than ‘ priest’ in this article. 

* See Loening, Kirchenrecht, 1878, i. 159. 

® Gréa, p. 49, Quasi ad fortiorem honorem provehens, conatus est callide deiicere.’ 

* Gréa, pp. 64, 53; Migne, Patrol. Lat. cxxv. 799. 
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years Or SO of the archidiaconate, the archdeacon’s powers were 
only overshadowed by the bishop’s, and his jurisdiction was 
coextensive with the diocese. In small sees, like those of Italy, 
and in many others, the archdeacon’s jurisdiction remained co- 
extensive with the diocese throughout the middle ages. In the 
see of Canterbury itself, for instance, there was only one general 
archdeacon between the Norman Conquest and the creation of 
a second archdeaconry of Maidstone in 1841. 

In the larger dioceses, however, tothe north of the Alps there was 
increased need for a delegated episcopal supervision ; the services 
of a single archdeacon became insufficient. More presbyters were 
needed as new rural parishes were formed, and the years of service 
in the diaconate were shortened to provide them. In the period 
between Gregory the Great and Charlemagne the age at which 
a man could be ordained presbyter fell gradually to twenty-five. 
The bishop could no longer use his clergy, during the many years 
spent in the diaconate, to assist in carrying on the administrative 
work of the see. One remedy, borrowed by the West from an 
earlier usage of the East, was the appointment of a chorepiscopus, 
or rural bishop, who, like the later rural archdeacon, exercised a 
delegated episcopal supervision over a portion of the diocese only.” 
The appointment of chorepiscopi seems to have been fairly general 
in the West between the middle of the eighth century and the 
middle of the ninth ;* but the council of Paris in 849 passed a 
canon for their suppression. In 864 Nicholas I pronounced 
favourably on the disputed validity of their ordinations; but, 
nevertheless, the office was gradually allowed to lapse among the 
Franks. The council of Metz in 888 spoke of the chorepiscopate 
as already proscribed ; but nevertheless, its final disappearance 
was slow, and survivals are found as late as the twelfth century. 

Hauck believed that it was the discarding of the chorepiscopi 
as being unsatisfactory episcopal agents which made way for the 
multiplication of archdeacons and the division of the diocese into 
archdeaconries. These two latter processes, as Hauck indicated, 
did not take place necessarily at the same time.* The super- 
session of chorepiscopi by archdeacons took place among the 

? See the excellent appendix on the chorepiscopus in Hefele-Leclercq, 2, ii. 1197- 
1237. Archdeacons, though they presented candidates for ordination, did not them- 
selves confer orders ; the right of the chorepiscopus to confer the minor orders was 
admitted in the East, and the right to confer holy orders was sometimes claimed by 
individual chorepiscopi, though not sanctioned, in the West. 

* See Gréa, p. 61, and more fully in Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, ii. (1912) 
748 ff. 

* “Nun kam es zunichst in Frankreich im Gefolge der Beseitigung des Chorepis- 
kopats dazu, dass man die Zahl dieser bischéflichen Gehilfen vermehrte, und dass man 
den einzelnen Archidiakonen bestimmte Bezirke zuwies. . . . Trier, wo seit dem Jahre 
924 mehrere Archidiakone genannt werden und wo einige Jahrzehnte spiter jeder 
Archidiakon seinen festen Sprengel hatte.’ Hauck, iv. 11, and especially n. 6. 

B 2 
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Franks in the ninth century, and east of the Rhine in the tenth.! 
The local sphere of the chorepiscopus may have in some cases been 
taken as that of the new local archdeacon. In the diocese of 
Trier a certain Wicfrid signed twice between 967 and 975, the 
first time as chorepiscopus and levita (deacon), the second time 
as archdeacon.? But while archdeacons were multiplied in the 
course of the tenth century, in some German bishoprics, as in 
that of Hamburg, the single general archdeacon was preserved. 
The size of the archdeaconries, their number, and the precise 
relations of the older archdeacon of the cathedral to the newer 
local archdeacons, together with the powers of the latter, all varied 
from see to see ; ‘ the archdeaconries,’ as Hauck observed, ‘ like 
so many medieval institutions, grew up haphazard.’ 

In the ninth century in the diocese of Canterbury the names 
of the archdeacons, and to some extent their period of office, 
can be ascertained from the signatures to Kentish charters, which 
are attested by lists of clergy more complete in this century than in 
any other. The signatures often comprise the names not only of 
bishops and presbyters, but of clerks in minor orders. In a large 
number of cases the signatures can, by comparison of one charter 
with another, be seen to be those of the archbishop’s familia at 
Christ Church, but in some cases doubt arises as to whether 
clergy whose rank is given were strangers. When the signatures 
are appended to the record of a Kentish witenagemot or synod 
signed by many thegns, it is probable that names of clerks, which 
cannot be traced backwards or forwards among the fairly certain 
signatories from among the familia, must be those of strangers. 
But besides these records of general interest, there are also those 
of gifts or transfer of land affecting only Christ Church, and these 
are usually signed by king or duke, few or no thegns, and by the 
archbishop and a list of graded clergy. Here the clergy can, with 
a reasonable amount of safety, be assigned to the Christ Church 
familia, especially when, in successive charters, they move up 
from grade to grade in due order. Even here all uncertainty 
cannot be eliminated, for the charters signed by a full list of clergy 
do not occur at even intervals throughout the period, and when the 
charter is preceded by a gap of several years, it is not possible to 
say with certainty that a certain signatory was a Christ Church 
clerk. The presbyter abbot Waerhard or Werhard is an instance 
of a clerk who can be traced in the charters. In his will,* he 


1 Hauck, iv. 11 ff.; ef. Loening, Kirchenrecht, ii. 337, n.3; Mansi, Sac. Concilia, 
xiv. c. 96, cap. xv; c. 555, cap. xxv ; c. 982. See also Migne, Patrol. Lat. cxix, 725. 

* Hauck, iv. 11, n. 3; and cf. Sigibert’s ‘ Archidiaconus, id est chorepiscopus’, 
quoted Gréa, p. 61. 

’ Birch, Cartularium Sazonicum, No. 402: henceforth in references B. 402. 
References to charters will usually be to Birch, as he gives the referenees to Kemble, 
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bequeathed to ‘ the monks his brothers ’ of Christ Church certain 
lands, which he had obtained from Archbishop Wulfred, his 
relation (propinguus) : the bequests show him to have been a man 
of considerable wealth. His name appears on the record of the 
council of Clovesho, c. 825, among the clerks in minor orders,’ on a 
grant of Archbishop Wulfred’s to Christ Church, c. 825, as a deacon,” 
a will of c. 833 with a benefaction to Christ Church as presbyter 
abbot,® and six other deeds relating to Christ Church of the years 
834-43 * as presbyter abbot, one of the two who apparently, at 
the time, presided over the Christ Church familia. 

When signatories can, as in the case of Werhard, be traced 
from charter to charter of Christ Church, and especially when they 
appear first as clerks in minor orders, there is no difficulty in 
assigning them to the familia. Presbyters who signed only once 
or twice in the series of charters were possibly clergy from 
Folkestone, Lyminge, Dover, Reculver, &c.; strangers to the 
diocese can be fairly easily distinguished. When the bishop of 
Rochester’s name occurs among the list of signatures, some of the 
clergy at least may be his,° but a careful study of the Christ Church 
charters by no means suggests that Rochester clergy were in the 
habit of coming over, without their bishop, to attest Christ Church 
grants. On the contrary, it suggests that the names of sig- 
natories occurring first as those of clerks beneath the rank of 
subdeacon, and repeated in successive charters, were normally 
those of the Christ Church familia, and that only occasionally 
were they augmented by the clergy of Lyminge, Folkestone, &c. 
The confirmation of the will of Duke Osulf in 844 is signed by 
Archbishop Ceolnoth, an abbot, and certain lay princes and 
thegns, and is then followed by a note: ‘ Haec sunt nomina 
familiae Christi et illius familiae aet Folcanstane necnon aet 
Dobrum atque aet Lyminge qui hanc iurationem iuraverunt, 
Thorpe, Haddan and Stubbs, and the various original MSS. Birch’s dating of charters 
is not always to be accepted, however, as he sometimes takes over the date supplied by 
some later hand in a marginal note, which is shown to be incorrect by the comparison of 
the list of attesting clergy in their grades. Miss F. Harmer, in Select Eng. Hist. Docs., has 
redated certain charters by a comparison of the signatories, and where, in other cases, 
I differ as to the date from Birch, it is for the same reason. It would be of interest, 
but would take too much space here, to print parallel lists of witnesses to the Kentish 
charters. The charters which, for the purpose of this article, have been thus compared 
are ranged in the order of dating which emerges: B. 332 (a.p. 811), 342 (813), 381 (824), 
412 (833), 380 (after 830), 421 (838), 426 (838 or later); 419 (later than B. 426), 439 (842), 
538 (839-44), 442 (843), 501 (844-64), 445 (844) ; 405 (843-63, Harmer: but probably 
towards end of period), 417 (c. 844); 497 (858), 507 (863), 406 (after 863), 516 (867), 
404 (after B. 516), 562 (c. 889). 

* B. 384. > B. 381. * B, 412. 

* B. 380, 421, 426, 419, 439, 442. 
* B. 562 is a Rochester charter ; B. 538 is signed by the bishop of Rochester, and 


perhaps one or two of his presbyters ; B. 439 is likewise, but on comparison three of 
the four presbyters are from Christ Church, and the fourth was abbot of St. Augustine’s. 
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quorum nomina subter annotantur.’’ The names then following 
are mainly those of the Christ Church clergy, as encountered in 
other charters : the ‘ illius familiae ’ suggests that the Folkestone, 
Dover, and Lyminge clergy may have been regarded as still part 
of the Christ Church familia. The clergy of north-east Kent were 
probably on the same footing: but they were not mentioned 
because they did not benefit by Duke Osulf’s will. 

The four charters of Archbishop Ceolnoth attested by more than 
one archdeacon occur between the years 863 and 870: but the 
practice at Canterbury with regard to the archdeacon in the 
earlier part of the ninth century is also of interest. Between 803 
and 833 there was only the single, general archdeacon, and the 
office was held successively by two clergy who, judging from the 
charters, were wealthy and prominent. Wulfred the archdeacon 
signed the record of the so-called council of Beccanfelde in 803, 
and charters of Archbishop Aithelheard in that year and in 805.’ 
He succeeded Atthelheard as archbishop in 805. Between this 
year and 830 several charters are signed by Christ Church deacons, 
but none by an archdeacon. A grant of 811 is signed by seven 
deacons, one of 813 by two, and one of 824 by four.* But in 830 
Cynehard signed as archdeacon, and Archbishop Wulfred granted 
to Christ Church land, which ‘ Cynehard the deacon’ had willed 
to him, before his own death in 833.4 

Between 833 and 863 there are several charters signed by 
deacons, but only one signed by an archdeacon, the latter being by 
no means certainly a Canterbury archdeacon. Three Christ Church 
deacons signed the record of the council of Kingston in 838 and a 
slightly later grant.> Four deacons signed a grant of c. 838, five one 
slightly later, two one of 843.° In the 844 list of signatures of the 
familiae of Christ Church, Folkestone, Dover, and Lyminge, no one 
is described as deacon or archdeacon, and in a grant of about that 
date, only one person.’ The will of Lufu ‘ancilla’, which falls to- 
wards the end of the period 843 and 863, is attested by seven Canter- 
bury deacons.§ A grant of not later than 858 is signed by King 
Athelwulf, sixteen thegns, four presbyters (two of them of Christ 
Church, two probably not), and ‘ Dunincg the archdeacon’. Dun- 
incg’s name occurs in no other charter, however, and not here in a 
list of all or even a considerable part of the Christ Church clergy ; 
it is, on the whole, unlikely that he was archdeacon of Canterbury. 

1 B 445. 

? B. 290, Haddan and Stubbs, Councils . . . relating to Great Britain and Ireland, iii. 
516; B.312, 319. 

° B. 332, 342, 381. * B. 396, 380. 

° B. 421, 380: Nothwulf has in the second become a deacon. 

° B. 426, 419 (Ceolwulf now a deacon), 442. 


* B. 445, Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 568 n. ; B. 417 (Swithbert a presbyter in B. 406, 
of after 863). ® B. 405. 
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Thus between 803 and 863 there would appear to have been 
two long gaps when no archdeacon was appointed at Canter- 
bury : that between Wulfred’s accession as archbishop and the 
appointment of Cynehard, and that between Cynehard’s death 
(before 833) and 863 (with the doubtful exception of Duninceg 
c. 858). It seems at first sight most unlikely that no archdeacon 
should have been appointed after Cynehard’s death for nearly 
thirty years, but nevertheless there is some evidence (besides the 
absence of signatures in the charters) for believing this to have 
been the case. 

The great feature of Archbishop Wulfred’s Rule at Canterbury 
(805-32) had been his restoration of the canonical, communal, 
‘monasterial ’ life for his familia, in accordance with the ideals 
of Boniface and Chrodegang,' though without a formal adoption, 
so far as we know, of the Rule of Chrodegang. That Rule pro- 
vided for an archdeacon resident in the community, of which he 
or the provost should be the head, under the bishop,” and not 
for an archdeacon maintained by a ‘ portion ’ allotted to him for 
life, maintaining a separate household, as had been the older 
practice. It might be expected, however, that an archdeacon of 
the older type, wealthy and laden with the duty of supervising 
distant churches, would be the most difficult member of the familia 
for a reforming archbishop to bring back into ‘ monasterial ’ life. 
Wulfred had been archdeacon himself: he was eventually suc- 
ceeded by Cynehard, whom he endowed with land, possibly the 
‘portion ’ which he had himself held as archdeacon, and which 
may have been already regarded as the regular provision for the 
archdeacon. Certainly Wulfred carried out the building of the 
monastery at Christ Church, and required the clergy of his familia 
tolive therein. He may for a time have abstained from appointing 
an archdeacon, and kept his ‘ portion’ in his own hand, or applied 
it to the support of the now ‘monasterial’ familia ; but some time 
before his own death he appointed Cynehard archdeacon, allotted 
him land, and received it back on Cynehard’s death. He then 
bestowed it in perpetuity on the Christ Church familia (B. 380).* 
It is quite possible that with this grant of Cynehard’s portion to 
the familia the title of archdeacon lapsed for a time, and that 
Wulfred and his successor Ceolnoth intended it so to lapse, that 

* See M. Deanesly, ‘ The Familia at Christ Church’, in Essays in Medieval History 
presented to T. F. Tout. 

* See A. S. Napier’s edition (Latin and Anglo-Saxon) of the Rule of Chrodegang, 
Early Engl. Text Soc., O.S. no. 150, cap. viii. 16, De archidiacono uel praeposito. 

* For this restoration of a ‘ portion’ or ‘ prebend’, the usual continental stipend 
at the time of the higher clergy of the familia, compare the will of Werhard, B. 402. 
Werhard carefully distinguished the land which he had received as his patrimony from 
that which he held as ‘ portion’ for life: ‘I have both given of what was my own, and 
T have restored that which I ought to restore.’ 
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the duties of archdeacon might be performed jointly by the 
deacons. They may have thought that the absence of a portion 
for the archdeacon would ensure that there should not be such a 
personage living separately, a wealthy man in his own house, in 
opposition to the Chrodegangian ideal. By Chrodegang’s rule, 
canons were allowed to retain their personal right to their patri- 
mony, but they were to fare equally in the congregation. No 
separate portions were to be allotted for life from the property of 
the see for the stipends of the higher clergy. This was the very 
point which the Rule was meant to ensure. 

The non-appointment of an archdeacon does not seem, how- 
ever, to have been a complete success,” for it was succeeded by a 
curious period of experiment in the last seven years of Archbishop 
Ceolnoth’s episcopate. Ceolnoth himself was now an old man. 
Bearing in mind Hauck’s conclusion, that the rise of the territorial 
archidiaconate was connected with the lapse of the chorepiscopate, 
and that both the chorepiscopus and the local archdeacon were 
necessitated by the need for delegated episcopal supervision, it 
is significant to find Ceolnoth, in the last seven years of his life, 
experimenting both with a chorepiscopus, and with the allotting 
of the style of ‘ archdeacon ’ to three or four of his senior deacons. 
Both the chorepiscopus and the archdeacons seem to have been 
intended to act generally as deputies of the archbishop- it is not 
suggested that any of them had a territorial area allotted to them, 
but merely that both were an experiment in devolution, at a time 
when continental practice in the matter was fluid. 

Cotton MS. Augustus ii. 95 is a ninth-century charter,’ the 
record of a witenagemot held at Canterbury by King thelred, 
in which he granted to the presbyter Wighelm ‘ unam sedem in 
loco qui dicitur Sancti Martini ecclesia, mihi ad elemosynam, 
et unam modicam villulam at eandem sedem, cum (sic) recte 
pertinet ’. The charter is dated 867, and is signed by the arch- 


* See A. S. Napier’s edition of the Rule of Chrodegang, cap. v, p. 12, De eo quod in 
congregatione canonica equaliter cibus et potus accipiatur. The chapter forbids the 
practice, ‘frequent in congregations of canons’, that those already rich (qui divitiis 
affiluant) receive a greater yearly stipend. It would often happen that, on the pre- 
Chrodegangian system, the higher clergy, with large portions, were already men of 
patrimony. 

* The difficulties of the situation are illustrated by a comparison of the duties of 
the archdeacon in Chrodegang’s Rule, where he would have been mainly engaged in 
ruling the resident clergy of the cathedral city, with the duties of the archdeacon as 
inferred from the contemporary instructions of Frankish bishops to their archdeacons. 
Bishop Walter of Orleans’ capitula of c. 869 (Quomodo archidiaconi presbyteros dis- 
cutiant, Migne, Patrol. Lat., cxix. 725) and Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims’ capitu- 
lary to Gunthar and Odelhard (quoted supra, p. 2) of 877 afford an approximate picture 
of what Archbishop Ceolnoth’s archdeacons might be expected to do in the way of in- 
spection of rural churches and clergy. This must have been difficult to combine with 
* monasterial’ life. * B. 516; Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 656-8. 
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bishop, the Canterbury clergy, and by Wighelm as presbyter. He 
had so signed a grant of 863,! and he had signed two other grants 
as deacon.” The difficulty of believing that a separate see could 
have been created in St. Martin’s caused Haddan and Stubbs to 
translate ‘unam sedem’ rather as ‘ residence’ than ‘ see’, in the 
same sense of the Anglo-Saxon seat or ‘ setl’.* The word ‘ sedem ’ 
apparently, however, meant ‘see’, in the sense in which Bede 
stated that St. Augustine had been given a see in Canterbury, 
connoting both the ecclesiastical see and the residence.* There 
seems no doubt on this point, because a grant of Ceolnoth, dated 
from internal evidence between 863 and 870, is signed by Ceolnoth, 
thelwald episcopus (Aithelwald, bishop of Dunwich), Whelm 
episcopus (the normal shortening of Wighelm), and the whole list 
of the Christ Church familia.® There was no other English bishop 
Wighelm at the time, and Wighelm’s position among the signa- 
tories, after the archbishop and bishop, but above the other 
presbyters, is consistent with his having been, in fact, a chor- 
episcopus. The position of his see, just outside the metropolitan 
city itself, shows that the see must have been merely suffragan : 
in ninth-century terms, a chorepiscopate. 

There is an interesting Frankish parallel to Wighelm’s appoint- 
ment as a chorepiscopus, not in a rural district, but in the metro- - 
politan city itself, at Rheims in 853. The preface of the acts of 
the council of Soissons is dated by an appended list of bishops 
and their sees, beginning with Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
followed by the other bishops, then by ‘ Rigboldo Rhemorum 
chorepiscopo ’, and then by abbots, priests, and deacons. Rigbold, 
like Wighelm, must have been a general suffragan for the see.® 

Gervase of Canterbury (fl. 1188), a student of early Canterbury 
records, almost certainly drew from these Ceolnoth charters his 
information about the Canterbury clergy and about a pre-Con- 
quest chorepiscopate at St. Martin’s: he adds nothing to the in- 
formation derived from the charters, except the conclusion that 
the chorepiscopate was abolished by Lanfranc. Gervase relates 
of Archbishop Aithelnoth (1020-38): ‘The archbishop of Canter- 
bury used to have a certain chorepiscopus who dwelt in the church 
of St. Martin without Canterbury : and when Lanfranc came he 


1 B. 507. ? B. 386, 405. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 658 n. a. The possibility that Wighelm may be the 
bishop who attested charters in 904 and 909, forty years later, they rightly regarded as 
unlikely ; his attestation of Ceolnoth’s grant (B. 404) they overlooked, through the 
misdating of the charter by Kemble. Miss Harmer, in Select Eng. Hist. Docs., 1914, 
p. 86, rightly assigns this charter to the years between 863 and 870: the signature 
of Wighelm as bishop must be later than the grant of the see in 867. 

* *Mansionem, locum sedis eorum gradui congruum ’, ‘sedem episcopalem ’, inter- 
changeably ; see Ven. Bedae Hist. Eccles., ed. Plummer, pp. 46, 47, 70. 

5 B. 404, ®* Mansi, Sac. Concilia, xiv. 982. 
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was abolished, as we have heard has been done everywhere else 
on earth.’ 4 

Ceolnoth’s other experiment in devolution was the use of three 
or four archdeacons, whose signatures appear in four charters 
which are unquestionably authentic, and should be dated as in 
the order given below. We have no evidence that these arch- 
deacons had a distinct territorial sphere; but their existence 
is unquestionable. 

B. 507,27 a grant of King A®thelred in 863, contains the 
signature of Archbishop Ceolnoth, two presbyter abbots, six 
Christ Church presbyters, three archdeacons, two subdeacons, and 
eighteen clerks (or some possibly thegns). The archdeacons are 
Biarnheah, Osulf, and Sigefrith. 

B. 406,3 a grant of Ceolnoth, must be dated closely following 
this one, for the signatories and grades are mainly the same ; but 
Diarweald the subdeacon has become a deacon. It is signed 
by Ceolnoth, seven presbyters, four archdeacons, three deacons, 
and thirteen clerks. The archdeacons are Biarnheah, Osulf, 
Sigefrith, and a second Sigefrith. 

B. 516,4 King Athelred’s grant in 867 of a see to Wighelm at 
St. Martin’s, is attested by Ceolnoth, a presbyter abbot, twenty- 
* one presbyters (of whom fifteen can be identified from other 
charters as belonging to Christ Church and six probably_came from 
other Kentish familiae), three archdeacons, and four subdeacons, 
all of whom attest other Christ Church charters. The arch- 
deacons are Sigefrith, Biarnoth, and Herefrith. 

B. 404 ° is a ratification of an earlier grant by Ceolnoth, signed 
by Wighelm as bishop, and by one other bishop, two presbyter 
abbots, twelve presbyters (all of them of Christ Church), four arch- 
deacons (three of whom occur in other Christ Church lists, and 
one, Wynhelm, not), and three Christ Church subdeacons. The 
archdeacons are Sigefrith, Biarnoth, Ealhstan, and Wynhelm. 

* Gervase of Canterbury (Rolls Series), ii. 361. This passage is the source of Mabillon’s 
passage on the St. Martin’s chorepiscopate, Annales, i. 274. Gervase’s own words 
about the abolition of chorepiscopi are imputed to Lanfranc in Hefele-Leclercq, 2, ii. 
1234. Mabillon’s passage, dealing with St. Martin’s church, runs: ‘ Istic episcopus, 
verius chorepiscopus, institutus fuit, quivices archiepiscopi absentis in omnibus gerebat, 
et monachos sibi ex maiori ecclesia, monachus ipse, in obsequium assumebat. Idem 
solemnitates in sede metropolitana celebrare solitus’ (Mabillon is here supplying 
information from the canons of early councils about the powers of a chorepiscopus), 
‘archidiaconi officium agebat, clericos archiepiscopo subiectos corripiens et emendans : 


cum prior seu decanus maioris ecclesiae eos, qui in ecclesia sibi subditis degebant, 
corrigeret.” 


* From Canterbury Cathedral MS. 14 (orig. charter). Two other presbyters, possibly 
royal chaplains, signed among the thegns: Heremod occurs also in a grant of 867 
(B. 516), among the thegns and stranger abbots, in the manner which suggests that he 
was a chaplain. 

* Stowe charter 15 (orig.charter). An early hand has dated it, certainly wrongly, $31. 

* Augustus ii. 95 (orig. charter). 5 Augustus ii. 19 (orig. charter). 
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We can add a little information about these archdeacons from 
other charters. Taking them in the order in which they occur, 
Biarnheah had signed fifth among the deacons of Lufu’s charter 
(B. 405), which must be dated between the years 843 and 863, and 
which thus probably falls within a year or two of 863. Besides 
signing B. 507 in 863 as archdeacon, he signed B. 516 of c. 867 as 
presbyter. 

Osulf signed B. 507 and B. 406 as archdeacon, and no other 
extant charter. He is almost certainly not the same person as 
Osulf the presbyter of B. 538, a charter misdated in our tenth- 
century copy, but which should fall between the years 839 and 844. 
Osulf’s non-appearance in Lufu’s charter is natural: he was 
junior to Biarnheah, and no clerk beneath the rank of deacon 
signed that grant. We have no other charter between Lufu’s 
(of a year or two before 863) and the group of those closely round 
about 844, signed by clerks below the grade of presbyter, in which 
Osulf’s name could have appeared as a clerk in minor orders. 

Sigefrith, the archdeacon of B. 507, also signed B. 406 as 
archdeacon, and B. 516 (the grant to Wighelm) and B. 404 as 
presbyter. 

The second Sigefrith, archdeacon of B. 406, signed B. 516 and 
B. 404, also as archdeacon (while the first had proceeded to the 
grade of presbyter). 

Biarnoth signed B. 406 among the clerks, and B. 516 and 
B. 404 as archdeacon, 

Herefrith, the archdeacon of B. 516, signed B. 404 as 
presbyter. 

Ealhstan, the archdeacon of B. 404, had signed B. 507 as a 
clerk, and B. 406 at the head of the list of clerks. 

Wynhelm the archdeacon signed B. 404 only: he may have 
been a stranger. But the lack of charters after 870 in which 
his name might have occurred renders this uncertain. 

The comparison of the history of the archdeacons in England 
and on the Continent in the ninth century is thus of interest. 
Among the Franks, plurality of archdeacons had begun before 
the council of Paris of 829. The chorepiscopate was in use, was 
declared suppressed by another council of Paris in 849, but was 
vindicated by a papal decree in 864. In the diocese of Canterbury 
a plurality of archdeacons existed between 863 and 870, and 
possibly later, as we have no charters signed by clerks for the 
period following. In 867 a chorepiscopus was also created for 
St. Martin’s. As in the adoption of the Chrodegangian life for the 
cathedral clergy at the beginning of the century, the diocese of 
Canterbury in the matter of delegated episcopal supervision kept 
pace with continental practice. M.. DEANESLY. 





The Crown and its Creditors, 1327-1333. 


EVERAL writers of recent years, who have dealt with the 
financial system of the English government in the late thir- 

teenth and early fourteenth centuries, have drawn attention to the 
plan of anticipating the royal revenue by means of drafts upon 
the tax-collectors and others who held money due to the king.' 
Instead of paying its creditors cash out of the treasury the govern- 
ment frequently tendered them writs of assignment, in which the 
collectors of revenue were commanded to pay the amount due. 
In other words, in order to afford immediate, if somewhat tem- 
pered, satisfaction to its creditors, the government gave them 
drafts that they would have to collect in near or even distant parts 
of the country. The writs were issued under the privy seal, Great 
Seal, and, most frequently, under the seal of the exchequer. 

The procedure in the case of assignment was briefly as follows : 
the royal creditor was given the writ, took it to the collector, 
and received the money from him. The collector, after he had 
received the writ and paid the money, claimed a receipt for the 
amount and took both writ and receipt to the exchequer as 
evidence that he had handed over the money to the proper person. 
At times also the collectors advanced money to wardrobe and 
other officials without the warranty of a writ directed to them- 
selves. In such cases they received wardrobe or other debentures 
from these officials, which they later presented at the exchequer 
as evidence of payment; they then received credit upon their 
accounts for the amount that the vouchers indicated. The latter 
form of transaction was but little used in the period covered by 
this paper, but it is one that must always be kept in mind. 

The disadvantages to the royal creditors of the system of 
assignment do not seem to have been seriously considered by the 
government. The men to whom the writs were given might have 
to travel many miles in search of the collector who was supposed 


1 H. Jenkinson, ‘ Medieval Tallies, Public and Private °, Archaeologia, lxxiv. 303-6 ; 
M. Mills, The Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey Membrane, Surrey Record Society, xxi, introd. 
pp. x-xi; T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, ii. 99-101; J. F. 
Willard, ‘ An Early Exchequer Tally’, Bulletin of John Rylands Library, vii. 270-8, 
and Surrey Record Society, xviii, introd. pp. xiv-xvi. 
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to have the money. When they reached him they might find 
that he was unable to honour the draft ; they would then have 
to return to their starting-point to obtain another. These faults 
in the system seem not to have disturbed the equanimity of the 
exchequer or other department that issued the writ. If the first 
collector could not pay, a similar writ was issued to another in 
the hope that he might be able to do so. The resulting confusion 
in the records of the exchequer was evidently not considered 
serious enough to require a change in the system. 

If writs of assignment had been used to the fullest possible 
extent, very little cash would have passed through the exchequer. 
Royal debts would have been paid by the collectors of revenue 
upon the appearance of creditors with drafts. While it is hardly 
probable that this theoretical situation ever corresponded with 
the practice of the government, the problem of the relation of cash 
payments to assignments remains to be solved. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to attempt a solution of the problem, but 
simply to present the results of a limited investigation of the 
practice during the early years of Edward III. These results 
illustrate the hazardous nature of any generalization before more 
detailed work has been done. 

In order to discover how far the practice of the government 
might vary under different conditions two financial years were 
selected for study, the first from Michaelmas 1327 to the end of 
September 1328; the second from Michaelmas 1332 to the end 
of September 1333. During the first year the kingdom was at 
peace after a fruitless campaign against the Scots; during the 
second year the government was occupied with the campaign 
that culminated on Halidon Hill. For information concerning 
what happened during the first year I have relied mainly upon 
the records of the writs of assignment. Annotations made by the 
scribes of the exchequer have made it feasible to broaden the 
scope of the inquiry into conditions in the second year. 

The Close and Memoranda Rolls of the year 1327-8 bear 
witness to an extensive use of writs of assignment. On the Close 
Rolls are recorded such writs issued under the Great Seal. The 
Memoranda Rolls preserve the enrolment of writs under the seal 
of the exchequer; these are found in the section devoted to 
Brevia Irretornabilia. 

The drafts under the Great Seal amounted in all to £10,442. 
Of this total the sums included in writs directed to the taxers 
and collectors of the twentieth, a tax upon personal property, 
amounted to £4,935, while the remainder was included in writs 
issued to sheriffs, collectors of customs, and others. The sum given 


Cal. of Close Rolls, 1327-30, passim. 
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as the total of such assignments is accurate only to the extent 
that it represents the writs in which definite sums were set down. 
There were in addition a number of writs ordering the payment 
of wages, the expenditure of money within a stated time limit 
upon mills, castles and the like, and in the purchase of goods. 
The amount of money thus spent may or may not have been 
large. It should be noted that £8,000 of the above sum total are 
found in writs issued after the exchequer was closed in August,' 
and, therefore, when it was impossible to issue drafts under the 
seal of the exchequer. Most of these drafts would not be honoured 
and brought back to the exchequer by the collectors before the 
following financial year, and consequently would not be counted 
among the expenditures of 1327-8. 

Writs of assignment under the seal of the exchequer were 
issued during the same financial year to the amount of 
£33,819 Os. 2d.2 The taxers and collectors of the twentieth were 
drawn upon to the extent of £18,031 9s. 54d. In the case of this 
class of drafts, as in those issued under the Great Seal, there 
were orders to make payments the amounts of which were not 
definitely stated. Some collectors were to pay wages or expenses, 
others as much as they possibly could of sums due from the king.® 
In every one of these instances it would be possible by a search 
of the records to discover the amount paid, but the results would 
not repay the expenditure of time. There are also notes of a 
number of cancellations of writs because they had not been 
honoured. These amount to £1,464 6s. 4d. I am not certain, 
however, that cancellations were always recorded. In a number 
of cases it is stated that the collectors paid only a part of the sum 
contained in the writ. On 19 April 1328, for example, merchants 
of the Bardi appeared before the exchequer to complain that they 
had been unable to obtain a large part of the amount of the drafts 
upon collectors of the twentieth in several counties.* The draft 
upon the collectors in Essex was for £700, but the Bardi had 
received only £200. In the case of Kent the draft was for 
£1,245 6s. 1ld., while the collectors had paid only £550. New 
orders to pay the Bardi were sent to the same collectors, but the 
outcome is not stated. In a few instances, when the collectors 
first selected to pay creditors were unable to do so, new orders 
were issued to another set of collectors. The total of the drafts 
that are open to doubt is a little over £4,800. It is probable that 
a large part of this sum was not paid. Taking into account the 


1 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 311. 

2 K.R. Memoranda Roll, no. 104 (2 Edw. III), mm. 226 ff. 

3 Ibid. mm. 226 d, 228, 228 d, 231 d, &c. 

* Ibid. mm. 230 d (Holland and Kesteven in Lincolnshire, Kent, Essex), 231 (cos. 
Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Southampton). 
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cancellations and doubtful cases, it is safe to reduce the total of 
£33,819 to something over £29,000. The total of the drafts under 
the Great Seal and seal of the exchequer that were probably 
honoured may be cut down to a conjectural figure between 
£31,000 and £32,000. 

The Issue Rolls record payments out of the treasury at 
the Receipt, i.e. the lower exchequer. These rolls for the year 
1327-8 record disbursements by the exchequer amounting to 
£33,762 5s. 7d.1 These disbursements include those by drafts 
as well as those in cash. Deduct from these figures the rough 
estimate of the amount of the assignments made in the previous 
paragraph and there is an astonishingly small sum to be accounted 
for by payments in cash. It would appear that the financial 
relations of the government with its creditors were almost wholly 
on an assignment basis and that the exchequer received and 
disbursed very little money. 

The other financial year chosen for examination, that of 1332-3, 
was largely a period of warlike preparations and of actual warfare. 
It was not until July 1333 that the king brought his campaign 
against the Scots to a close with his entrance into Berwick after 
Halidon Hill. The late winter months and those of early spring 
were devoted to making ready for the expedition. On 27 January 
the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, was appointed to receive from the 
northern counties the proceeds of a fifteenth and tenth of personal 
property granted in parliament the previous September.? In 
February came orders that no corn should be exported and that 
no knight, man-at-arms, or other person should leave the realm 
without licence. During the same month and in March writs 
were issued for the array of men in the north, for the assembling 
of earls and barons at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 30 May, and for 
the removal of the exchequer to York by 31 May.* On 23 April 
the archbishops and bishops were requested to cause prayers to 
be said for the success of the expedition.” These preparations for 
war and the war itself form the background for the financial 
arrangements of the year. 

For an investigation of the practice of the government in 
1332-3 several avenues of approach are open. One of the Issue 
Rolls of the year is annotated in a fashion that makes it possible 
to use it for the purpose of estimating the volume of assignments 
and cash payments. There is the usual enrolment of writs on 

* Issue Rolls, nos. 235 (Michaelmas, 2 Edw. III), 236 (Easter, 2 Edw. III). My 
figures are taken from the tables of Sir James Ramsay in The Antiquary, i. 158. 

* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1330-4, p. 395. 
* Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 82. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, pp. 400-1, 412, 415, 416; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, 


pp. 18-19, 99. 
> Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 107. 
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the Close and Memoranda Rolls. The records on the Memoranda 
Rolls of the appearance of the collectors of taxes before the 
exchequer, together with the information given by the Receipt 
and Issue Rolls, open the way to a determination of the amount 
of money that flowed into the exchequer. The cumulative effect 
of the evidence found in these several sources is convincing: the 
government had radically changed its policy from that of 1327-8. 

As stated above the Issue Rolls record expenditures. In every 
case it is noted to whom the payment was made and the form of 
such payment. Owing to the technical language used and the 
summarized form of the entries, it is often difficult to tell whether 
the payee received cash or had been paid in one of the recognized 
forms of assignment on the local collectors of revenue. The roll 
of the Michaelmas term 1332-3,’ however, was annotated by 
some one in the lower exchequer in order to distinguish between 
cash disbursements and payments by means of drafts. The 
abbreviations sol’ and soluc’ were used to mark entries of payments 
in cash, while assign’, assn’, and ass’ were used to note assign- 
ments. The latter abbreviations were also used when the payee 
had received money from local collectors without the warranty 
of awrit of assignment. As these were clearly not payments in cash 
out of the treasury, there is no need of describing the procedure 
further in this paper. I have examined a goodly number of 
entries on the roll to check the accuracy of the notes of the scribe 
and, with the exception of a very few, the contents of which 
I do not fully understand, have found them to be accurate. Even 
if there were a slight amount of carelessness, the errors would not 
invalidate to any appreciable extent the returns given in the 
next paragraph. The compiler of the Easter Issue Roll,? unfor- 
tunately, was not so generous in his annotations, though he 
frequently used wnde to designate assignments. 

Assuming that the annotations are substantially correct, 
there are on the roll for the Michaelmas term of the exchequer 
records of assignments to the amount of £7,712 13s. 10d. and of 
cash payments to the amount of £2,723 9s. The total of cash 
payments, though far from negligible, is hardly large enough to 
offset the impression produced by the much larger volume of 
transactions of a different character. The same roll for the 
Hilary term, beginning with 16 January 1333, covers the period 
of active preparations for war. The entries annotated as assign- 
ments total £3,475 15s. 2d., while those noted as payments in 
cash reach the total of £12,098 18s. There was evidently a marked 
change in the practice of the government after the pressure of 
the needs of the military establishment began to be felt. The 


1 Issue Roll, no. 265 (Michaelmas, 7 Edw, III). 
2 Issue Roll, no. 269 (Easter, 7 Edw. III). 
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preponderance of cash payments is even more pronounced in this 
period than that of drafts during the previous quarter of the year. 
Some of the entries within the category of those noted as cash 
payments record the sending of large sums to the north to be used 
for military purposes. On 4 March, for example, £2,000 in cash 
were sent to the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, who was virtually 
a local treasurer in the north at the timc; and in the same 
month £6,000 were sent to Robert de Taunton, keeper of the 
wardrobe, then somewhere in the northern counties.' Robert 
de Burbache, clerk of the treasury, and John Bray, a teller of the 
Receipt, were in charge of the party selected to guard the latter 
great sum, and were accompanied by two serjeants-at-arms, 
archers, and other men. The expenses of the group were 
£14 17s. 24d. 

The period of active warfare in the spring and early summer 
witnessed the sending of other considerable sums in cash to points 
where it could be used to the greatest advantage.” William la 
Zouche, clerk of the great wardrobe, was given or sent several 
large sums in April and May in order that he might purchase 
supplies for the army. At the end of May the exchequer was 
moved to York so that it should be nearer the scene of conflict. 
On 3 June it is noted that £666 13s. 4d. were sent from York to 
Berwick, through Newcastle, for the use of Robert de Taunton. On 
the 21st another large sum, £1,000, is mentioned, and on the 30th 
alike amount. From 14 April to 12 August at least £8,233 were 
delivered in amounts of £100 or more, in cash, to various men 
connected with the military expedition, chiefly at Berwick, 
Newcastle, and Darlington. Sums of less than £100 have not 
been counted and no disbursements to men who were not con- 
nected with the war establishment. The great sums were, as 
earlier in the year, carefully guarded on the way. When £1,000 
were sent to Taunton at Berwick in June, four men-at-arms and 
five archers assisted John Whyt, a teller of the exchequer, in 
protecting it. 

As might readily be inferred from the large cash transactions, 
the drafts issued were reduced to a relatively smail total. From 
30 September 1332 to the day before Michaelmas 1333, there were 
enrolled on the Close Rolls orders to pay sums amounting in all 
to £4,087 6s. 8d.* There were also the usual orders to pay more 
or less indefinite sums in wages, repairs, and so on. The 
Memoranda Rolls record the issue of drafts under the exchequer 
seal upon the collectors of the fifteenth and tenth to the amount 
of £1,454 10s. 8d. Both of these totals are small when com- 


? Issue Roll, no. 265, 4 March and 27 March. 2 Issue Roll, no. 269. 
> Cal. Close Rulls, 1330-3 ; ibid. 1333-7. ’ 

* K.R. Memoranda Roll, no. 109 (7 Edw. III), mm. 281 ff. 
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pared with those of 1327-8. There were many assignments in 
writs under the Great Seal on the money in the keeping of the 
abbot of St. Mary’s before the exchequer moved to York. As the 
abbot was at the head of what was virtually a sub-treasury, these 
orders to pay have no more significance than orders of a like 
character directed to the treasurer and chamberlains of the 
exchequer. 

The records on the Memoranda Rolls of the appearance of the 
taxers and collectors of the fifteenth and tenth, taken in connexion 
with entries on the Receipt and Issue Rolls, reveal where a part of 
the large sums of money came from. On 30 January 1333, for 
example, the collectors of the subsidy in Dorsetshire appeared 
before the exchequer of account. They proffered for credit on 
their account two tallies, one of the 29th for £400 and one of the 
30th for £200. There is, however, no indication on the Memoranda 
Roll of the nature of the transaction that lay behind these tallies. 
Similar records are found for most of the other collectors through- 
out the country during the ensuing weeks and months. Turn to 
the Receipt Rolls of the Michaelmas term and, under date of 
29 January, John Peverel and Roger de Gildene (the collectors) 
are credited with having paid in £400 of the fifteenth and tenth ; 
on the 30th the same men are credited with the payment of 
£200.2, The Issue Roll under the same date contains nothing to 
correspond.* In order to understand what such entries mean it 
is necessary to keep in mind that writs of assignment, drafts, 
were counted as money paid into the treasury. When such writs 
under the exchequer seal, accompanied by tallies of the Receipt, 
were issued, the officials of the Receipt followed a practice that 
prevailed throughout the fourteenth century. On the day that 
the draft was issued entries were made on the Receipt Roll, which 
recorded payments into the treasury at Westminster, and on the 
Issue Roll, which recorded disbursements. The Receipt Roll 
credited the collector against whom the anticipatory draft had 
been issued with the payment of the money. The Issue Roll, 
under the same date, recorded the payment of the same sum to 
the man or men in whose favour the writ was issued. Each of 
the entries serves to supplement and explain the other. When 
a writ under the same seal was issued without a tally, no entries 
appear on either of the rolls at the time when it was made up and 
delivered to the creditor of the Crown. It was not until the 
collector, having paid the creditor, brought the writ, accompanied 
by a voucher, to Westminster for validation and credit, that 

? L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, no. 105 (7 Edw. III), m. 160. In the record it is stated 
that they appeared on the 29th with the two tallies. I conjecture that this is a mistake. 


* Receipt Roll, no. 308 (Michaelmas, 7 Edw. III). 
* Issue Roll, no. 265 (Michaelmas, 7 Edw. III). 
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entries similar to those noted appeared on both rolls. The wording 
of these entries, however, shows that they record payments 
already made by the collectors in virtue of the command in the 
writ of assignment. Writs issued under the Great Seal, with or 
without accompanying tallies, were treated in similar fashion. 
On the other hand, payments in cash were recorded on the Receipt 
Roll alone. The collectors were credited with the amount they 
brought in, and there was, obviously, no occasion for any entry 
on the Issue Roll. The officials of the Receipt had, therefore, 
given the Dorsetshire collectors tallies in acknowledgement of 
the payment of cash. These they had presented at the exchequer 
of account in order to receive credit towards the amount due from 
them for the fifteenth. 

Let us apply the principle just formulated to the entries on the 
Receipt Rolls of the Michaelmas and Easter terms of the year 
under discussion. During the first term the collectors brought to 
the exchequer about £11,000 in cash, and during the Easter 
term about £12,600. These were large sums of money in the 
fourteenth century, and would suffice to meet the demands made 
upon the exchequer for cash disbursements during the year. The 
entries on the Receipt Roll relating to other sources of revenue 
have not been examined. They would probably add to the volume 
of cash receipts, for, as has already been pointed out, the volume 
of drafts was relatively small. 

A comparison of the practice of the government during the two 
years investigated brings out an obvious change in policy. The 
first year was a time of peace: immediate payment of many 
creditors in cash was evidently considered unnecessary, and the 
plan of assignment ruled. The second year was one of warfare : 
it was probably found expedient to pay for service and supplies 
in cash, and the exchequer received and sent out large amounts 
of coin of the realm. Yet the contrast must not be carried too 
far. Writs of assignment were after all only a slower form of pay- 
ment, for creditors like the Bardi, who had expended money for 
the Crown or had lent it money, and men who had rendered 
service, received cash in due time from the collectors. The 
adoption of the procedure to be followed was largely a matter of 
convenience and expediency. But though these reservations are 
necessary, the fact remains that there was a very real difference 
between the methods used during the two years, a difference that 
may serve to throw some light upon a rather obscure subject, the 
manner in which the business of the government was transacted 
in the fourteenth century. JAMES F. WILLARD. 





January 


The Campaign of Radcot Bridge 
am December 1387 


N the first trial of strength between Richard II and his barons, 

which began with the impeachment of Michael de la Pole ir 
the Wonderful Parliament of 1386 and ended with the judicial! 
murders of the Merciless Parliament of 1388, there is one group 
of incidents which forms in a sense the turning-point of the 
struggle and possesses a dramatic interest entirely its own. 
Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, the newly created duke of 
Ireland, the only one of the king’s partisans to show fight against 
the lords appellant, moving with a force of 4,000—5,000 men from 
Chester to join the king at London, was intercepted in Oxfordshire 
by the revolted lords and defeated near Radcot Bridge on 
20 December 1387. His army was dispersed with little fighting, 
and he himself escaped with great difficulty by swimming his 
horse over the Thames. The accounts given of this campaign 
by the chroniclers are diverse, contradictory, and not always 
intelligent : and the reconstructions made by modern historians 
of the period reflect the divergences of their authorities.1_ There 
is room, therefore, for an attempt to collect and re-examine the 
evidence for an interesting episode in medieval military strategy. 

The chronicle evidence on which we have to depend may be 
grouped roughly into three divisions,” which represent three 
independent versions of what happened. The first account is 
that of the so-called ‘ Malverne ’ in the continuation of Higden’s 
Polychronicon.® This writer has been shown by Dr. Armitage 
Robinson to be a contemporary monk of Westminster,’ and was 


* Compare, for example, the differences in the accounts of Wallon, Richard JI, 
i. 338; Tait, Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v. Robert de Vere; Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 
247; and Oman, Political History of England, 1377-1485, p. 108. Some of the state- 
ments in these accounts are discussed later. 

* Not counting a fourth group—Adam of Usk, Hardyng, The Brut, &c.—which 
merely give Radcot Bridge as the name of the battle; and a frfth—Continuator of 
Eulogium Historiarum, Davies’s English Chronicle, &e.—which do not mention Radcot 
at all but simply state that the battle occurred near Oxford. 

* Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls Series), ix. 111. 

« * An Unrecognized Westminster Chronicle ’, by J. Armitage Robinson in Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, 1907-8, p. 61. 
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therefore probably able to draw on the direct evidence of the 
members of the appellants’ forces, who immediately after the 
battle marched straight to London and remained in the vicinity 
of Westminster during the following six months of the Merciless 
Parliament. He is therefore, as might be expected, particularly 
good on the movements of the appellants’ army which led up to the 
battle, a point which is not noticed by Dr. Armitage Robinson, 
but which supplies incidentally an additional support to his thesis. 
The second account is that of the Continuator of Knighton,’ a 
contemporary canon of St. Mary’s, Leicester. From the minute 
details which are given by this writer of the occupation and 
partial breakage of Radcot Bridge by the troops of the earl of 
Derby, we may conclude that he used the evidence of a Leicester 
dependant of John of Gaunt, serving on this occasion with his 
son, Derby. Since Leicester was the chief centre of Gaunt’s 
influence, and this chronicle is notorious for its Lancastrian bias 
in other passages, this conclusion is only what might be expected 
on general grounds. We have thus, in these two accounts, the 
story of the campaign as it appeared to representatives of the 
two independent wings of the appellants’ army, which, as we shall 
see, contrived to crush De Vere’s force between them. The third 
account, which is found with variations in Chronicon Angliae,* 
Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana,> Evesham,* Otterbourne,°® and 
the fifteenth-century English translation of a continuation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon,® is too vague to be of much value for 
the reconstruction of the campaign. It is, however, remarkable 
for the fact that, in its earliest form, it does not mention Radcot 
Bridge at all, but transposes the whole series of events from the 
upper Thames to the Windrush valley at Burford; and I shall 
attempt to estimate the significance of the tradition which lies 
behind this story, and of the variations which have crept into 
the accounts of the chroniclers who have used it. 

I will now summarize the accounts of the campaign as they 
are given by our three sources of information. According to 
‘Malverne ’ the lords appellant decided early in December 1387 
to prevent De Vere, who had escaped to Chester to raise troops for 
the king, from returning to London to join forces with him. 
They accordingly marched north from London through New- 
market Heath and reached Northampton, which had the effect 
of blocking the route which De Vere would naturally take. 


* Knighton (Rolls Series), ii. 252. 

Chron. Angl. (Rolls Series), p. 385. 

Hist. Anglic. (Rolls Series), ii. 167-70. 

Evesham’s Vita Ricardi Secundi, ed. Hearne, p. 95. 
Otterbourne, ed. Hearne, pp. 170-1. 

Higden, Polychronicon (Rolls Series), viii. 484. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
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He, however, had information of their movements. Accord- 
ingly: ‘ Declinavit ab eis et venit per quoddam manerium 
abbatis de Evesham iuxta Chepyngstowe.’ In other words, he 
stopped his advance on Northampton and, hoping to slip past 
them on the west, came, probably down the Fosse Way, to Stow- 
on-the-Wold.* 

Sir J. Ramsay says, presumably from a misreading of this 
passage, that he came through Evesham, which, besides being 
a needlessly circuitous manceuvre, is not what ‘ Malverne’ says. 
The ‘ manerium ’ in question is probably that of Broadwell and 
Donnington ® on the Fosse Way a mile north of Stow, but there 
is a great deal of Evesham property, including Stow itself, in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘Malverne’ adds that it was very foggy, 
a remark which goes very far to explain the confusion of our 
accounts of the next day’s events. When the lords heard that 
De Vere was at Stow ‘occupaverunt totam patriam in circuitu, sci- 
licet Bannebury, Braylles, Chepyngnorton, Campedene, Blokke- 
leye, et Bourton-sub-Coteswold’. Now there is something un- 
expected about this enumeration, for every one of these places 
with the exception of Chipping Norton, which lies on the direct 
route from Stow to Oxford, is behind the line of De Vere’s advance.’ 
Clearly the lords were not trying to block his passage at this 
point. Rather it seems they were egging him on, and at the same 
time closing every possible line of retreat. Chipping Camden, 
Blockley, and Bourton-on-the-Hill—the probable meaning of 
* Bourton-sub-Coteswold ’—are all on the old main road north- 


* The identification of ‘Chepyngstowe ’ with Stow-on-the-Wold is quite certain, 
and is accepted by Tait and Oman, but since it was questioned by Ramsay, it is worth 
giving the evidence for it. The only other suggestion is Chepstow (Lumby, in margin of 
Higden, Polychronicon, ix. 111), and two points are enough to decide their respective 
merits. 

1. There is no Evesham property anywhere near Chepstow, whereas not merely 
Stow itself but also Broadwell, Donnington, Eyford, Upper Swell, and Maugersbury, 
in its immediate vicinity are all Evesham manors (Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. 1819, 
ii. 9). 

2. Banbury, Brailes, Chipping Norton, Chipping Camden, Blockley, and Bourton 
cannot possibly be said to be ‘totam patriam in circuitu’ with regard to Chepstow, 
but the phrase is singularly appropriate if used of Stow-on-the-Wold . 

I can find no other direct mention of Stow as Chipping Stow, but parallel cases of 
the dropping of this prefix are common in the neighbourhood, e.g. ‘ Chippingfarington * 
is normal in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for Faringdon (Gretton, Burford 
Records, pp. 463, 534, 544. Cf. also Charters and Grants relating to the Borough of 
Chepping Wycombe (1817)). That the prefix is justified by the existence of a market 
at Stow may be inferred from the thirteenth-century Consuetudines of Evesham given 
in Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. 1819, ii. 30: ‘ Et villa de Stowa et forum de quibus 
percipit qualibet die dominica quattuor solidos.’ 
* *Manerium de Broadwell cum Donnington in Stowe’ (Dugdale, Monasticon, 
ed. 1819, ii. 46). 

5 See above, n. 1. 

* Ramsay misses the point of this manceuvre ; see infra, p. 30, n. 1. 
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west from Stow to Evesham and Worcester: Banbury closes the 
route by which they themselves had come from Northampton: 
while Brailes, lying as it does midway between the Fosse Way 
and another old road, which is followed for part of its course by 
the county boundary, northwards to Kineton and Warwick, is 
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admirably suited for blocking both. This is the situation on 
19 December: De Vere is at Stow, and the lords are blocking 
all the roads to the north-west, north, and east, leaving him but 
two alternatives: to go on south-west down the Fosse Way 
to Cirencester, which would take him still farther from London 
and would enable the appellants to come once again between 
him and his goal, or to make a dash for Radcot Bridge through 
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Burford and so put the Thames between himself and his pursuers. 
De Vere chose the latter alternative, and there is reason to believe 
that that was the alternative which the lords intended him to take. 
In other words, he walked into a very cleverly laid trap. 

We must, however, return to ‘ Malverne’. According to his 
story, on 20 December De Vere marched towards Witney, where 
‘in lato campo ’—the words are important—he met the forces 
of Arundel. De Vere prepared to fight and displayed the royal 
banner which he had with him, but his troops were disaffected 
and a parley ensued, during which the other lords came up. Sir 
Thomas Mortimer, in spite of the truce, suddenly rushed on 
Sir Thomas Molyneux, De Vere’s right-hand man, and killed him. 
De Vere, seeing himself hopelessly outnumbered by the arrival 
of the other lords, abandoned his army and fled to Radcot Bridge, 
which he found broken but apparently unoccupied. He accord- 
ingly swam his horse over the Thames ‘et ab oculis eorum 
evanuit ’, a striking reminder of the characteristic December fog 
so common on the upper Thames at this time of year. All his 
baggage fell into the lords’ hands, and his army—so much of it, 
at least, as escaped the boggy water-meadows of the Thames— 
was sent home in miserable plight. 

So much for ‘ Malverne’s’ account. We shall have reason to 
question later this story of an engagement at Witney, and in this 
connexion the following points should be noted : 

1. The engagement took place ‘in lato campo’. 

2. De Vere’s opponent was Arundel. 

3. The display of the banner, the disaffection of De Vere’s 
troops, and the Mortimer-Molyneux incident occurred 
at Witney, not at Radcot. 

4. There was no one at Radcot, though the bridge was broken, 
to prevent him swimming across. 


And finally, one may suggest an obvious question: Why, if the 
engagement was at Witney, did he fly to Radcot in preference to 
Newbridge, which is much nearer to Witney and has a much 
easier approach? The Bampton country between Witney and 
Radcot was at this time, and for long after, a trackless waste 
of boggy and scrubby woodland, and ‘ Bampton-in-the-Bush ’ 
became a proverb for inaccessibility. 

‘ Knighton’s ’ account is shorter and far more circumstantial 
in its more limited scope than ‘ Malverne’. According to him 
De Vere entered Oxfordshire on 20 December, 


tendens iter versus pontem de Radecote quae distat ab Schepyng Norton 
per IV leucas. Quem pontem si forte pertransisset, securus ab omni timore 
fuisset ab omnibus inimicis suis: sed interceptus est a proposito suo. Nam 
comes Derbeyae posuerat custodes ad caput pontis viros armatos et sagit- 
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tarios, qui transitum duci prohibuerunt et pavimentum pontis inter- 
ruperunt in tribus locis adeo quod non potuit nisi solus equus simul per- 


transire ac etiam pro maiori securitate pontem in tribus locis pessulis 
munierunt. 


As De Vere was hurrying along he caught sight of Derby and his 
men at the bridge-head. He halted, displayed the royal banner, 
and prepared to force the bridge with considerable enthusiasm : 


quieting the qualms of a section of his followers he led the attack 
in person. 


Cumque tendisset ad pavimentum pontis et vidisset illud sic fractum et 
armata manu sic munitum, clamavit ‘ Decepti sumus’, et rediens exsiluit 
de equo in quo sedebat, ascendit alium cursarium volens effugere adver- 
sarios per ripam fluminis Thamisie. 


But at this moment Gloucester came up with a large force, and 
De Vere, finding himself 


inclusus ex una parte de aqua Thamisiae et ex parte altera ab adversariis 
suis undique, et Comes Derbeyae prope erat ad capiendum eum, commisit 
se fortunae vitae vel mortis. 


Flinging away his armour he plunged his horse into the Thames 
‘et sic mirabili ausu evasit ab eis’. Molyneux, who tried to follow 
him, was dragged back by Mortimer and slain, his baggage was 
captured, and his army, after being stripped and plundered, 
made its way home as best it could. 

Two points are to be noted in this account. Firstly, the whole 
action takes place at Radcot Bridge itself. Secondly, we have 
in this story the missing factor supplied which makes ‘ Malverne’s ’ 
account of the preliminary mancuvres intelligible. Derby was 
not with the other lords in north Oxfordshire, but was meanwhile 
blockading the bridges of the upper Thames. The occupation by 
the other lords of the Cotswold towns behind De Vere’s advance 
was with the object of forcing him down by relentless pressure 
on to the Thames, where they knew that Derby was ready for 
him, while they themselves closed every avenue of escape to the 
north. The plan was brilliantly conceived and as brilliantly 
executed, and when we consider the intimate details of the 
fortification of the bridge-head, and the conspicuous part played 
by Derby throughout the proceedings, and remember also the 
close connexion between his father John of Gaunt and the founda- 
tion to which the Leicester chronicler belonged, we can hardly 
doubt that we have here the account of a Leicester citizen serv- 
ing with Derby, an eyewitness therefore of what took place at 
Radcot Bridge. The fact that he does not mention the move- 


* Some additional evidence that Radcot Bridge was damaged may perhaps be 
gathered from the grant of pontage for two years for its repair in 1393 (Cal. Patent 
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ments of De Vere and the lords in the Cotswolds, which would be 
beyond his personal knowledge, adds confirmation to this view. 
We may therefore conclude with some certainty that the display of 
the banner, the dissensions in De Vere’s forces, and the Mortimer. 
Molyneux episode, all of which figure in ‘ Malverne’s ’ story of the 
fight at Witney, are rightly placed by ‘ Knighton’ at Radcot 
Bridge itself.1 This, however, does not explain why ‘ Malverne ’ 
has a battle at Witney. Have we any evidence which throws 
light on this point? I think that we have, and that it is to be 
found in the story which lies behind the third group of chroniclers 
whose account has now to be examined. 

We are dealing here with a version which appears with varia- 
tions in at least five different accounts, and seems to originate at 
St. Albans. To explain the relations which these accounts bear 
to one another and to their common source would involve a diffi- 
cult and irrelevant discussion of the methods of the St. Albans’ 
scriptorium at the end of the fourteenth century. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to adopt the accepted view ? that the earliest of 
the five is that of the Chronicon Angliae; that this is directly 
responsible for the substance of the account in Walsingham’s 
Historia Anglicana, which is itself responsible for that of the 
Monk of Evesham; and that Otterbourne and the English 
translation in Higden represent later borrowings from the same 
source. 

I give first the story in the Chronicon Angliae. According 
to this, De Vere was marching with his army from Chester to 
London, when he suddenly came upon the appellants’ force 
blocking his path. He at once proposed to abandon his army and 
fly, but Molyneux, his chief of staff, decided to put up a fight on 
the ground that Derby’s force only was opposed to them. In 


Rolls, 1391-6, p. 329). But, as similar grants are also found for five years in 1312 and 
1347, the repairs of 1393 need not necessarily be due to damage caused in 1387 (ibid., 
1307-13, p. 515; 1345-8, p. 283). The bridge as it stands now consists of three 
arches, the two side ones being of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century, while the 
central arch, which is nearly four-centred, is clearly of a later date. It will be remem- 
bered that in Knighton’s account the bridge was damaged in three places—presumably 
the heads of the three arches—which confirms our estimate of his accuracy in details. 
There is an entrenched meadow known locally as ‘ The Garrison’, just west of the 
bridge on the Oxfordshire side; but this has probably nothing to do with Derby’s 
scheme of defence. It is either a medieval moated farm—of which there are many 
in this part of the country—or an earthwork of the civil war period, when Radcot 
Bridge was again important. But compare Victoria County History, Oxfordshire, ii. 332. 

* Knighton is confirmed as to the banner incident by the official version of the 
battle in Rotuli Parl. iii. 235: ‘ Il vient a un liew que l’om appelle Rottotbrige pres 
de Coteswold en accrochant a lui roial poair il fist esplaier le baner du roi.’ This account 
must have been written only a few weeks after the event and is therefore particularly 
valuable evidence in favour of Knighton’s trustworthiness. 

* See e.g. introduction to Chron. Angl. and Hist. Anglic. (Rolls Series), and Kings- 
ford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 12-44. 
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the course of his resistance Molyneux was killed. Meanwhile 
De Vere 


fugiendo pervenit ad flumen de Borforde, sed cum transire pontem cuperit 
fractum reperit. Ad alium vero pontem dum pervenisset, arcitenentes 
invenit qui eius transitum prohiberent. Qua propter divertens equum 
compulit intrare flumen, in quo mox propter rapacitatem gurgitis ex 
equite natator factus ad aliam ripam venit. Et quia nox erat non sunt 
secuti longius fugientem. 


His horse and armour were subsequently found by the lords, 
and this gave rise to the rumour that he had been drowned. 
A little farther on we are told that the battle was ‘ iuxta Burforde 
prope Bablakehythe’. This account, that is to say, places the 
whole action on the Windrush, the reference to Bablockhythe as 
near Burford being quite unintelligible as it stands. There is no 
mention of Radcot at all. 

The Historia Anglicana gives a slightly more detailed reproduc- 
tion of this. There is an addition to the effect that the lords met 
with De Vere ‘ in cuiusdam vallis medio ’, but the name ‘ de Bor- 
forde ’ of the river to which he fled is omitted, an omission due 
perhaps to some faint realization on the author’s part of the 
inadequate geography of the earlier chronicle ; but if this is so, 
he is not whole-hearted in his rejection of the Windrush story, for 
he repeats in its proper place the statement that the battle was 
‘juxta Burford prope Babbelake’. The only other addition 
which he makes is a fuller account of the Mortimer-Molyneux 
incident. Here Molyneux prolongs his resistance and at last 
retires into the river. Mortimer tells him to come out or he will 
turn the archers on to him. Molyneux asks to be allowed to come 
out unmolested and proposes a duel. Mortimer refuses to promise 
and murders him as he emerges. It will be noticed that this ver- 
sion is inconsistent with both ‘ Knighton’ and ‘ Malverne ’, but 
that it supports ‘ Knighton’ against ‘ Malverne’ in placing the 
incident on the bank of a river. 

Of the three remaining accounts, Evesham has no significant 
variations from Historia Anglicana, but the other two are more 
interesting. Otterbourne follows the Chronicon in inserting the 
name of the river, ‘flumen de Borforde’, but he is obviously 
troubled by the fact that his account of a battle which he knew 
to be called after Radcot Bridge only mentions Burford and 
Bablockhythe in this connexion. Accordingly he makes the 
second bridge which De Vere tried Radcot Bridge, thus ‘ ad alium 
vero pontem dum pervenisset, viz. Rathecotebrigg—arcitenentes 
invenit ...’ (and so forth as in Historia Anglicana), and he 
omits altogether the words ‘ qui fuit iuxta Burford prope Babbe- 
lake’ where they occur in his source in the later passage. The 
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effect of this misplaced intelligence is to make the confusion of 
the Chronicon worse confounded, for in Otterbourne’s text as it 
stands De Vere flies from ‘ cuiusdam vallis medio ’ to the Wind- 
rush at Burford, where the bridge is broken, and thence to Radcot 
Bridge, which is held by archers and also, apparently, on the 
Windrush ! 

A far more successful attempt to improve the story is made by 
the author of the English translation in Higden. This writer has 
translated closely, but not very carefully—he gives, for example, 
a garbled version of the Mortimer-Molyneux incident which is 
unintelligible as it stands—from Historia Anglicana. Accordingly 
he omits with his source to identify the river as the Windrush, 
but he takes a new line in making the first bridge, which was 
broken, into Radcot Bridge, and also in stating that it was near 
Bampton. His text runs: 


The Duke of Yrlonde fleynge, come to Rotcotebryge nye to Bampton, and 
that brygge was broken that he myghte not escape. And after that he 
wente to an other brygge, where archers were redy, and wolde not suffre 
hym to come by that brygge. Wherefore the seide duke toke that water 
with his horse and escapede, in that hit was nye to nyghte. 


By omitting the later reference to Burford and Bablockhythe, 
he has thus completely disposed of the Windrush elements of his 
source and brought the whole story back to the Thames, and 
if it were not for his close verbal similarity here and elsewhere to 
the St. Albans narrative one might be led to suppose that he gives 
us an independent version. In point of fact, as we shall see later, 
his story is probably as near the truth as it is now possible to get ; 
but this need not blind us to the certainty that he arrives at it 
by an arbitrary, though intelligent, suppression of part of his 
sources. His account, though probably correct, cannot therefore 
be used as first-hand evidence. 

What value are we to attach to the Windrush story as it is 
given by Chronicon Angliae and Historia Anglicana? It is clear 
that in the form in which we have it, it is geographically and 
strategically valueless; it is, moreover, told by a writer who 
cannot have known the country. De Vere is presumably marching 
south. He is opposed ‘in cuiusdam vallis medio’ by Derby, and 
the whole series of incidents which we know from ‘ Knighton’s’ 
eyewitness to have occurred at Radcot Bridge is recited of this 
so far nameless encounter. When De Vere flies he comes to the 
Windrush at Burford—one may assume that this is the meaning 
of ‘ flumen de Borforde ’—and finds the bridge broken. He tries 
another bridge on the Windrush which is held by archers, and 
when he eventually escapes by swimming across his troubles are 
apparently at an end, though, geographically speaking, he would 
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still have the Thames in front of him. We are then told solemnly 
in quite a different connexion that the battle took place ‘ close 
to Burford, near Bablockhythe ’, a town on the Windrush and a 
ford on the Thames which are quite twelve miles apart! But if 
the story is valueless it may be asked why it should be discussed 
at such length. 

The answer lies in the mention of Burford and its bearing on 
‘ Malverne’s ’ story of the encounter at Witney. Now there must 
be something behind the mention of Burford (and of Bablock- 
hythe too, which we shall come to later) in this otherwise im- 
possible story. Something must, have happened there in this 
campaign to cause the best school of contemporary historians to 
introduce it and its river as the crucial points of their narrative. 
They obviously did not understand the story as it reached 
St. Albans: they may only have heard it at second or third 
hand, but the place-names in it they could hardly have mistaken. 
With Burford, Bablockhythe, and two bridges, one broken and 
one held by archers, as his material, a monk with no local know- 
ledge could go, and did go, far astray, and we are justified there- 
fore in paying little attention to the narrative as it stands, but 
in accepting without more ado the plain statement that the 
encounter, or an encounter, took place at Burford. On to this 
encounter have been grafted the genuine details of the fight which 
we know from ‘ Knighton’s ’ eyewitness to have taken place at 
Radcot, in exactly the same way—and this is important—as the 
same details have been grafted by ‘ Malverne ’ on to an encounter 
which he places at Witney. 

It is only necessary to look at the geographical importance of 
Burford to make this conclusion certain. The town grew up at 
the point where the old route from Kineton and Warwick to the 
Thames at Lechlade crosses at a convenient ford on the Windrush 
the equally old road from Stow-on-the-Wold to Faringdon by 
Radcot Bridge. Its importance is, therefore, due to the north and 
south routes which intersect at its ford, as is shown by the position 
of its High Street running north and south across the Windrush 
valley, and not to the east and west route from Oxford and Witney 
to Gloucester along the high ground south of the Windrush, which 
only becomes important at a later period. Again, the fact that 
Wychwood Forest occupies the whole area between Burford and 
the Evenlode means that all traffic for Witney and Abingdon 
from the north and north-west has to come through Burford, for 
there is no old route—and no new one either—following the 
narrow and tortuous Evenlode valley through the forest. Hence 
we can see that whether De Vere was aiming for Witney or Radcot 
he must, in any case, have gone through Burford. -There is no 
question therefore of a choice between Witney and Burford for 
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De Vere’s crossing of the Windrush. Whether he went to Witney 
or not, he must have crossed at Burford, and if the appellants had 
any desire to stop him at this stage, Burford is the obvious, 
indeed the only place at which to do it. In spite therefore of the 
confusion of the St. Albans narrative, there is the strongest prima 
facie case for accepting Burford as the site for a preliminary 
encounter, if there was one, and rejecting ‘ Malverne’s’ story of 
the fight at Witney.! 

There are details in that account, too, which, as we have seen, 
are incompatible with a fight at Witney. Most of them, the 
display of the banner, the dissensions in De Vere’s forces, and the 
Mortimer-Molyneux incident, we have already noticed to be rightly 
placed by ‘ Knighton ’ at Radcot itself. The statement that the 
encounter took place ‘ in lato campo ’ is probably part of the same 
transference, for while Witney lies in a deep hollow of the Wind- 
rush valley, the Thames at Radcot is flowing through an open 
plain which can only by courtesy be called a valley at all. There 
is, finally, the extreme improbability in the story of De Vere’s 
flight from Witney across the trackless bush and bog of Bampton 
to Radcot: any one in his senses would at least have tried 
Newbridge first. In fact, the only thing left of ‘ Malverne’s’ 
story is the name Witney and the presence there of the earl 
of Arundel, who in this account alone takes the place of the ear! 
of Derby. 

It is more than likely that the earl of Arundel is the real clue 
to the puzzle. We know that ‘ Malverne’ wrote his story at 
Westminster, and we have seen reason to believe from his detailed 
account of the movements of the appellants’ forces previous to 
20 December that his information came from a member of their 
army who accompanied them to London for the Merciless Parlia- 


* Sir James Ramsay found it difficult to account satisfactorily for the battle at 
Witney. He escaped from his dilemma by saying that ‘ Malverne’ inverted ‘ the order 
of events (and the flow of the river), placing Witney above Radcote’ (Genesis of Lan- 
caster, ii. 247 n.). This argument implies, in disregard of the geography, that Witney 
and Radcot are both on the Thames. Other mistakes in his account are : 

1. ‘ De Vere was reported to be advancing from Evesham by Chepingstowe.’ This 
we have seen to be a misreading of ‘ Malverne’s’ statement that he came through 
a manor of the abbot of Evesham near Chepingstowe. 

2. He places the occupation of the Cotswold towns before instead of after De 
Vere’s arrival at Stow, thus missing the whole point of ‘ Malverne’s’ account. And 
how, if this was so, did De Vere reach Stow without meeting them ? 

3. He speaks of De Vere ‘ entering Oxfordshire at Burford’. Strictly speaking 
he entered it at Idbury, five miles north-west of Burford. This is not a verbal point 
only, for the Gloucester road which does enter Oxfordshire at Burford is certainly not 
the one which De Vere took. 

4. He places the fighting at Radcot Bridge on 19 December and the Witney 
episode on 20 December, which is directly contrary to ‘ Knighton’, who expressly says 
De Vere entered Oxfordshire on 20 December. Neither ‘ Knighton’ nor ‘ Malverne’ 
leave room for a night between Stow and the final encounter. 
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ment. It is equally clear that, whoever that informant was, he 
knew strikingly little about what happened at Radcot Bridge 
itself. He does not even know that it was being held by the earl 
of Derby, or that anything more remarkable occurred there than 
that a single horseman flying for his life found the bridge broken 
and swam the river close by. To read his account alone one might 
well ask why the battle was ever called after Radcot Bridge at 
all. Yet it was so called not merely by the unanimous verdict of 
posterity but by the official account drawn up by the lords 
appellant themselves only a few weeks after the event." The only 
possible conclusion is that ‘ Malverne’s’ informant was never at 
Radcot at all. Now it was Gloucester who in ‘ Knighton’s ’ 
account came up while De Vere was preparing to engage with 
Derby at the bridge-head. Arundel is nowhere mentioned as 
being present. If therefore ‘Malverne’s’ informant were a 
member of Arundel’s force, and if Arundel had accompanied the 
lords as far as Banbury or Chipping Norton, and had then occupied 
Witney to block the direct road from Burford to Oxford,? had 
had a skirmish with De Vere at Burford, had been brushed aside 
and so never reached Radcot until everything was over, we have 
a complete explanation of all the difficulties which ‘ Malverne ’ 
presents: the full details of the earlier part of the story, the 
misplaced preliminary skirmish with Arundel, and the unex- 
pected ignorance of the real encounter at Radcot. Feudal loyalty 
might well gloss over Arundel’s failure at Burford by a non- 
committal reference to his good sense in seizing Witney, and to 
this ‘ Malverne’ has pinned all the current details of the battle 
which were common knowledge and appear in every account. 
Froissart, if we may credit anything in his fanciful story, notes 
that some of the lords were housed in Westminster Abbey during 
the Merciless Parliament. Was Arundel perhaps among them ? 

This is, however, nothing but a tentative explanation thrown 
out for what it is worth. Can any sense be made of the other 
geographical elements in the St. Albans story, the two bridges 
and the mention of Bablockhythe? If they are to mean anything, 
the bridges must clearly be moved off the Windrush and replaced 
on the Thames, and this, as we have seen, is what the author of 
the English translation actually does with them. The story then 
becomes straightforward and consistent with the geographical 
facts. The first bridge, which was broken, is Radcot Bridge, and the 


* Rotuli Parl. iii. 235. ‘ Malverne ’ himself gives a copy of the document (Higden, 
ix. 140). 

* It may be noted that until the eighteenth century the normal route from Witney 
to Oxford was not by Eynsham and Botley as now, but by Bladon and the Woodstock 
road. This had the advantage of substituting one crossing of the easily fordable 


Evenlode for two crossings of the much more difficult Thames (Grétton, Burford 
Records, p. 216). 
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second would be Newbridge,’ near Standlake, at the junction of 
the Windrush and the Thames. This is occupied by archers, a 
common-sense precaution which Derby would naturally have 
taken. To continue along the left bank of the Thames would 
bring De Vere dangerously far north into the enemies’ country ; 
accordingly he looks for a ford and swims his horse over it at or 
near Bablockhythe. If we accept this tale we may seem to be 
running counter to ‘ Knighton ’, who makes him cross, owing to 
Gloucester’s appearance, quite close to Radcot Bridge, though 
even ‘ Knighton’ notes that he started flying along the bank of 
the Thames. But this is not a serious discrepancy : it was foggy 
and already getting late on a December afternoon, and the pro- 
bability is that no one at Radcot really saw what happened after 
he began to fly. His subsequent adventures were certainly 
doubtful enough for a rumour to start that he had been drowned, 
when his horse and armour fell into the lords’ hands on the 
following day. 

A brief summary of the results of this inquiry may perhaps 
be useful ; and firstly as to the value of the sources : 

1. ‘Malverne’ wrote at Westminster and uses information 
derived from a member of the appellants’ army who was in 
London for the Merciless Parliament. Internal evidence points 
to a dependant of Arundel. Consequently, his account is good for 
the manceuvres leading up to the battle, but at best confused for 
the events of 20 December, and he is quite ignorant that the 
main engagement took place at Radcot Bridge itself. 

2. ‘Knighton’ uses evidence of a Leicester dependant of 
John of Gaunt, who was serving with the earl of Derby on the 
upper Thames. His account is thus first-hand authority for 
the events on 20 December at Radcot Bridge, and he is natur- 
ally silent about the preliminary movements in which he took 
no part. 

3. The St. Albans group of chroniclers have a confused story, 
the earliest version of which, in Chronicon Angliae and Historia 
Anglicana and Evesham, places the events on the Windrush in- 
stead of the Thames and does not mention Radcot Bridge at all. 
This is rationalized by the introduction of Radcot, unintelligently 
by Otterbourne, and intelligently by the English translation in 
Higden. The story is chiefly valuable for preserving an echo of 
a preliminary skirmish at Burford. 


* I find no certain evidence that Newbridge was in existence at this time, e.g. 
there are no grants of pontage for its repair in the Patent Rolls previous to 1400, as 
there are for Radcot Bridge. There is no inherent reason, however, why the present 
structure should not be of the fourteenth century. Its existence is assumed by Oman 
(Political History of England, 1377-1485, p. 108), though by referring to it as ‘ New- 
bridge by Eynsham’ he appears to confuse it with Swinford Bridge, which was not 
built until long after. Newbridge is about five miles from Eynsham. 
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Secondly, we may reconstruct an outline of the campaign : 
De Vere, advancing from Chester to London, heard that the 
lords were blocking his path at Northampton. He left the direct 
road and came down the Fosse Way to Stow-on-the-Wold. The 
lords divided their forces. Derby occupied the bridges of the 
upper Thames at Radcot and Newbridge. Gloucester, Warwick, 
and Nottingham seized the Cotswold towns behind the line of his 
advance, and forced him into the trap laid by Derby. Arundel, 
acting in concert with them, probably occupied Witney to close 
the road east from Burford to Woodstock and Oxford. On 
20 December De Vere left Stow, brushed aside Arundel, who had 
probably made a belated attempt to hold Burford, and arrived 
at Radcot Bridge only to find Derby in possession. While he was 
preparing to engage, Gloucester appeared in his rear, and De 
Vere, seeing that his position was hopeless, abandoned his army 
and fled down-stream along the left bank of the Thames to New- 
bridge; but finding it held by Derby’s archers he looked for a ford 
and eventually crossed the Thames after nightfall somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Bablockhythe. J. N. L. Myregs. 
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The Excise Scheme of 1733 


HE history of Walpole’s excise scheme and the circumstances 

of its defeat were narrated by Coxe more than a century ago, 
and his account, followed by that of Lord Mahon, remained for 
a long time the basis of most others. A better account was that 
by Lord Hervey, intimate friend and admirer of Walpole, which 
was not published until long after his death and after Coxe had 
written his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. The publication of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the Carlisle Manu- 
scripts in 1897 supplied additional information, corroborated the 
narrative of Hervey, and further invalidated that of Coxe. The 
episode of the excise is memorable not so much because a wise 
scheme was undone by political machination, but because it is 
one of the most striking instances in former times of a powerful 
minister being coerced by clamour and opinion. The force of 
this public feeling was aroused and displayed, as had often been 
the case before, in innumerable little pamphlets, and, perhaps 
for the first time, in the newspapers of the day. It is particularly 
from the newspapers and pamphlets in the British Museum, 
largely brought together since the time when Coxe composed his 
biography, that I propose to study this subject again and attempt 
to discover what was the public opinion of this time and the 
devices by which it was influenced.! 

Walpole had long desired to reform English taxation in such 
manner as to relieve the landholders from the heavy burdens laid 
upon their estates.* At the beginning of 1732 he proposed to 
revive the inland duty or excise upon salt, which had recently 
been abolished, and to reduce the land-tax by one shilling in the 
pound. His proposal encountered bitter opposition. ‘ This seems 
to be a step towards introducing a general excise, which is incon- 
sistent with the liberties of a free people,’ said one speaker. 
‘This tax upon salt is . . . a dangerous precedent,’ said another; 


* This article was written independently of M. Vaucher’s book La Crise du Ministére 
Walpole, and was in the Editor’s hands before that book reached Professor Turner. 
It has therefore seemed best, although the two to some extent cover the same ground, 
to publish the present article without inserting references to M. Vaucher’s work and 
without substantial modification.—Hd. EH. H. R. 

* Parliamentary History, viii. 944, 945, 968, 970, 1048. 
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‘it is one step towards a general excise ’, which would destroy 
the liberties of England and overturn the constitution. Ministerial 
speakers rebuked their opponents: ‘As for a general excise, 
I never heard of any such design’; ‘I am persuaded that no 
man ever thought of introducing a General Excise into this 
country.’ But Walpole did declare that it would be a beneficial 
thing ‘if all or most part of our customs were converted into 
excises ’.' ‘ Who’, asked a writer, ‘ will have Cause to complain 
against reasonable Methods for improving the Revenue, and 
easing the People, by turning the most burthensome of the 
Customs on Importation, into Excises upon Home Consumption ? 
Our Liberties can be in no Danger from such Excises.’? A 
skirmish of pamphleteers now began,* and the leaders of the 
opposition either believed or affected to believe that there was 


danger of a general excise or at least a considerable extension of 
such taxes. 


Ask you why Phryne the whole auction buys ? 
Phryne foresees a general excise.* 


The bill was presently passed, but not without protests from the 
lords who dissented. 

It may be said that these leaders were constantly seeking to 
discover some means of attacking the minister and most probably 
exaggerated their alarm; yet the ease with which they after- 
wards spread this alarm shows that it must have existed of itself. 
Excise had been commended by some of the foremost financial 
writers of the past, but the detestation in which it was held 
appears in many a pamphlet of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.° ‘The very word ‘“‘ Excise’ has always been odious 
to the people of England,’ said Pulteney. Apprehension was 
further aroused when the salt duty yielded so little that Walpole, 
in order not to reimpose the shilling which had just been taken 
off the land-tax, was forced to encroach upon the sinking fund 
to supply the current service of the year; and it was realized 
that thereafter some permanent device must be employed to 
supply the deficiency.’ It was not difficult to believe that 
Walpole was considering an extension of the excise. : 

In October a writer in The Craftsman, that able but unscru- 
pulous paper of the opposition, said that excises had contributed 


' Ibid. cols. 949, 951, 953, 956, 960, 961, 972, 973. 

* A Letter to a Freeholder, on the Late Reduction of the Land Tax (London, 1732), 
p. 62. 

’ [William Pulteney], The Case of the Revival of the Salt Duty (London, 1732). 

* Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 120 (1732). 

* E. R. Turner, ‘ Early Opinion about English Excise’, American Hist. Rev. 
xxi. 314-18. 

* Parl. Hist. viii. 1299 ? Hervey, Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1848), i. 168. 
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to destroy the liberties of France, and declared that he would 
discuss the subject in later numbers. ‘ God forbid that We should 
ever see Those also established in this Country.’’ He hastened 
to make good his promise, so as to begin discussion before the 
meeting of parliament. Excise was enforced without trial by 
jury. Since goods might not be removed without consent of an 
officer there was intolerable confinement of property and restraint 
of trade. A vast number of officers must be quartered upon the 
population to administer the law. Excise legislation was com- 
monly made perpetual or for a long term of years. Nor were 
the benefits ciaimed for the system real. It did not prevent 
smuggling, but merely tormented the fair trader. Excise would 
not relieve the landholders, but result in a perpetual burden upon 
them under another name. He did not know that any minister 
would propose a general excise, but a minister had before sug- 
gested this in lieu of the land-tax, and followed it up by reducing 
the tax on land one shilling in the pound, and then renewing the 
excise on salt. It might well be that the process would go farther. 
There was now a long list of commodities subject to excise, and 
for a long time the number had been increasing, so that there 
certainly was a tendency towards a general excise. This was very 
dangerous.” These articles, written by Pulteney, Bolingbroke, 
and their associates, were the beginning of an attack which was 
throughout more vigorous and successful than the defence that 
was opposed to it.® 

Ministerial journals answered at once. The Daily Courant 
declared that The Craftsman had no means of knowing whether 
such a scheme would be laid before parliament. This paper 
always found something for an attack on the ministry before 
parliament opened : ‘ We are now to be terrified with the Appre- 
hensions of a General Excise ; and the Monster is painted in the 
most tremendous Manner imaginable.’ Excise might not be bad, 
however. It was very necessary that something should be done 
to lessen smuggling, whereby those who cheated the government 
were able to undersell those who paid lawful duties. Many 
customs officers had been barbarously mangled and murdered. 
There was no doubt that excise laws prevented smuggling ; and 
also that they yielded a greater revenue than customs.‘ 

The opposing writers ‘ affect to dissemble the Knowledge of 

' The Country Journal : or, the Craftsman, 21 October 1732. 

* Ibid. 28 Octwber, 4, 11, 25 November, 2, 16 December 1732. 

* Writing later Delafaye says: ‘Some blame Sir Robert Walpole for omitting to 
have something printed to explain his Scheme ; for my part... I think it a Pro- 
ceeding more becoming the Dignity of the Government, to let the Thing justify itself, 
and the People see, how they have been imposed upon by Incendiaries.’ To the Earl 


of Essex, 18 January 1732/3: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 94. 
* The Daily Courant, 28 October, 11, 21, 25 November, 12, 16, 23 December 1732. 
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any such Project, tho’ the whole Town rings with it, and a certain 
Gentleman, as I am informed, hath even publickly avowed it,’ 
was the reply.! ‘The Report of intended Excises is spread far 
and near,’ said another.” Sinister stories of the doings of excise- 
men now appeared.’ The result was that meetings of merchants 
and importers began to be held, in which it was resolved to oppose 
the extension of the excise by any lawful means,’ while letters 
were written to members of the house of commons and deputa- 
tions appointed to wait upon them.® ‘ Your Excy. will have seen 
in the Prints, what caballing there has been, all over the Kingdom 
to stirr up the People against it, there is not a Cobler but is made 
to believe that he is to pay an Excise before he eats his bread 
and Cheese and drinks his pot of Beer,’ wrote Delafaye, under- 
secretary of state.® 

Parliament was opened on 16 January 1733. The king asked 
the members to take such measures concerning the revenue ‘as will 
most conduce to the present and future Ease of those you repre- 
sent’.? Walpole’s project had not yet been announced, but 
Delafaye wrote: ‘The intended turning the Customs on Wine 
and Tobacco, or part of them, into an Excise, is what is likely to 
give the most occupation this Sessions,’ and added that he was 
persuaded ‘it will not be attempted without being sure of Suc- 
cess ’.8 Newcastle looked for little opposition. At the same 
time, however, meetings continued to be held to oppose an excise, 
and ballads, pictures, and papers were dispersed in all parts of 
England. Britain Excis’d was sung from a sheet with a picture 
of Sir Robert in a carriage dragged by a monster devouring the 
substance of the people.” Among the characters in a scurrilous 
opera he was put down as ‘A compleat Villain’."" But Henry 
Pelham was convinced that the clamours raised by the opposition 
were local, ‘ and will be easier quel’d, than even those they have 
formerly been foil’d in’. ‘ Excise will be the grand affair,’ wrote 
Newcastle from his country seat, ‘ but as it is right in every 

* Craftsman, 25 November 1732. * Fog’s Weekly Journal, 18 November 1732. 

* The Daily Journal, 20 December 1732 ; Fog’s Weekly Journal, 23 December 1732. 

* The London Evening-Post, 19 December 1732 ; Daily Journal, 23 December 1732, 
12 January 1733; The Grub-street Journal, 4, 11 January 1733; The London Journal, 
13 January 1733; The Universal Spectator, and Weekly Journal, 13 January, 
17 February 1733. 

* The London Evening-Post, 6 January 1733; Daily Journal, 8 January 1733 ; 
The Daily Post, 10 January 1733; Fog’s Weekly Journal, 13 January 1733; The 
Weekly Miscellany, 13 January 1733. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 93, 94. 7 Lords’ Journals, xxiv. 165. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 92. 94. ° Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23627, fo. 45. 

'° Britannia Excisa : Britain Excis’d, &c. (London, 1733). A Sequel to Britannia 
Excisa, a New Political Ballad, &c. (London, 1733), and The Countryman’s Answer 
to the Ballad, Call’d, Britannia Excisa (1733), were written on the side of the ministry. 


'' The Fox Uncas'd: or, Robin’s Art of Money-catching. A New Ballad Opera. 
As it is privately Acted near St. James's, &c. (London, 1733). 
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respect, it gains every day, and will certainly be carried by a great 
Majority in both Houses.’ ? 

Meanwhile the war raged in pamphlet and fly-sheet. The 
Craftsman continued its attack so that there was thought of 
prosecuting it for libel,? and other opposition papers vied with 
it. The controversy which had been begun in the press was 
taken up by a multitude of pamphlets, so numerous that one 
can neither use all of them nor be sure of having discovered them 
all. Upon their faded pages are arguments which the leaders 
used in the house of commons, and which were amplified day 
by day in the newspapers. Many of them, indeed, were first 
published in whole or in part serially in the papers, and then 
embellished or reprinted in pamphlets to be spread broadcast 
through the streets oi London and in remoter places where news- 
papers were not yet carried.* Constantly these pamphlets were 
announced in the papers as they were published, or advertised 
beforehand, and repeated notices of them sometimes make up 
the larger part of the newspaper advertising. Letters sent to 
members of parliament asking them to oppose the excise were 
collected in pamphlets or published in the papers. Even news- 
paper articles were advertised or announced in other papers.° All 
this marks, I think, the widest use of advertising for controversial 
purposes in English political life up to this time. 

Extraordinary pains were taken to distribute this writing as 
widely as possible. The pamphlets were published at sixpence 
or a shilling, but they were also given gratis, while it was asserted 
that the government prostituted the post office in sending its 
writings about the country.* The work of the opposition provokes 
irate comment from one of the minister’s friends : 7 


Besides the regular Infatuation from daily and weekly papers, little 
Hand Bills were dispersed by thousands all over the City and Country, 
put into Peoples Hands in the Streets and Highways, dropped at their 
Doors, and thrown in at their Windows; all asserting that Excisemen 
were (like a foreign Enemy) going to invade and devour them, and ready 
to enter their Houses ; into all Houses, private or public, at any time, by 
Day, or by Night. They might as well have asserted, that these Excisemen 
were to be invested with Power of Life and Death. 

Such as could not read, were informed by such as could: and all were 
ready to inform, and mislead, and enrage one another. It was the Theme 


’ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 95, 125, 126. 

* State Papers, Dom., George II, xxix, 17 January 1732/3. 

* An Argument against Excises ; The Reply of a Member of Parliament to the Mayor 
of His Corporation, p. 10. 

* Fog’s Weekly Journal, 24 March 1733. ® Daily Journal, 24 March 1733. 

* Reflections upon a Pamphlet, Entitled Observations upon the Laws of Excise, p. 27 ; 
[Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme, p. 4. 

* A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, pp. 9, 10. 
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of Coffee-Houses, Taverns, and Gin-shops, the Discourse of Artificers, the 
Cry of the Streets, the Entertainment of Lacquies, the Prate of Wenches, 
and the Bugbear of Children. 


In the streets the attack was carried on with vigour and 
success. Scurrilous ballads were cried about and sung.’ Simple 
folk were delighted with pictures of the wicked Walpole in his 
iniquity and his power.2, Emblems were displayed in shops, and 
wooden shoes were imported from the Continent to be carried 
about on poles that the people might see to what a dismal state 
they were coming.* There were meetings in all parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in London, and numerous letters drafted 
to be sent to representatives in parliament, or recounted in 
opposition papers. Even the borough of Lynn ordered such 
a letter to be sent to its representatives, Sir Robert Walpole and 
Sir Charles Turner.’ It must be said that some of the instructions 
thus sent were publicly disavowed.® 

What the anti-ministerial writers were attempting appears in 
a dialogue of this time : * 


Squat : You can be no Stranger, sure, Sir Andrew, to the Conspiracy 
that ’s form’d against us. 

Sir Andrew : Bless us! What Conspiracy? What are they going to do 
to us? Is there a Proclamation to be issu’d against Trade? Is our 
Privilege of being govern’d by Parliaments to be taken away? Is Ship- 
money, or Tonnage and Poundage going to be levy’d upon us? Is a Star- 
chamber to be erected? Is the Habeas Corpus Act repeal’d? Or is the 
Pretender and Popery coming in upon us ? 

Squat: Psha! those are mere Trifles; Popery is as good as any other 
Religion, and the Pretender is nothing but a political Scare-Crow.—No, 
Sir, ’tis something more terrible than any thing you have mention’d. We 
are to be Excis’d, Excis’d, Excis’d, Sir ! 


Sir Andrew : Good lack! I profess I am sorry for it. I had only heard 
that there was a Scheme on foot to levy the Duties upon Wines and Tobacco 
by way of Excise. But 

Squat: But what, Sir? S’death and Furies! is not that enough? Is 
destroying our Trade, rifling our Houses, and striking at the Root of all 
National Liberty, nothing at all then ? 

Sir Andrew : Dear Squire, don’t always think and speak in a Passion. 


Somewhat before had appeared a bitter attack upon evil ministers, 
bearing on its title-page lines which Cicero once had spoken 


* Grub-street Journal, 18 January 1733. * Craftsman, 10 February 1733. 
* London Journal, 17 March 1733. 
* A Collection of Letters ; Daily Post, 16 February, 13, 14 March 1733. 
° Fog’s Weekly Journal, 20 January 1733. 
" _ Journal, 3 February 1733. 
A Dialogue between Sir Andrew Freeport and Timothy Squat, Eoquire, pp. 5, 6. 
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against Catiline, and a speech from Addison’s Cato which used 
to thrill the audiences of London : ? 


Is there not some chosen Curse, 
Some hidden Thunder in the Stores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon Wrath, to blast the Man, 
Who owes his Greatness to his Country’s Ruin ? 


The tale was told of how Portugal was rescued from slavery by 
the assassination of an odious ‘Prime Minister’;? and also the 
story of prime ministers in England from the Conquest to the 
Restoration, showing that some had come to theirend by the halter 
and some by the axe, that some had gone into exile, and some 
been thrust into prison.* It was asserted that a general excise 
would be imposed.* Ministers had as yet announced no new excise 
whatsoever. 

The effect of the agitation became very evident. ‘Sir Robert 
is thought by many to be in a declining way,’ wrote Lady Irwin 
at the end of January. He did, indeed, postpone his announce- 
ment in hope that the clamour would die down, and it began to 
be believed that he would abandon his scheme altogether. On 
23 February, however, in the debate about appropriating part 
of the sinking fund, Pulteney asserted that another project, ‘ that 
monster, the Excise’, had struck terror into the minds of the 
members. Walpole admitted that he cherished a plan, but 
nothing evil. ‘ Let it be what it will, I am resolved to propose 
it,’ he said; ‘ and if I have but a very little time, I shall lay it 
before you for your consideration.’ And four days later: ‘ It is 
certain that [ have a Scheme which I intend very soon to lay 
before you.’* In face of the storm which was now gathering 
some of his friends advised him to give it over; but he declared 
that he was too far embarked, that it was known what he pur- 
posed, and he was resolved therefore to carry it through.® 

At length the matter was brought up in the commons. On 
7 March the commissioners of the customs were ordered to prepare 
an account of the frauds in importing wines and tobacco. Walpole 
now spoke for the first time about what he intended, and in the 
opinion of a friend was heard with more general approbation than 
could have been expected after all the noise without doors.’ 
A committee of the whole house was to consider the better 


' The Norfolk Sting : or, the History and Fall of Evil Ministers, &c. (London, 1732). 

* Fog’s Weekly Journal, 10 February 1733. 

* A Short History of Prime Ministers in Great Britain, &c. (London, 1733). 

* Daily Courant, 2 February 1733. 

* Historical MSS. Commission, Carlisle MSS. pp. 98, 99. * Ibid. p. 102. 

* Parl. Hist. viii. 1203, 1205, 1228. * Hervey, i. 169. 

* Delafaye to the earl of Essex, 8 March 1732/3: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, 
fos. 131, 132. 
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security of these revenues on that day week.’ Excitement grew 
as the day came for the committee to sit. Constables, beadles, 
and a reserve of horse and foot guards were ready to prevent 
tumults and riot. The prince of Wales, the Spanish ambassador, 
and most of the foreign ministers were present to hear the 
debates.” ‘ There scarce ever was a greater Appearance of Mem- 
bers in the House ; nor a more numerous Crowd in the Court of 
Requests, Westminster Hall, and the adjoyning places.’* It wasa 
long sitting with reading of numerous returnsandreports.* Shortly 
after midday the debate was begun by Walpole. In a speech of 
more than two hours he explained the project which the govern- 
ment was putting forward.® His plan, he said, was for the better 
security of the revenues charged upon tobacco. A struggle over 
this would be a contest of the unfair trader with the honest one, 
the planter, and the public. Ultimately, indeed, it was the landed 
interest which suffered most from the frauds now rampant. He 
alluded to the slanders that he would propose a general excise, 
and denied that such a thought had entered his mind. He had 
only considered wine and tobacco, and would for the present 
confine himself entirely to the latter. An excise upon tobacco 
instead of customs duty would probably give relief to the 
oppressed planters of America; it would also benefit the fair 
trader now injured by frauds. He then proceeded with evidence 
in detail showing that such great frauds were committed by under- 
weighing, false declaration, and corrupt connivance of customs 
officials, that despite high charge but little revenue came to the 
government, while great advantage came to the unfair trader in 
underselling or forestalling his honest competitor. A small duty 
was still to be paid on tobacco imported, but he proposed now to 
substitute for previous customs aggregating 5}d. per pound an 
inland duty of 4d. per pound, to be paid when the tobacco was 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses to be sold for domestic con- 
sumption. He then made answer to some of the objections which 
had been raised, and which were afterwards much harped upon, 
and concluded by declaring that this scheme would not only 
benefit merchants and help the revenue, but make London a free 
port and by consequence the market of the world.® 

Walpole spoke ‘ with so much perspicuity and strength of 
Argument, that it was allowed to exceed any Speech he ever 

* Commons’ Journals, xxii. 77. ® Daily Journal, 15 March 1733. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 137. 

* Commons’ Journals, xxii. 89-91. ‘My head is confused this morning, after 
having sat twelve hours in so hot a House, as we had yesterday >: Colonel Howard 


to Lord Carlisle, 15 March 1733; Carlisle MSS. p. 104. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 137. 


* Coxe, Memoirs of . . . Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1798), i. 385-99; who obtained 
it from the Orford Papers. Commons’ Journals, xxii. 92, 93. 
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made ’.1 He was answered by the leaders of the opposition, who 
heaped denunciation and invective upon his proposal. Frauds 
in the customs were not so great as represented. Planters were 
not oppressed by the factors. The scheme tended towards a 
general excise, and towards the entire overthrow of the constitu- 
tion. It deprived men of the right to trial by jury. There would 
be great increase in the number of officers, oppressive to the 
people and dangerous to the liberties of the country. It could 
ease the landed interest only at the expense of others.” ‘The 
best Speech was Sir Wm. Wyndham’s, who made the Most of 
a bad Cause and spoke extremely well... Mr. Pulteney’s much 
below his usual manner of speaking.’* The minister’s friends 
replied that here was no question of endangering the constitution, 
but of remedying grievous frauds.* Walpole at last closed the 
debate, and ‘ was in as high Spirits when he spoke last, as at the 
beginning of the day’. The number of members present was 
471, ‘ as full a House perhaps as ever was known’. The question 
was put after midnight, and carried by a majority of 61.° ‘ This 
Event will shew that neither the Ministry nor the Parliament are 
to be deterred by popular Clamour from doing what is for the 
King’s and the Country’s Service,’ wrote Delafaye.’ Great numbers 
of those interested in the wine and tobacco trade, ‘ the like not 
seen in the Memory of Man’, had congregated in the- court of 
requests to influence members of their acquaintance, and when 
at last the debate was over the exasperated crowd threatened 
Sir Robert with violence. On 16 March the report of the com- 
mittee was presented, and the debate was resumed with increased 
bitterness. ‘Never was there a Spirit of Contradiction raised, 
more irrational or unaccountable.’ ® The house agreed to accept 
the report by a majority of 60, and a committee was directed to 
bring in a bill. 

Meanwhile the controversy raged with undiminished intensity. 
The Craftsman fought a bitter contest with The Daily Courant and 
The Daily Journal. From all over England corporate towns sent 
deputations to London against the scheme.” Pamphlets appeared 
so rapidly that the most zealous partisan could scarcely have read 
them all. Nevertheless there was now for the leaders a lull while 
the houses adjourned for the holidays." On 4 April Sir Charles 


’ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 137. 

* Parl. Hist. viii. 1281-7, 1291-5, 1296-1304. 

* Delafaye to Sir Thomas Robinson: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23787, fo. 303. 

* Parl. Hist. viii. 1287-91, 1295, 1296. 5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 138. 

° Ibid.; Coxe, iii. 129. 7 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 139. 

* The Grub-street Journal, 15 March 1733; Fog’s Weekly Journal and The Universal 
Spectator, 17 March 1733; Coxe, i. 402. 


® Daily Courant, 19 March 1733. © Daily Journal, 28 March 1733. 
't Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 143. 
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Turner presented, according to order, a bill for repealing several 
subsidies and for granting an inland impost. Objection was made 
that parts of the bill were not in accord with the resolutions 
ordering it, but opposition was voted down by substantial though 
diminishing majorities, and the second reading was to be that day 
seven-night.’ ‘Probably it will be a long Sessions,’ wrote Delafaye, 
who recorded the extraordinary contest on first reading.? Con- 
ditions meanwhile had become worse, and now wore an ominous 
aspect. Letters from the boroughs to their representatives came 
pouring in.* ‘ Last Week, and about the Beginning of this, there 
were Deputies arrived from most of the Cities and principal 
Corporations in England, to sollicite against any new Excise.’ * 
Representations came to the commons from great trading cities, 
and the sheriffs of London presented the petition of the city, 
which feared ‘that the most fatal Blow which ever was given, 
will be given, on this Occasion, to the Trade and Navigation of 
Great Britain’.® Under this storm of protest Walpole receded. 
He did not propose, as he had intended, to excise wines ;* and 
on 11 April, the day for the second reading of his bill, he moved 
that this be postponed to 12 June, ‘ which you know is equivalent 
to dropping it entirely for the Sessions ’, wrote a correspondent.’ 
And so it was, for men understood generally that the house would 
rise before that time. Though contrary to expectation this did 
not come to pass, the commons adjourned over that day, and 
the excise bill was not brought forward again.® 

The causes which led Walpole to abandon his project were 
not properly understood by Coxe, and were misrepresented for 
along time. Coxe, believing that the true motive was unwilling- 
ness to carry any measure mcrked by popular disapprobation, 
accepted an anecdote long famous, that Sir Robert, realizing that 
in the present inflamed temper of the people the act could not 
be executed without an armed force, declared at a meeting that 
there would be an end of the liberties of England if supplies were 
to be raised by the sword, and so withdrew his measure.® Coxe 
believed also that the decline of the minister’s majority from 61 
to 17 afforded no explanation, since his friends did not join the 

* Commons’ Journals, xxii. 104. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 147, 148. 

* The Weekly Register ; or, Universal Journal, 7 April 1733. 

* Fog’s Weekly Journal, 7 April 1733. 

° Commons’ Journals, xxii. 108, 109, 114. ® Carlisle MSS. p. 107. 

* Edward Weston to James Dayrolle, 20 April 1733: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15868, 
fo. 161; Commons’ Journals, xxii. 114. 

* Coxe, i. 403, 404. 

* There are good reasons for doubting whether any such meeting was held: 
Croker’s note in Hervey, i. 206. Apparently the conversation attributed to Walpole 


by Morley (Walpole, p. 174) is made up from that given by Coxe~(i. 404) added to 
that in Hervey (i. 194), and is a paraphrase of them both. 
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opposition.’ In the light, however, of contemporary accounts, 
which were published after the time of Coxe, it may be said that, 
while Walpole was no doubt swayed by considerations of bene- 
volence and moderation, nevertheless he abandoned his scheme 
because he was compelled to do so. 

There is no great amount of contemporary correspondence 
bearing upon this. Walpole’s associates merely explain that the 
project had aroused such opposition that it was deemed advisable 
to drop it.? At first the court party had no doubt of their ability 
to carry the measure, or at least they so pretended. On 15 March 
Delafaye wrote to a friend: ‘The House is now sitting upon the 
Report, and fighting the Battle over again, but there is no manner 
of Danger.’* Four days later another declared: ‘The main 
labour of that affair is over, though it must be carefully attended 
in all its steps through both houses.’* A few days more and 
Colonel Howard wrote to his father: ‘It’s inconceivable the 
clamour and spirit of opposition there is. . . . It’s thought we 
shall not have finisht the two Bills next month.’*® On 1 April 
Lady Irwin said: ‘’Tis certain Sir R. is pressed so extremely 
every day in the House that ’tis thought he would be glad to 
resign quietly, and has even desired it of the King.’® The king, 
whose civil list was to be increased, and the queen were taking 
great interest in the event, and were growing more and more 
alarmed as the days went on. Lord Hervey told the king that 
he had never known the opposition so strong, so sanguine, and 
so insolent.’ On 9 April Lord Scarborough told Walpole that 
the clamour was so great that in his opinion the administration 
ought to yield, that dislike of the scheme was universal, and that 
even the soldiers, believing that the price of tobacco would rise, 
were ripe for mutiny.* And to the queen, when she asked his’ 
advice, he said: ‘I will answer for my regiment against the 
Pretender, but not against the opposers of the Excise.’® Scar- 
borough, Chesterfield, and a number of prominent members of 
the court party now declared against it.° On the evening of the 
ninth, it is said, Walpole conferred with the king, and it was 
resolved that the bill should be dropped.“ Next day, on the 
question of receiving the city’s petition, with parliamentary pre- 
cedent against petitions concerning money bills, government had 
a majority of only 17. ‘I believe it’s most people’s opinion that 
the Bill has met with its fate tonight,’ wrote one member.” 


' Coxe, i. 403, 404. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 152, 153; Coxe, iii. 131. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23787, fo. 303. * Coxe, iii. 131. 

° Carlisle MSS. p. 105. ® Ibid. p. 106. 

* Hervey, i. 183. ® Ibid. p. 186. 

* Maty, Life of Chesterfield, p. 124. ‘© Carlisle MSS. p. 107. 
"' Hervey, i. 188. ™ Carlisle MSS. p. 107. 
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Opposition now looked for the immediate disgrace of Walpole 
and the total overthrow of his administration :* ‘it may happen 
to prove like Dr. Sachevrell’s affair, and produce a change in the 
Ministry.’* ‘It is over,’ said the queen, when she heard the 
news, ‘we must give way’; and that night at supper Walpole 
declared to his intimate friends that the bill would be given up. 
‘This dance it will no farther go, and to-morrow I intend to 
sound a retreat.’* Sir Thomas Robinson, who wrote a detailed 
account of the progress of the bill in the commons, and who 
recorded the ministry’s dwindling majorities as the days went by, 
says that on the day appointed for second reading many of those 
who had deserted Walpole but not voted against him, ‘came 
down with a resolution openly to join with the enemy ’.* In 1742, 
when Walpole had at last been driven from office, William Pitt, 
speaking upon the motion to inquire into the conduct of the late 
administration, said : ® 


I come now, in course, to the excise scheme, which the hon. gentleman 
says ought to be forgiven, because it was easily given up. Sir, it was not 
easily given up. The promoter of that scheme did not easily give it up ; 
he gave it up with sorrow, with tears in his eyes, when he saw, and not 
till he saw it impossible to carry it through the House. Did not his 
majority decrease upon every division? It was almost certain, that if he 
had pushed in any further, the majority would have turned against him. 


It may be that popular demonstrations had something to do 
with the event. There were riotous scenes about the house of 
commons. Members were hissed and cried at as they came out. 
A great crowd filled the lobby and the court of requests. Once 
Sir Robert left by the back way through the speaker’s chamber ; 
but when the bill was given up, he came out surrounded by 
friends and guarded by constables. There was a struggle to come 
at him, and much beating of sticks. One fellow caught him by 
the collar, and had he been thrown, he must have been trodden 
to death, but he got away at last safely to his chariot.’ Next 
day the commons solemnly resolved that such behaviour was 


* ‘Sir Robert Walpole . . . was never more struck with any defeat or less able to 
disguise his being so than this night. He stood some time after the House was up, 
leaning against the table with his hat pulled over his eyes, some few friends with 
melancholy countenances round him, whilst his enemies with the gayety of so many 
bridegrooms seemed as just entering on the enjoyment of what they had been so long 
pursuing.’ Hervey, i. 192. 

* Lady Irwin to Lord Carlisle, 12 April 1733: Carlisle MSS. p. 108. 

* Hervey, i. 192, 194. * Carlisle MSS. pp. 108-10. 

* [John Almon], Anecdotes of the Life of ... William Pitt . . . with His Speeches 
in Parliament, &c. (London, 1810), i. 69, 70. 

* A ministerial pamphleteer takes pains to state explicitly that Walpole was not 
terrified : A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, pp. 31, 32. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23788, fo. 79; London Evening-Post,; 12 April 1733; 
Hervey, i. 181, 196; Carlisle MSS. p. 108. 
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‘a most outrageous and dangerous Violation of the Rights of 
Parliament, and an high Crime and Misdemeanour ’.! 

How inflamed the populace was may be judged from the wild 
rejoicings that followed. In London there was crying of up- 
roarious ballads,” ringing of bells, great fires, burning of Walpole 
and the queen in effigy, and shouts of ‘No Excise, no Wooden 
Shoes’. At Liverpool two excisemen were burned in effigy, and 
guns were fired in honour of those who had voted against the 
bill. At Bristol was a holiday for school children and great 
rejoicing.» Throughout England there were drinking of healths, 
illuminations, and hanging and burning in effigy.* According to 
an opposition paper the ‘ Rejoycings ’ were ‘ more General, than 
ever were any since the Restoration of King Charles IId’; while 
in Scotland they ‘ were greater than ever were known upon any 
Occasion whatsoever ’.’ Probably this joy was exaggerated by 
those who reported it, and apparently there was in some places 
regret that the scheme had been abandoned.’ A list of those 
who had voted for and against the excise bill was circulated,° 
and members returning home were received with ovation or 
opprobrium.”® At the end of the session the king in his speech 
referred to ‘the wicked Endeavours that have lately been made 
Use of, to inflame the Minds of the People’, and the ‘ Tumults 
and Disorders, that almost threatened the Peace of the King- 
dom ’."! 

Certainly the victory was hailed as a great triumph for the 
opposition. A writer in The Craftsman said : 


We have seen an insolent, domineering Minister reduc’d after all his 
Defyances, to the wretched Necessity of recanting his abusive Reflections, 
and giving up his infamous Projects, with Tears in his Eyes, which seem’d 
to flow from an equal Mixture of impotent Rage and Pusillanimity. We 
have seen Him hurried, by the Consciousness of his own Guilt, into dreadful 
Apprehensions of Danger, and skulking through private Passages, for the 
Security of his Person. 


* Commons’ Journals, xxii. 115. 
* The London Merchants Triumphant: or Sturdy Beggars are Brave Fellows. 
A New Ballad Proper to be Sung on the 12th of June, &c. (London, 1733); The City 
Triumphant : or, the Burning of the Excise-Monster. A New Ballad, &c. (London, 
1733) ; ‘ R—b—n in the Suds, or, a Hue and Cry after the Bill of Excise ’, Ballads 
and Broadsides, Haslewood Collection, p. 65. 
* Fog’s Weekly Journal and The Universal Spectator, 14 April 1733. 
* London Evening-Post, 19 April 1733. ° Daily Courant, 19 April 1733. 
® Fog’s Weekly Journal, 21 April 1733. 
* Ibid., 21 April, 19 May 1733. 
* Daily Courant, 3 May 1733; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 155. 
Fog’s Weekly Journal, 7 July 1733 ; Some Observations upon a Paper, Intituled, 
the List. 
‘0 State Papers, Dom., George II, xxx, 13 July 1733. 
"! Lords’ Journals, xxiv. 311. ** 28 April 1733. 
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And ‘his memorable Overthrow last Spring’ was mentioned by 
a pamphleteer afterwards.‘ Some said that Walpole had been 
forced to drop the bill,” and others that he should not have been 
allowed to abandon it so easily.* The truth is, however, that the 
triumph of the opposition went no farther than causing the scheme 
to be given up. They did not venture, as they desired, to move 
that it be rejected with condemnation,* and shortly after an 
attack on the existing excise laws, in a petition from dealers in 
tea and coffee, was easily defeated. Futhermore, in a struggle 
to elect a committee to inquire into the frauds in the customs 
a decisive victory was won by the ministerial party.® ‘I believe 
Sir Robert has stood a trial that no Minister besides himself could 
have done,’ said an observer. Such was the constitution of 
cabinet government at this time that Walpole, retaining the per- 
sonal favour of the king, found his power little shaken, but was 
able to take summary vengeance upon those who had failed him 
or joined with the opposition.’ 

When the bill was dropped the controversy by no means came 
to anend. The opposition was loath to let the fury which they 
had raised die out, and the supporters of the ministry redoubled 
their defence in paper and pamphlet. ‘ The close of this Session 
will probably be attended with a Shower of these Poison’d Arrows,’ 
wrote an informer about libellous pamphlets ;* and, indeed, an 
attempt was made to fan the spirit of faction by asserting that 
the government would shortly bring forward its excise plan anew. 
‘The Projector hath not yet laid his Scheme aside; and only 
waits for a proper Opportunity to revive it,’ said The Craftsman.® 
Throughout the year 1733 and also in the earlier part of the 
following year a great number of writings continued to appear. 
I propose to examine together the arguments which were advanced 
in the transient publications on the two sides during the course 
of the controversy. 

In the bitter accusations which were hurled from one side to 
the other each party accused the other of acting in bad faith. 
Ministerial writers affirmed that some opposed the excise from 
engagement to party, some out of resentment to ministers, and 
some through apprehension of popular commotion ; that some 


* [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme, p. 4. 

* A Second Review of the Late Excise Scheme, p. 3; [Pulteney], An Humble Address 
to the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, p. 18. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, p. 1. 

* The opposition desired ‘ that it should be rejected, and a mark put upon it to 
prevent any future Minister ever undertaking another scheme so greatly detrimental 
to trade and to the liberties of the people’: Carlisle MSS. p.110; Hervey, i. 194, 195. 
* Coxe, i. 403-5; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fos. 162, 163. 

* Carlisle MSS. p. 113. 7 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23788, fos. 99, 134. 
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who had formerly been zealous for excises now cried out against 
the scheme as a badge of slavery ; that the principal opponents 
were vintners and tobacconists :1 ‘They who gain by cheating 
the Publick, would cheat it still, and account it high Injustice to 
be forced to be just.’ Some were those who profited by frauds 
in the customs, others those who would oppose every measure of 
the administration.? Caution was given that such poisoning of the 
mind of the nation might make the Hanoverian dynasty less 
secure, and bring back popery and arbitrary power ;* while as 
the contest waxed more desperate and bitter the opponents were 
traitors, papists, Jacobites, non-jurors, and enemies of country 
and church.® The anti-ministerial writers, catching the public 
ear first, busied themselves rather with attacking the scheme 
itself, but they represented their opponents as ‘ Hireling Scriblers, 
and such Gentry’. In this contest of wits Walpole took some 
part with strong, clear, and well-reasoned writing, but not so 
much as Pulteney, who, with Bolingbroke, used bitter and violent 
but clever arguments. 

Generally speaking, Walpole’s adherents declared that excise 
was a desirable mode of taxation. ‘ Whilst there are Men and 
{vil in the World, there must be Laws and Taxes,’ and the 
business of government was to see to it that they were carefully 
and equally laid.*? Taxes ought to be such as could be most easily 
borne by the body of the people.® Excises tended to the true 
interest of trade, the relief of land, and the increase of public 
revenue ; ® and they were preferable to customs duties."° Every 
thriving nation in the world now chose to raise revenue by inland’ 
duties rather than customs." The whole question in dispute was 


* A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, pp. 13, 19; 
[Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, pp. 14, 15. 


* [Walpole], Some General Considerations Concerning the Alteration and Improve- 
ment of Publick Revenues, p. 24. 


* A Letter to William Pulteney, Esq., p. 12. 

* The Thoughts of an Impartial Man, pp. 4, 5. 

* ‘The M——1 Writers, unable to defend their Proceedings by Reason, have gone 
another, tho’ not so candid a Way to work, and represented all that oppos’d them 
as Jacobites or Republicans’: [Pulteney], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 27. 
For example, [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament to His Friends, p. 18 ; 
The Landed Interest Consider’d, pp. 3-6 ; The Rise and Fall of the late Projected Excise, 
pp. 60, 61; London Journal, 17 March 1733. 

* Fog’s Weekly Journal, 13 January 1733. 

7 [Walpole], Some General Considerations, pp. 16, 17. 

* [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 10. 

* The Reply of a Member of Parliament, p. 16. 

'° «The nearer the Duty upon any Commodity is paid to the time of Consumption, 
the Consumer may be afforded that Commodity the cheaper; and as the Consumer 
is the Person that pays all Taxes, in that Respect the Tax is itself lessened by its 


being collected as an Excise’: Considerations Occasioned by the Craftsman upon 
Excises, p. 9. 
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merely whether if existing duties on wine and tobacco were 
collected by excise it would not be more advantageous to king 
and people. By the new method the merchant would pay in 
proportion to his sale, when the sale was made.* To this it was 
replied that excises were ‘ Poll-Taxes upon the Consumer, raised 
without Distinction of Ranks, or Abilities, at an immoderate and 
unnecessary Expence, which levy above double the Sum upon 
the People, which They bring in to the Government’. Far from 
producing the £500,000 promised, the tobacco excise would prob- 
ably yield less than £30,000, and that on wine would give nothing ; 
or, if half a million was to be raised, a million must be taken 
from the people ;* while if for the two-shilling land-tax, which 
produced a million, an excise were substituted, two millions must 
be taken, ‘which must destroy every Subject of Trade in 
Britain’. It was not so cheap and easy to collect as a land-tax, 
and would be found to be vexatious to merchants in many ways. 
It would cause ‘intolerable Vexations and Troubles’, and be 
‘the greatest Oppression upon Trade that can be conceived ’.® 
One writer knew of eminent merchants prepared to sell their 
stock and leave off trade if the bill should pass.’ 

The greatest benefit would be stopping of smuggling and 
frauds in the customs. The greatness of these evils could scarcely 
be disputed ;* though Pulteney affected doubt, and certain 
London merchants criticized the accounts which had been cir- 
culated. The report of the investigating committee showed that 
smugglers worked boldly and with knavery well organized.” In 
the past ten years many customs officers had been abused or 
murdered, great quantities of goods had been seized and con- 
demned, and numerous vessels forfeited." In addition to the 
actual running of goods there were glaring and flagitious frauds. 
Walpole asserted that the gross produce of the tobacco customs 
was £750,000, the net return only £160,000." With the connivance 
of the customs officials this cheating had been reduced to a 

' Some Observations on National Treaties, pp. 14, 15. 

* [Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, pp. 27, 28. 

* [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme, p. 22. * Ibid. p. 16. 

* [Bolingbroke], The Freeholder’s Political Catechism, p. 21. 

* Some Seasonable Animadversions on Excises, pp. 4, 8. 

* Fog’s Weekly Journal, 24 March 1733. 

* [Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, p. 15. 

* [Pulteney], The Budget Opened, pp. 10, 11; Daily Journal, 31 March 1733. 

'° “The Smugglers being grown to such a Degree of Insolence, as to carry on their 
wicked Practices by Force and Violence, not only in the Country and remote Parts 
of the Kingdom, but even in the City of London itself; going in Gangs, armed with 
Swords, Pistols, and other Weapons, even to the Number of Forty or Fifty, by which 


Means they have been too strong not only for the Officers of the Revenue, but for 
the Civil Magistrates’: The Report . . . from the Committee . . . Appointed to enquire 
into the Frauds and Abuses in the Customs, p. 16. 
"' Ibid. '* Coxe, i. 390. 
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system.' By this means, said Walpole, ‘ Every individual in the 
nation must be a sufferer . . . while the unrighteous gains centre 
in very few pockets, and in very few places’ ;* and he intimated 
that much opposition came from those who feared that the excise 
reform would interfere with their unlawful gains.* It was pointed 
out that if all this could be brought to an end the honest trader 
would be relieved of unfair competition, and the government, 
actually collecting the tax on wine and tobacco, would receive 
£500,000 now diverted to breakers of the law, and be able to 
relieve the people of England of just so much taxation.* And 
yet some had spoken ‘as if the restraining of a few Knaves 
were Matter of Oppression to all Men’.® It was answered that 
if the customs officials were corrupt, they should be punished 
by the government and the system better managed.® As for the 
smuggling, it would continue as long as the duties were so high ; 
and excise would be no prevention. Tea was excised, and not 
half of it paid. ‘No Goods have been so much run of late Years, 
as exciseable Goods.’ ? There would be no Benefit to the honest 
merchant, because his goods would be made dearer: and the 
enhanced price of the commodity would be shared by all con- 
sumers.® 

Another good result would be the relief of the landed interest. 
Walpole had long had this in mind.’ Not long before this a writer 
declared that ‘in a Country which chiefly subsists by Trade, the 
Value of Land is little regarded ’.1° In the years since 1688, it 
was said, the landed men had paid to support the government 
nearly £65,000,000; and they sometimes felt that the revolution 
had been a calamity, since it had put heavy burdens upon their 
estates from which they were never to be released." The land-tax 
was unequal because it was borne by one-twentieth of the popula- 
tion, while some other forms of property escaped altogether.” 
Therefore the country gentlemen were appealed to for support 
in this crisis, since with excise the government would be able to 

* The Report, particularly the appendix ; [Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct 
of the Ministry, pp. 9-12. 

* [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 4. % Ibid. p. 19. 

* London Journal, 17, 24 March 1733. 5 An Appeal to the Landholders, p. 5. 


* [Pulteney], The Budget Opened, p. 14; [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise- 
Scheme, pp. 11, 12. 

7 [Pulteney], The Second Part of an Argument, p. 45; Observations upon the Laws 
of Excise, p. 13; Fog’s Weekly Journal, 7 April 1733. 

* [Pulteney], The Second Part of an Argument, pp. 18, 45. 

* ‘Of all Taxes, he rightly judged that the Land Tax was the most unequal’: 
A Letter to a Freeholder, on the Late Reduction of the Land Taz, p. 7. 

‘0 A Letter toa Member of Parliament Concerning the Reduction of Interest (London, 
1732), p. 8. 

‘\ The Reply of a Member of Parliament, p. 37; Parl. Hist. viii. 1322; An Appeal 
to the Landholders, pp. 6, 7, 10. 

'2 The Case of the Salt-Duty and Land-Tazx, pp. 8-17. 
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collect revenue of which it was now defrauded, and use this 
amount to reduce the burden upon land.’ The Craftsman retorted 
that the benefit was doubtful, and Pulteney, following the old 
argument of Locke, declared that all taxes fell ultimately upon 
the land.” 

It was said that the operation of the excise law would bring 
much-needed relief to the colonial planters, now suffering under 
great oppression at the hands of the tobacco factors, who con- 
trolled the import into England.* This was denied, for it was 
said that excise would interfere with the system of credit now 
prevailing, and, by enhancing the price, would lessen the con- 
sumption and so injure colonial trade.* 

The argument of the opposition was that in general excise was 
an evil thing, and they said that the present scheme was only 
part of a plan to excise all commodities or most of them.® ‘ The 
Execution of this Scheme hath a natural and immediate Tendency 
toa GENERAL Excise,’ said Pulteney ; ® and in the minds of the 
unreasoning this argument swept all before it. ‘No such Thing 
was or is intended, nor can ever be effected,’ was the answer ; * 
and ministerial writers lamented in vain the mischief which had 
been unjustly done.® 

Many things made this excise dangerous to the English people, 
particularly the fact that it tended to increase the power of the 
ministry and of the Crown. ‘ Do you in your Consciences believe 
that the late Hxcise-Scheme . . . did not contain a whole System 
of Oppression, and strike at the very Vitals of our Constitution ? ’ 
asked Pulteney.® He said that the flood-gates of tyranny would 
be opened, and all the evils of absolute government rush in.” If 
the expectations of the promoters of the scheme were realized, 
there would be an increase of the king’s civil list, and an added 
fund of £420,000 established for ever for the current service of 
the year." This would be paid to the Crown in lieu of a tax 
annually granted.’* Parliaments might come to have little in- 
fluence if the members changed ‘ an annual Tax into a perpetual 
Excise’.8 ‘ Parliaments, who have no more to give, may be dis- 
; The Landed Interest Consider'd, &c. (London, 1733); An Appeal to the Land- 
olders, p. 24. 


* Craftsman, 17 February 1733; [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme, p. 22. 

’ The Case of the Planters of Tobacco in Virginia. 

* Observations upon the Laws of Excise, pp. 7,8; An Answer to the Considerations, 
Occasioned by the Craftsman upon Excise, pp. 12-14. 

* Parl. Hist. viii. 1234, 1298. * The Second Part of an Argument, p. 48. 

* [Walpole], Some General Considerations, p. 11. 

* An Appeal to the Landholders, p. 15; The Thoughts of an Impartial Man, p. 21. 

* An Humble Address to the Knights, p. 30. 

'° [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, p. 6. 

"' Ibid. p. 75. * Ibid. p. 24. 

'* [Pulteney], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 17; Parl. Hist. viii. 1220. 
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appointed in the Redress of their Grievances,’ said Bolingbroke.’ 
Had the Crown once had such power in the days of Strafford and 
Laud, there would have been no parliament called and no redress 
of grievances, but perhaps star chamber and arbitrary power 
continuing.” In limited governments, if ever the people yielded 
to the executive any part of their liberty it was rarely recovered 
again.® In England absolute monarchy might be established, if 
not by dispensing with parliament, then by making it subservient, 
and this the king might do with the excise revenue in his power.! 
Moreover, the multitude of excise officers could influence elec- 
tions. If all this were brought to pass, parliaments would be 
useless, and no scourge and terror for evil ministers.® If the 
excise should yield an additional £500,000, were the English 
people to give up for this liberties for which they had expended 
two hundred millions in the past half-century, and for which they 
continued to expend above five millions a year?’ There were, 
moreover, the objections that a person accused of violating the 
law was obliged to prove his innocence, and was deprived of trial 
by jury, and that the excise office was not unlike the inquisition. 
Excises were inconsistent with the liberty of a free people, and 
would reduce Englishmen to the miserable state of the people of 
France, where there was horrible tyranny and arbitrary power, 
based upon standing armies and numerous excises, for such were 
gabelles, aides, and entrées, albeit with other names.® Walpole’s 
friends had scant success in replying that no additional tax was 
being imposed, that the civil list was little increased, that excise 
revenue, though raised in perpetuity, was yet to be applied 
annually by parliament, and that the mode of trial was designed 
solely to be convenient for traders, and had been so found.’® And 
they said that excises neither made nor unmade the liberties of 
a people, and instanced Holland." 

Changes were rung also upon the topics of the vast throng of 
officers necessary to enforce the law, the power which they would 


' The Freeholder’s Political Catechism, p. 21. 

* [Pulteney], A Letter from a Member, pp. 14, 15. 

* Observations upon the Laws of Excise, p. 3. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, pp. 7-22. 

* A Second Review of the Late Excise Scheme, pp. 14, 33. 

® Ibid. p. 15; Parl. Hist. viii. 1298. 

* [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme, p. 57. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, pp. 35, 63; The Second Part of 
an Argument, pp. 10, 58; Craftsman, 7 July 1733. 

® Observations upon the Laws of Excise, p. 5; A Second Review of the Late Excise 
Scheme, p. 4; Fog’s Weekly Journal, 24 November 1733; French Excise, pp. 1, 21, 
22, 31. 

*© London Journal, 7 July 1733; The Reply of a Member of Parliament, p. 33; 
[Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, pp. 32-5. 

"' Considerations Occasioned by the Craftsman upon Excises, p. 25. 
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give, and the oppression which they would exert. The debts, 
the taxes, and the officers of England had already given the king 
a kind of power unknown in former days.’ The excise would 
increase the number of dependants whom a minister could control, 
and enable him to influence elections in all parts of England.” 
Merchants would have to deal with a larger number of officers, 
and so suffer greater inconvenience.* It was answered that there 
was to be no army of excisemen, burdensome to maintain, but 
perhaps 150, or about three for each county, that they would 
not meddle in the elections, and not b: qualified to be elected 
to parliament.* Was it not better to maintain this small number 
at moderate charge than for the freeholders to go on paying half 
a million a year for ever ? ® 

The power of the excise officers to search was played upon as 
a dreadful thing. They might come when they wished, at any 
hour of day or night, it was said, and enter even the rooms of 
the wives and daughters.* ‘ Really,’ said one writer, ‘I can’t 
help thinking, that for a free-born Englishman to have his Ware- 
house, Shop, and House, even to his W1FE’s BEDCHAMBER, visited 
and rummaged, at all Hours of the Day or Night, by every pert 
Rascal that shall think it worth his While to be troublesome . . . 
is an Inconvenience, to which even the Gentleman who treats it 
so mildly would not care to be subject.’ The reply was that 
all this alarm was baseless. Everything was liable to abuse, but 
at present officers visited brewers, chandlers, maltsters, soap- 
makers, and tanners.§ Excise officers had really no greater power 
than officers of the customs, except that they entered the ware- 
house instead of the ship; nor could they enter a house without 
first demanding admittance, and if they committed injury they 
were liable to action.® Honest traders had nothing to dread, said 
Walpole ; it was those who had to conceal iniquity who were 
loud in their clamour.”® 

The controversy raged fiercely without abatement after the 


' [Pulteney], The Second Part of an Argument, p. 43. 

* [Pulteney], The Budget Opened, p. 30; Some Seasonable Animadversions, p. 20 ; 
Parl. Hist. viii. 1324. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, pp. 29, 30; Parl. Hist. viii. 1302. 

* [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 32; The Reply of a Member 
of Parliament, pp. 31, 32 ; Daily Courant, 12 March 1733. 

> A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, pp. 12, 13. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, pp. 57-60; The Reply of a Member 
of Parliament, p. 23. 

* A Second Review of the Late Excise Scheme, pp. 26, 27. 

* [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, p. 7; Reflections upon a 
Pamphlet, p. 20; An Appeal to the Landholders, p. 8. 

* [Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, p. 32; Reflections upon 
a Pamphlet, p. 19. , 

'° [Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament, pp. 28, 29. 
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scheme had been abandoned, because the opposition, having found 
an issue with which to discredit the ministry, desired to discredit 
it further, and because the government attempted to retrieve 
some of what had been lost by explaining that excise was not 
a bad thing. Prodigious efforts were made on both sides because 
the first parliament of George II was nearly at an end, and 
a general election was approaching. In September Newcastle 
wrote: ‘ Our Affairs att home, tho I believe in no Sort of Uncer- 
tainty or danger, are farr from a State of Peace or Tranquility, 
Warr as I said declared in every County, against next Election.’ ! 
He added that his friends would certainly carry the parliament. 
In December one of these wrote that prospects were promising, 
but everywhere strong opposition.” 

Pulteney published a pamphlet which he said was ‘ designed 
as a New-Year’s Gift, proper to be presented by all honest Candi- 
dates to their Electors’. In this he assumed that had the excise 
bill been passed by parliament, the king would have spurned it 
with indignation from the throne.* One urged electors to choose 
earnest, capable representatives, not placemen or pensioners, nor 
those who had ‘ endeavoured to entail Taxes upon you and your 
Posterity, and would in Time have ExcisED even your very 
Teeth ’.4 Another, beseeching men to oppose the minister at the 
ensuing election, declared that children yet unborn would bless 
or censure their conduct on this occasion.’ But now that the 
wild fury and unreason of the earlier contest had died down with 
the abandonment of the project, the court writers obtained a 
hearing with greater success. Patiently they explained all the 
aspects of the plan, so that an opponent lamented that they 
behaved as men whose ideas had not been refuted. They said 
that the scheme had been only to change the method of collecting 
the duties laid on wine and tobacco, that the plan had been 
proposed in good faith, and abandoned when seen to be contrary 
to the wishes or best interests of the British people.’ The present 
parliament had done many excellent things, and its members 
should not fail of re-election merely because they had favoured 
the excise. As always, support was urged for liberty, and for the 
Hanoverian establishment, and for the church.® Through the 

’ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27732, fo. 245. * Ibid. fo. 298. 

* [Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected, p. 18. 

* Advice to the Freeholders and Burghers of Great Britain, p. 14. 

° A Second Review of the Late Excise Scheme, p. 47. 

* [Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme. 

* [Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, pp. 6, 7; The Rise 
and Fall of the late Projected Excise, p. 20; Serious Reflections on the Present Condition 
of Great-Britain, &c. (London, 1733), p. 15. 

* Some Reasons for continuing the Present Parliament, p. 32; The Thoughts of an 
Impartial Man, p. 26. 

® Serious Reflections, p. 8. 
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summer and autumn of 1733, on through the winter, and through 
the spring of the next year, Newcastle, that able and indefatigable 
party manager, worked for success in the elections, and ministers 
at length secured a safe though diminished majority... Thus the 
episode came to an end, for the later contests with Walpole were 
fought out on other issues. 

There were afterwards some who believed that the minister 
was mistaken in dropping his scheme, and that he might well 
have carried it.2 But for long the hatred and odium persisted. 
When the removal of Walpole was debated in 1742, Lord Halifax 
declared that the excise was ‘ such an attack of our natural and 
constitutional rights, as was never perhaps pardoned by any 
nation’.* In later years there were pamphlets. Bolingbroke 
denounced it in a book which instructed princes,‘ and later it 
was held to scorn by a writer who condemned all prime ministers 
and evil favourites of the king.® But the judgement of posterity 
is better reflected in the opinion of one who stood for the cause 
when it failed, that ‘The Thing was lost for not being generally 
understood ; and interested Men, supported by angry Men, pre- 
vailed, by raising false Alarms ’.® RAYMOND TURNER. 


APPENDIX 


List OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 


In the brackets prefixed to titles are given the names of the authors, 
where they can be ascertained, following largely the ascription in the 
catalogue of the British Museum ; in the brackets appended are approxi- 
mate dates of publication within the years, from advertisements in con- 
temporary newspapers. 


(a) For the excise scheme or the ministry 


An Appeal to the Landholders Concerning the Reasonableness and General 
Benefit of an Excise upon Tobacco and Wine (London, 1733 [13 March]). 

The Case of the Planters of Tobacco in Virginia, as Represented by Them- 
selves, &c. (London, 1733 [15 March)). 

The Conduct of the Ministry Compared with its Consequences: or an 
Impartial View of the Present State of Affairs (London, 1733). 

Considerations Occasioned by the Craftsman upon Excises, &c. (London, 
1733). 

A Dialogue between Sir Andrew Freeport and Timothy Squat, Esquire, on 
the Subject of Excises, &c. (London, 1733 [10 March]). 


Basil Williams, The Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 1734, ante, xii. 448-88. 

* Parl. Hist. ix. 262. * Ibid. xi. 1210. 

* Letters. I. On the Spirit of Patriotism (London, 1749), pp. 26, 27. 

* The History of Prime Ministers and Favourites, in England, &c. (London, 1763), 
pp. 155-7. : 

* A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, p. 15. 
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A Letter from a Member of Parliament for a Borough in the West, to a Noble 
Lord in his Neighbourhood there, concerning the Excise-Bill, and the 
Manner and Causes of losing it (London, 1733 [2 June)). 

[Sir Robert Walpole], A Letter from a Member of Parliament to His Friends 
in the Country, concerning the Duties on Wine and Tobacco, &c. 
(London, 1733 [23 February)). 

A Letter to the People of England in General (London, 1734). 

A Letter to William Pulteney, Esq., concerning the Administration of Affairs 
in Great Britain for several Years passed, and the present State thereof, 
with Observations on our polemical Writers (London, 1733). 

Reflections upon a Pamphlet, Entitled Observations upon the Laws of Excise, 
&c. (London, 1733). 

The Reply of a Member of Parliament to the Mayor of His Corporation 
(London, 1733 [3 March]). 

The Report, with the Appendix, from the Committee of the House of Commons 
Appointed to enquire into the Frauds and Abuses in the Customs, to the 
Prejudice of Trade, and Diminution of the Revenue. Published by Order 
of the House of Commons (London, 1733 [7 June]). 

[H. Walpole and M. Concanen ?], The Rise and Fall of the late Projected 
Excise, Impartially Consider’d. By a Friend to the English Constitu- 
tion, &c. (London, 1733 [6 October)). 

[Sir Robert Walpole], Some General Considerations concerning the Alteration 
and Improvement of Publick Revenues (London, 1733 [14 March)). 
[Some Observations on National Treaties, &c. (no title-page), includes] An 
Impartial Enquiry into the Present Question concerning Excise ; in which 
the Advantages arising to the King and Subject, from raising Duties by 

Excise, are demonstrated, and the Objections thereto obviated [1733]. 

Some Observations upon a Paper, Intituled, the List. That is, of those who 
Voted for and against the Excise-Bill (London, 1733 [6 October]). 

Some Reasons for continuing the Present Parliament, &c. (London, 1733 
[27 October]). 

The Thoughts of an Impartial Man upon the Present Temper of the Nation ; 
Offer’d to the Consideration of the Freeholders of Great-Britain (London, 
1733). 

[Sir Robert Walpole ?], A Vindication of the Conduct of the Ministry, in 
the Scheme of the Excise on Wine and Tobacco, &c. (London, 1734). 


(b) Against the excise or the ministry 

Advice to the Freeholders and Burghers of Great Britain. Containing Rules 
and Directions for the Choice of Members to serve in Parliament, &c. 
(London, [1734]). 

An Answer to the Considerations, Occasioned by the Craftsman upon Excise, 
&e. (London, 1733 [10 January)). 

[Nicholas Amhurst or William Pulteney], An Argument against Excises, 
in several Essays, lately published in the Craftsman, and now collected 
together, &c. (London, 1733 [8 January]). 

[Pulteney], The Budget Opened. Or, an Answer to a Pamphlet Intitled, 
a Letter from a Member of Parliament to his Friends in the Country, &c. 

(London, 1733 [13 March]). 
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A Collection of Letters from Several Counties, Cities and Boroughs. Con- 
taining, Instructions to their Representatives in Parliament to Oppose 
any Extension of the Excise Laws (London, 1733 [14 Marchk]). 

Excise Anotomiz'd, and Trade Epitomiz'd : Declaring, that unequall Imposi- 
tion of Excise, to be the only cause of the ruine of Trade, and universall 
impoverishment of this whole Nation. By Z. G. a weil wisher of the 
Common good, &c. (London, 1659, republished 1733 [14 February]). 

Excise: Being a Collection of Letters, &c. Containing, the Sentiments ‘and 
Instructions of the Merchants, Traders, Gentry, and Inhabitants of the 
principal Cities, Counties, Towns, and Boroughs, in England, to their 
Representatives in Parliament, against a New Excise, or any Extension 
af Excise Laws, in what Shape soever, &c. (London, 1733). 

[Bolingbroke—according to the edition of 1769, Dr. Arbuthnot], The 
Freeholder’s Political Catechism (London, 1733 [8 September]). 

French Excise : or, a Compendious Account of the Several Excises in France, 
and the Oppressive Methods us’d in Collecting them. Published for the 
Information of the People of Great-Britain (London, [1733 ?}). 

[Pulteney], dn Humble Address to the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
Elected to represent the Commons of Great Britain in the Ensuing 
Parliament, &c. (London, 1734). 

[Pulteney], The Late Excise Scheme Dissected: or, an Exact Copy of the 
Late Bill, &c. (London, 1734). 

[Pulteney ?], A Letter from a Member of Parliament to His Friend in the 
Country ; Giving his Reasons for opposing the farther Extension of 
the Excise Laws, &c. (London, [1733}). 

A Letter from a Merchant of London to a Member of Parliament, &c. (London, 
1733 [14 March]). 

The Most Important Transactions of the Sixth Session of the First Parliament 
of His Majesty King George II, &c. (London, [1733], contains a ‘ True 
Copy ’ of the excise bill, revised and approved by two gentlemen who 
voted against it). 

Observations upon the Laws of Excise: Shewing, I. That Excises must be 
destructive of Trade in General. II. That Excises are inconsistent with 
the Liberties of a Free People (London, [1733, 5 January)). 

[Pulteney ?], A Review of the Excise-Scheme ; in Answer to a Pamphlet, 
intitled the Rise and Fall of the late projected Excise, &c. (London, 1733). 

[Pulteney], The Second Part of an Argument against Excises, &c. (London, 
1733 [15 January)). 

A Second Review of the late Excise Scheme: Being a Full Answer to a 
Scurrilous Pamphlet, Entitled the Rise and Fall of the late Projected 
Excise, &c. (London, 1734). 

Some Seasonable Animadversions on Excises : Occasion’d by a Pamphlet 
lately publish’d, Entituled, Considerations occasion’d by the Craftsman 
&e. (London, 1733 [17 January)). 





January 


British Mediation between France and 
the United States in 1834-6 


N the year 1835 diplomatic relations between the United States 

and France were suspended. A deadlock resulted. Threats 
were made by the American president of attacks on French com- 
merce. A special French squadron was dispatched to the West 
Indies to protect French shipping. In both countries there was 
much newspaper talk of war, and many sober citizens, including 
those in charge of the negotiations, were at one time or another 
during this acrimonious dispute seriously alarmed lest war should 
take place. Harriet Martineau found the aged Madison full of 
apprehensions lest ‘this quarrel might, in spite of its absurdity, 
issue in war’; and he expressed his sorrow that, if so, it would 
tend to confirm ‘ what is said of the restlessness of popular govern- 
ments ’.2. John Quincy Adams, whose patriotism and prudence 
were both much exercised by the crisis, was at one time of the 
opinion that ‘ if the two countries be saved from war, it seems as 
if it could only be by a special interposition of Providence ’.* 
Similar fears were expressed on this side of the Atlantic both at 
London and at Paris. 

That war did not result may have been due in the main to the 
trivial nature of the dispute. But the wise and tactful attitude of 
the British government towards both parties undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to the settlement, though its role as an official 
mediator was fortunately terminated almost as soon as it had 
begun. Palmerston, who was in office during the greater part of 

' This article is based mainly on the Foreign Office Papers at the Record Office 
(quoted as F.0.). I have also, however, been privileged to use the papers in the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington (quoted as Washington S.D.) and the Austrian Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staats-Archiv (quoted as Vienna St. A.). I naturally also sought to investi- 
gate the diplomatic correspondence in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris, 
but was informed that the papers had been reserved. My friend Dr. Leland had, 
however, made some time ago a catalogue raisonné containing a short précis of the 
dispatches, and he has been good enough to allow me to use it and make some refer- 
ences to it. It is quoted as Paris A.A.E., but it should be understood that I have not 
had the advantage of seeing the original documents themselves. 


? Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel, ii. 13. 
3 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, ix. 217. 
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the time, is not generally thought of as a friendly or conciliatory 
diplomatist towards either the United States or France. But in 
this incident he showed himself a good friend to both countries, 
and his policy was as ingenious and energetic as it was courteous 
and moderate. There is something ironical in the fact that rela- 
tions between the United States and Britain were hardly ever on a 
better footing in the nineteenth century than during the period 
when Andrew Jackson was president and Palmerston secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. 

Andrew Jackson’s election marked the beginning of a new era 
in American politics. The old aristocratic control of the demo- 
eracy was overthrown when Adams was defeated, and the new 
president introduced new men and new methods to Washington. 
The result was a tremendous contest between the old forces 
strongly entrenched in the senate and the new democracy, which 
relied on the spoils system, new press methods, and ingenious 
political propaganda for its success.1_ Jackson was surrounded by 
a ‘Camarilla ’ of devoted and unscrupulous men, who carried on 
unrelenting war against the whig leaders during the whole period 
of his presidency with unexampled success. The position of 
domestic politics was completely transformed. 

How would this new situation affect foreign policy ? Jackson, 
the hero of New Orleans, the man who had put to death Arbuthnot 
and Armbrister, might have been expected to seek popularity by 
continuing to pose as an especial enemy of Britain. There were 
then, as always, many points of dispute between the two countries. 
But fortunately, perhaps, Jackson found another issue, which 
appealed to his active patriotism and his desire to assert the right 
of the United States to equality with European powers: the in- 
demnity claimed by the United States from France for damages 
done to her commerce during the later Napoleonic wars. The 
European powers, having been at war with France, had settled 
their claims in the general settlement, but the United States, not 
having fought against her, had no such opportunity. From the 
close of the war, however, these claims had been continually 
pressed by succeeding ministers with great tenacity of purpose. 
Jackson asserted them vigorously, and a settlement had been 
promised in 1829, of which the Revolution of 1830 had prevented 
the fulfilment. He took up the case, however, with the new 
government of Louis-Philippe, and in July 1831 had the satis- 
faction of concluding a treaty, moderate enough, by which France 
promised to pay twenty-five million francs in six instalments, 
while the United States reduced the duties on French wines. This 
treaty was promptly ratified by the senate, the new duties were 


* See for a vivid but admittedly prejudiced description Claude G. Bowers, The 
Party Battles of the Jackson Period. 
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brought into force, and Jackson, feeling sure of his money and 
not too well versed in diplomatic etiquette, promptly drew a bill 
on the French government for the first instalment, which he dis- 
counted with the Federal Bank. 

But the French ministers had not found it so easy to secure 
the necessary legislative authority for the treaty. The new bour- 
geois parliament showed no anxiety to vote the money, and the 
governments were too weak and too occupied with other matters 
to force the issue. The American bill could not be met and its 
protest cost the United States a considerable sum of money. 
Jackson was seriously annoyed at what he considered a slight on 
his country and on his own administration. He appointed, there- 
fore, Edward Livingston, his secretary of state, as minister to 
France with instructions to press the settlement to the utmost of 
his power. With him as secretary of embassy went Barton, his 
son-in-law. He was succeeded in the state department by Louis 
M‘Lane, but the latter resigned in June 1834 and Forsyth, an able 
and cautious man of considerable experience in diplomacy, was 
appointed in his place. 

Livingston had, however, no more success than his prede- 
cessors and the treaty was rejected by the chamber. His anger 
was not soothed by the prompt resignation of the Duc de Broglie 
and Sebastiani. Moreover, he seems to have thought that the 
chambers had adjourned for a long period, and he informed his chief 
to that effect, though such was not the case. He appealed to the 
president, therefore, to mark the displeasure of the United States 
in his annual message to Congress. Jackson was not the man to 
neglect such an appeal and his message startled the world by its 
menacing tone. Though the language was lofty and restrained, it 
contained threats against France and asked Congress for power to 
institute reprisals against French commerce, if the money re- 
mained unpaid. While there had been much indignation in the 
country at the rejection of the treaty, few had expected Jackson 
to go so far. Sir Charles Vaughan, the British minister, imme- 
diately reported that Jackson’s requests would not be granted by 
Congress and that the message ‘ had emanated exclusively from 
the president and [is] not altogether approved by his advisers’.' 
Jackson’s foes in the senate, indeed, especially Henry Clay, saw in 
it an opportunity for exposing the unfitness for high office of their 
successful rival. 

Palmerston was in office when the French chambers rejected 
the treaty, and he at once saw the effect it was likely to produce on 
the United States. The incident had an irritating effect on his own 
diplomacy, for it caused the fall of de Broglie, with whom he had 
established closer relations than with any other French minister. 


? Vaughan to Palmerston, 4 December 1834, F.O. America 292. 
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Palmerston had also recently negotiated the Quadruple Alliance 
and was engaged in prosecuting grandiose schemes for the union of 
all Europe against Russia in defence of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Dominions, so threatened by the Treaty of UnkiarSkelessi. He had 
no wish, therefore, to see his ally engaged in an unprofitable con- 
troversy with the United States. Moreover, he still felt, like all 
British statesmen, that the relations of the United States with 
European powers were an especial concern of Britain ; while he 
was bound to take into account the disturbing effects on British 
commerce which would be caused by any rupture, however much 
British shipping might momentarily benefit by the conflict of her 
rivals. He had of course no locus standi to interfere in the dispute, 
which in no way concerned his own country, but he was anxious 
to use his influence with both parties to compose their differences. 

He accordingly addressed a private letter to Vaughan, admitting 
the American grievance and the possibility of retaliation at which 
Vaughan had already hinted. 


It is also evident (he continued) that such measures would in the first 
instance lead to results, which might to a certain degree be advantageous 
to us by favouring our trade and navigation. But nevertheless we have a 
higher and more permanent interest in preventing any quarrel between our 
two friends and in doing good offices by both ; and therefore I wish you to 


omit no opportunity of endeavouring to allay irritation on the part of the 
Americans on this subject, and of trying to persuade them to suspend their 
judgment for a while as to the conduct of the French Chambers and to 
wait with patience to see what those Chambers will do at their next meeting. 
The vote of rejection in the last Session was evidently founded upon a 
suspicion that France had not been fairly dealt with by her own negotiators, 
and not upon any dishonest feeling towards the United States. Pray 
communicate confidentially on this matter with the French Minister and 
assist him in any way you can without mixing yourself or your government 
up with a question which we have nothing directly to do with. 


This private letter, in accordance with Palmerston’s custom, 
was not placed in the archives, and was taken away by him on the 
dismissal of the Melbourne cabinet by William IV, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, and it was not known to Wellington, who re- 
ceived Vaughan’s reports of his action upon it.” 

For Vaughan had naturally watched the position carefully. 


' Palmerston to Vaughan, 12 November 1834, F.O. America 288. 

* The puzzled Wellington got Backhouse, the under-secretary of state, to write 
to Palmerston about it. Palmerston, who was at Broadlands, wrote to Backhouse 
to get it from his rooms in Stanhope Street, * You will see a number of green and white 
bags lying on the floor filled with my private correspondence as Secretary of State ’. 
The letter could not be found, however, and was only recovered by Palmerston himself, 
who sent it to Backhouse on 1 February 1835, writing, ‘ Pray return it to me after you 
have had a copy made. I can have no objection to its being placed upon the records 
of the Foreign Office’ (F.O. America 305). Cf. Wellington’s recollection of this inci- 
dent in Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 427-8, which is, however, not accurate. 
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He had once communicated to his French colleague, Serrurier, 
Forsyth, and Jackson himself the substance of Palmerston’s letter. 
Jackson, while justifying his conduct, protested ‘that persons 
were mistaken who could imagine that he had any disposition to 
go to war—that he abhorred it and would not for the sake of the 
five million dollars due from France go to war with an obscure 
Indian tribe’. Both he and Forsyth professed themselves very 
grateful for the ‘frank and open conduct of H.M. Government’. 
Vaughan also made his views known to several members of the 
committees of Congress, who were considering the president’s 
message and were anxious to know the sentiments of the British 
government, he hoped with good results. 

In any case one suspicion, which had inevitably arisen, had 
been removed. It had been assumed, added Vaughan, as a result 
of ‘ former animosities ’, 


that a dispute between France and the United States must be acceptable 
to Great Britain, giving as it must commercial advantages to the latter. 
It was reported to me that French agents in this country looked upon the 
threatened measures of reprisals upon French property as a collusion be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. I am happy to know that your 
Lordship’s letter enables me at once to put an end to such idle calumnies.! 


But if the whigs were by no means disposed to grant Jackson 
powers to institute reprisals, much depended on the manner in 
which the message was received in France. Unfortunately, it was 
known there before the money had been granted by the chambers, 
and it at once caused a violent upheaval of opinion. The French 
ministry felt it as necessary as Jackson had done to defend the 
honour of their country, and de Rigny, the new foreign minister, at 
once recalled Serrurier and sent Livingston his passports, though 
the latter refused to leave France without direct orders from his 
government.2 In England also the message, in spite of the general 
election, attracted considerable attention, and, according to Vail, 
the American chargé d’affaires, the justice of the American cause 
was everywhere admitted, not only in the press but also in diplo- 
matic circles. Wellington told him that the French government 
intended to avoid discussion and allow the controversy to ‘ slum- 
ber awhile’, while Pozzo di Borgo, who had just replaced Lieven at 
London, said that he entirely approved Livingston’s action.* It 


' Vaughan to Palmerston, 20 December 1834, F.O. America 292. 

* De Rigny admitted to Apponyi, the Austrian ambassador, that the message was 
only a personal one of Jackson to Congress, but, he said, ‘il fallait bien faire quelque 
chose et surtout s’en prendre au Président ; nous ne pouvions pas le couper en deux 
et voir en lui différens personnages ’ (Apponyi to Metternich, 17 January 1835, Vienna 
St. A., Frankreich-Berichte, 1835). 

® Vail to Forsyth, 14, 22 January, 21, 27 February, 30 May 1835, Washington S.D., 
England 42, 43. On 24 February an advertisement was inserted in The Times an- 
nouncing that the American consul at Cowes was making preparations to receive a 
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was perhaps only natural, therefore, that Wellington should send 
his opinion that ‘ the less we interfere the better, excepting by the 
expression of the earnest wish of His Majesty that the question 
may be settled amicably and that in the meantime as little of 
harsh language should be used in public discussion as may be 
possible ’, and that de Rigny should concur, stressing ‘ the advan- 
tages which may result from the amicable endeavours of H.M.’s 
Govt. to prevent in the public discussions of this question in 
the United States the expression of any violent or hostile feeling 
towards France ’.! 

In France itself, however, words were not measured, and when 
the new ministry fell in its turn, and another in which de Broglie 
resumed office eventually brought the question once more before 
the chambers, Jackson was violently assailed by some of the 
deputies. Thiers, the new minister of the interior, took charge 
of the defence, but after an able attack by Berryer the government 
could only obtain their bill by accepting an amendment, moved 
by General Villajé, 

That the payments to be effected in execution of the first article of the 
present Bill shall take place only after the French Government shall have 


received satisfactory explanations as to the message of the President of the 
United States, dated Dec. 3, 1834. 


On this, Livingston, who had conducted with great ability a corre- 
spondence with the French government, obviously meant to be 
laid before Congress, prepared to leave France. In a final note he 
reviewed the whole controversy, and, while repudiating the doc- 
trine that France had any right to take notice of a presidential 
message, which was merely an internal transaction between dif- 
ferent parts of the United States government, he did in effect 
explain that the president had no intention of menacing the French 
government or people. To this de Broglie replied in an equally 
long note dated 17 June 1835, also meant for American consump- 
tion, which he addressed to the French chargé d’affaires at Washing- 
ton, Pageot.? 

Meanwhile there had been complicated manceuvres at Wash- 
ington. Further messages were sent by the president to Congress 
and debates took place in both houses, Adams making in February 
a patriotic speech which cost him election to the senate. Jackson 


large American fleet in the Channel. Vail was much afraid lest this canard might 
produce a bad effect in France, but it appears to have escaped notice. Its insertion 
was apparently due to the consul’s vanity. 

' Wellington to Aston (chargé d'affaires), 30 January 1835; Aston to Wellington, 
6 February 1835, F.O. France 497, 499. 

* Cowley to Wellington, 10, 13, 17, 20 April 1835, F.O. France 501. Cowley took 
over on 27 March 1835, but was there barely six weeks, since Palmerston of course 
brought back Granville on his return to office. Livingston’s notes-may be read in 
British and Foreign State Papers, xxiii. 1295-1336. 
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professed to think that the country might be in dangerfrom France 
and asked Congress for money for fortifications. The house of repre- 
sentatives, partly as the result of a violent speech from Adams, were 
ready to grant it him, but the senate held back, and the final com- 
promise was reached too late for the bill to be signed before Congress 
expired on 4 March.!. Though attempts were naturally made to 
accuse the whigs of want of patriotism, the excitement died down 
when Congress rose, and on 12 March Vaughan could express the 
wish ‘ that in France there is as little desire to engage in hostilities 
as in the U.S.’ He had, indeed, no hope that Jackson could be 
induced to make the explanation demanded by the Villajé amend- 
ment, news of which reached Washington in June, but Forsyth 
was consistently peaceful, and, in his absence, Vaughan relied on 
the *‘ temperate and judicious counsel ’ of Mr. Van Buren, in whom 
the president had ‘ unlimited confidence’. It might, moreover, 
be of importance that Pageot, the French chargé d’affaires, was the 
son-in-law of Major Lewis, one of the principal members of the 
‘Kitchen Cabinet’, and that the president was the godfather of his 
infant son, who had been christened Andrew Jackson. Living- 
ston’s arrival at New York was, however, the occasion of a con- 
gratulatory dinner organized by the Jacksonians, and a similar one 
with patriotic toasts was given in Philadelphia.” 

It was not, therefore, a very easy situation that Palmerston 
found when he came back to the foreign office in April 1835 in 
spite of an earnest endeavour of the representatives of the Eastern 
Powers to prevent his return. But Granville had, of course, gone 
back to Paris, replacing Cowley, who admitted with tears in his 
eyes that he had been a fool to go there, and de Broglie, the main 
upholder of the English alliance, was also back at the French 
foreign office ; with him Palmerston again established the closest 
relations. It was only natural, therefore, that de Broglie should 
appeal to Palmerston to help him to get out of the muddle. At 
first, however, he merely asked for a continuance of the same good 
offices which Palmerston had spontaneously begun in 1834, send- 
ing him all the relevant correspondence including Livingston’s 
note and his own to Pageot mentioned above.’ Palmerston im- 
mediately instructed Vaughan to do what he could unofficially : 


My letter to you of the 12th November (he said) was written upon the 
spontaneous impulse of those feelings of conciliation by which H.M.’s 
Government is constantly animated, and on the present occasion it is only 
one of the parties that has asked our good offices, and even this application 
is only a request for unofficial and informal assistance. Indeed, as the 


1 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, ix. 207-8, 213. 


* Vaughan to Wellington, 4, 12 March, to Palmerston, 12 June, 4, 20, 29 July 1835, 
F.O. America 300. 


3 Granville to Palmerston, 22, 26 June 1835, F.O. France 502. 
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parties at variance are not merely the executive Governments of the two 
countries but their respective legislatures, it is obvious that no third 
Power could pretend to act in the capacity of mediator unless invited to do 
so in the most formal manner. 


He added, however, that while he was perfectly impartial to both 
parties he hoped that, as the French chambers had voted the money, 
the American government would ‘find it easy to remove from the 
government of France any erroneous impression that an intention 
to insult a friendly state had mixed itself up with the performance 
of that national duty which consisted in pressing for redress ’.1 

Vaughan did not, however, make much progress. Forsyth had 
been shown de Broglie’s dispatch by Pageot, and he admitted that 
it was moderate and judicious. But he insisted that ‘ disguise it as 
you will any step taken by the United States beyond what has 
already passed in the way of explanation must imply a certain 
concession which the president and people of the United States 
are resolved not to make’ ; and he refused to receive a copy of the 
dispatch, fearing justly that he would have to lay the document 
before the senate, when it might be used against him by the enemies 
of the administration. 


Under these circumstances (Vaughan explained) I can only when an oppor- 


tunity offers warn the Secretary of State against putting himself into the 
wrong by acting upon a mistaken notion so prevalent in the country that 
the United States ought to be more tenacious of their honour than the 
satisfaction of a debt which the indemnity bill offers, and that the powers 
in Europe, who appreciate the blessing of peace, will not easily be convinced 
that any reasonable difficulty can now subsist which can justify an interrup- 
tion of their relations with France.” 


A little later he had to report that the views of the president 
and his ministers had not changed. He hinted, however, that a 
method, which ultimately proved to be the way of escape from the 
deadlock, had been considered. ‘I am inclined to think’, he re- 
ported, ‘that an opportunity will be seized of making some explana- 
tion probably in the message, which the President will deliver to 
Congress at the beginning of the month of December.’ * 

This same idea had occurred also to European statesmen. 
While Louis-Philippe himself and many other French politicians 
had resented Palmerston’s return to office, de Broglie continued 
to maintain the closest relations with him through Granville and 
Sebastiani. For both statesmen the American question was an 
irritating nuisance, and neither was blind to the increasing ill 

* Palmerston to Vaughan, 27 June 1835, F.O. America 299. The draft is endorsed 
‘Highly Approved. William R.’ 

* Vaughan to Palmerston, 12 September 1835, F.O. America 301. 

* Vaughan to Palmerston, 20 September 1835, F.O. America 301. _ Vaughan now 


left the United States, and Bankhead acted as chargé d'affaires until the new minister, 
Fox, could reach his post from Brazil. 
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temper on both sides of the Atlantic. It was de Broglie who sug- 
gested to Palmerston the method by which the necessary explana- 
tion might be made without too great a sacrifice of his pride. The 
original threat had been made in a message to Congress: why 
should not the explanation be made ina similar way ? Palmerston 
at once took up the suggestion. 


I have learnt by a private communication from Lord Granville (he 
wrote) that he has reason to think that the existing difficulty between the 
French Government and that of the United States might be got over by 
some conciliatory paragraph in the message of the President at the opening 
of the next Congress. 

Lord Granville does not suggest any particular expression or meaning, 
but it is probable that, if the President saw no objection to this mode of 
solving the difficulty, he would easily frame some sentence which, while 
it cnly repeated that which the American Government has previously said 
[and] would not be derogatory to the dignity of the United States, might 
on the other hand be taken by the French Government as a sufficient 
ground upon which to rest their final execution of the Treaty. You will 
throw out this suggestion for the consideration of the President, explaining 
confidentially to Mr. Forsyth in what way the idea has originated. 


It would be months, however, before it could be seen whether 
this suggestion would bear fruit, and meanwhile the situation got 
rapidly worse. Barton at the orders of his government sent to 
inquire if the French government intended to pay. The Duc de 
Broglie could only repeat that an explanation must first be made 
to France, whereupon Barton asked for his passports. The French 
government had, therefore, to recall Pageot, and the two countries 
were left without any means of diplomatic communication. Pal- 
merston, of course, at once acceded to de Broglie’s request that 
Britain should take charge of the interests of French subjects in 
the United States, thus showing to the world the ‘ intimate union ’ 
of the two governments. Moreover, the French government, re- 
membering the threats of Jackson against French commerce, 
and receiving accounts of the rising temper in the United States, 
felt that they must strengthen their naval position in the West 
Indies, and ordered to that station three ships of the line and four 
frigates. At the suggestion of Niles, who had previously held a 
diplomatic situation at Paris, and who had lately returned there 
as a private citizen, de Broglie requested Palmerston to notify the 
American government that the naval force was prepared solely for 


1 Granville to Palmerston, 26 June 1835, F.O. France 502 ; Palmerston to Vaughan, 
16 September 1835, F.O. America 299. I have not seen the private letter from Graw- 
ville to which Palmerston alludes. Palmerston was afraid lest Vaughan’s departure 
should have prevented this idea being communicated to Forsyth, and subsequently, 
therefore, told Vail about it, too late, however, to influence the message (Vail to 
Forsyth, 6 November 1835, Washington S.D., England 43). 
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the defence of the French commerce and with no hostile intention 
against America.! 

By now, indeed, the French government were undoubtedly 
afraid lest they should be forced into war by some violent act of 
the United States. When Rothschild told de Broglie that he 
might soon be faced with a non-intercourse act, he said that such a 
measure would be equally injurious to both parties. 


‘Non,’ a répondu M. de Rothschild, ‘ car vous ne pouvez pas vous passer des 
cotons américains, au lieu que l’Amérique peut se passer de vos soieries et 
de vos vins, en les tirant de l’Angleterre.’ ‘Eh bien,’ répliqua M. de 


9 


Broglie, ‘ pour lors nous leur déclarerons la guerre.’ ? 


Louis-Philippe had himself become seriously alarmed, and while 
admitting that de Broglie was now doing everything possible, 
blamed his ministers for not having secured the rejection of the 
fatal Villajé amendment which had tied their hands so disastrously. 
They had only accepted it, he told Apponyi, 


avec une precipitation entiérement gratuite que pour se rendre populaire 
et parce qu’ils ont l’habitude de traiter les affaires les plus importantes 
avec une impardonnable légéreté. 


De Broglie also confessed himself at his wit’s end : 


‘Si laffaire’, m’a dit-il, ‘continuait 4 étre traitée entre les Cabinets nul 
doute qu’on finiroit par s’arranger—impossible méme qu’on n’y parvint pas ! 
Mais dés qu’elle entre dans le domaine des assemblées je ne réponds plus du 
résultat; elle deviendra dés lors ou le jouet des passions ou bien l’instrument 
d’un intérét intérieur et administratif. . . . Sile Gouvernement américain se 
refuse & cette déclaration, il fait la chose la plus absurde et la plus stupide 
possible, et si l’interruption du commerce entre les deux états devoit en 
étre le résultat, tous les torts seront de son cété.’ 


Naturally in this atmosphere all sorts of rumours were given cre- 
dence. Louis-Philippe saw a connexion between the American 
dispute and the tangled Eastern question, and was afraid of a 
rapprochement between the United States and Russia. By the 
beginning of December the Austrian ambassador thought war not 
unlikely, and reported the naval preparations of the French govern- 
ment to Vienna.’ 

Meanwhile de Broglie and Palmerston had continued to seek 
for a way of escape. De Broglie suggested that the necessary ex- 
planation should be made to Britain instead of to France. Pal- 
merston thought, however, that something must be done by both 

1 Granville to Palmerston, 23, 26, October, 1, 9, 20 November, 4 December 1835, 
F. O. France 505, 506; Palmerston to Granville, 30 October 1835, F.O. France 498. 

* Apponyi to Metternich, 10 November 1835, Vienna St. A., Frankreich-Berichte, 
1835. Apponyi had not paid great attention to the earlier phases of the dispute, 
but he now began to send long dispatches about it. 


* Apponyi to Metternich, 13, 16, 22 November, 1 December 1835, Vienna St. A., 
Frankreich-Berichte, 1835. 
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sides simultaneously and put forward an ingenious scheme, which 
had occurred to him after receiving a dispatch from Bankhead. 
The French government, he said, were ready to pay the money as 
soon as the explanation was received ; the American government 
had not distinctly said they would not give the explanation until 
the money should be received, but they might be willing to give it 
on being notified definitely that the money would be paid on a 
certain day through definite channels. 


Would it then be impossible (he asked Granville) so to arrange the 
matter by a previous understanding between the two Governments that 
the French Government should announce to that of the United States, that 
the payment will be made on a given day, fixing on a day sufficiently 
distant to admit of a communication to and from the United States, and 
that thereupon the American Government should give the explanations in 
such a manner that those explanations should reach Paris before the time 
of actual payment should have arrived ? 

It would, of course, be necessary that by the intervention of a third 
party there should have been a previous but secret understanding between 
the French and American governments that, immediately upon the un- 
qualified announcement of payment by France, the explanations should be 
given by the United States. 

It seems to His Majesty’s government that by an arrangement of this 
sort the honour of the two parties might be saved and the difference between 
them amicably adjusted.* 


This was, in effect, an offer to act as mediator, and the French 
government were reluctantly coming to the conclusion that an 
official mediation would be necessary. They had been anxious to 
avoid it lest it should seem to place France in a derogatory situa- 
tion. When the rumour of it arose in Paris they denied it, and 
de Broglie warned Sebastiani that Bankhead must appear to make 
any suggestions at Washington on British initiative and not be 
informed of the negotiations between London and Paris.? But 
Palmerston felt that the time had come when he must place his 
efforts on a more definite footing, and Louis-Philippe, who was 
now seriously alarmed, agreed with him. ‘ La question américaine 
est toujours un objet de grande préoccupation pour 8.M.,’ reported 
Apponyi, after an interview with the king : 


Elle dit avec raison que le payement des 25 millions a été consenti précisé- 
ment pour éviter ce qu’on redoute de voir arriver maintenant, et que les 
ministres sont si bien fait que la question de la guerre ne dépend main- 
tenant ni d’eux ni des Chambres—mais qu’elle dépend uniquement du 
General Jackson! Le Roi a bien voulu me confier que son espoir principal 


1 Palmerston to Granville, 5 December 1835, F.O. France 498; Sebastiani to de 
Broglie, 30 November, 3 December 1835, Paris A.A.E., Angleterre 646, pp. 241-3, 
249-51. 

* De Broglie to Sebastiani, 7 December 1835; Sebastiani to de Broglie 7, 11 
December 1835, Paris A.A.E., Angleterre 646, pp. 254-60. 
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reposoit sur une démarche médiatrice de |’ Angleterre et que c’étoit vers ce 
but que tendoient maintenant tous ses efforts. 


The step had in fact already been decided upon in principle as a 
result of Palmerston’s last offer. De Broglie agreed that it was 
useless merely to ask for an explanation to be made to Britain, 
and, while not yet able to accept Palmerston’s suggestion, he was 
of opinion, Granville reported, 


that, if the British government acted as Mediator between the two Govern- 
ments, the French government might, consistently with the intention of 
the Chamber of Deputies in adopting General Villajé’s amendment, accede 
to the mode proposed in your Lordship’s despatch. The mediation would 
be considered by the Chambers as a satisfactory s¢curity for the due execu- 
tion of the mutual engagements of the two governments.” 


On receipt of this communication Palmerston, assured that one at 
least of the parties would accept it, decided to make a formal offer 
of mediation. He prepared, therefore, during the next week avery 
detailed and careful appreciation of the whole case for the use of 
his representative at Washington. The offer was also made to the 
impatient de Broglie in a dispatch to Granville of 22 December.® 

No less than six dispatches, as well as a draft of a note, were sent 
to Bankhead.‘ The first instructed him to present without delay 
a note to the American secretary of state, which formally offered 
mediation in the confident hope that means would be found to 
satisfy the honour of both parties. It was intimated that the 
British government knew that the French government would 
accept the offer. Palmerston was, however, by no means so con- 
fident about the intentions of the American government. He 
therefore supplied Bankhead with alternative instructions in case 
the offer was rejected. Though circumstances prevented this dis- 
patch being left on record, it contains so incisive and profound 
examination of the whole situation, and especially of the diplo- 
matic significance of a presidential message, that it is to be re- 
gretted that it was not available for the instruction of future 
generations. 

Bankhead was instructed to ask the American government to 
take in good part ‘ the remarks of a friendly Power submitted in 
the spirit of peace and made with no other view than that of avert- 


' Apponyi to Metternich, 15 December 1835, Vienna St.A., Frankreich-Berichte, 1835. 

* Granville to Palmerston, 11 December 1835, F.O. France 506. 

* Palmerston to Granville, 22 December 1835, F.O. France 498; Sebastiani to 
de Broglie, 14, 17, 21 December 1835; de Broglie to Sebastiani, 24 December 1835, 
Paris A.A.E., Angleterre 646, pp. 262-3, 266-7, 269, 270-1. Greville suggests that 
one of the motives actuating the British government was anxiety for the cotton supply 
if France blockaded the American ports (Memoirs, iii. 229-30). 

* Palmerston to Bankhead, 21 December 1835 (nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11), F.O. America 
299. The note to be presented is in British and Foreign State Papers, xxiv. 1157-9: 
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ing from both of the differing parties the evils of an unnecessary 
war ’, and to state that, 


if any of the observations which you are instructed to submit should 
wear the appearance of criticism upon the line taken by the United States, 
H.M.’s Govt. is persuaded that the natural frankness of character which 
distinguishes the President will lead him to appreciate the openness and 
absence of reserve with which the communications of friendship ought 
always to be marked. 


After this appeal ad hominem Palmerston proceeded to an 
analysis of the diplomatic position. France, he said, had taken 
offence at certain passages of the president’s message of 3 Decem- 
ber 1834, which had been construed as casting imputations on its 
good faith and as implying menaces. The president on the other 
hand had contended, (1) that no such imputation or menace was 
intended and had disclaimed both, and (2) that in any case the 
French government had no right to take cognizance of any such 
communication, ‘inasmuch as such communications are from the 
nature of the constitution of the United States “‘ domestic con- 
sultations ” sacred from foreign interference ’, and that explana- 
tions could only be demanded after a law had been passed. 

Palmerston was here quoting from Livingston’s final note of 
25 April, and he proceeded to found on it a very formidable dilemma 
for the American government. If it was true and applicable to 
the liberal governments of America, as Livingston contended, 


Upon what ground, may it be asked, did the President feel himself called 
upon to notice in his message of December 1834 the then existing state of 
the domestic communications between the executive and the Chamber of 
Deputies in France upon the subject of the American claims, and to anim- 
advert upon a resolution of one branch only of the French legislature 
upon the subject ? Surely this affair still bore at that time in France the 
character of a domestic consultation between two branches of a constitu- 
tional Government. The French executive had recommended to the 
Chambers to make provision for satisfying those American claims which 
the executive by treaty had acknowledged to be just. One branch of the 
legislature, the Chamber of Deputies, had passed a resolution by which 
it refused for the moment to adopt the recommendation of the executive. 
But that resolution was not final and no Law was passed at variance with 
the engagements of the Treaty. The executive, which by the Constitution of 
France, as well as by that of the United States, is the organ by which the 
nation speaks to Foreign Powers, declared to the President that the faith 
of the French nation was still pledged by the Treaty, and that the pledge 
which had thus been given would still be redeemed. Was the President 
then borne out by the doctrine of Mr. Livingston in taking cognizance of 
these ‘consultations and proceedings’ of the French legislature ‘ while 
yet in an inchoate state ’, and might he not have waited for some ‘ govern- 
mental act’ or language on the part of France which should be open to 
“exception ’, instead of making these internal discussions the subject of 
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animadversion by a Foreign Power? It appears to H.M.’s Govt. that, if 
the French Cabinet has erred against the doctrine laid down by Mr. 
Livingston, the President had himself first set them an example at variance 
with the spirit and principle of that doctrine. 


After this demonstration of Jackson’s inconsistency Palmer- 
ston went on to make some wise observations on the whole question 
of presidential messages. 


But H.M.’s Govt. would venture to submit (he continued) that Mr. 
Livingston’s doctrine, though undeniably true in theory, is one which 
cannot be carried out to its full extent in practice, without necessarily 
producing quarrels between nations. For the feelings and passions of 
mankind are not to be restrained by mere force of logick, when they are 
worked upon and excited by natural stimulants, and if the executive of one 
country should in a communication to the legislature of that country use 
offensive language with respect to another nation, and for the sake of 
argument we may suppose without any cause sufficient; and if such 
communications should be made public to the whole world, is it in the 
nature of man possible that the nation so offended should have its resent- 
ment appeased by being told that, according to the theoretical principles 
of constitutional Government, it had no right to know what passed between 
two branches of the legislature of another country? Would not the 
answer be, if your communications had been secret as well as domestic, or 
if the knowledge of them had at least been intended to be confined to 
those who made and those who received them, and if we had learnt them 
only by a breach of confidence or by an act of treachery, your answer might 
be valid and just: but since you yourselves have chosen to publish to 
the world accusations which we consider to be an affront, the originally 
domestic nature of the communication is lost in the publicity which it has 
since intentionally acquired, and we must hold you responsible for having 
defamed our character to the other nations of the world. In this manner 
the practice has an evident tendency to lead to war. But even supposing 
the answer here imagined to be given to the offending party was admitted 
to be one which could not in reason be rejected, what would the probable 
consequences be ? Why undoubtedly, that the resentment excited would 
not be extinguished by the success of a technical argument ; that inflamed 
passion would find an adequate vent; and that the offended party would 
retort upon the offending one by communications from its executive to 
its Chambers or by resolutions of the Chambers themselves ; and can it 
be supposed that a contest of words thus carried on would not lead in the 
end to a conflict of arms ? 

It appears then to H.M.’s Govt. that the second ground of reply which 
Mr. Livingston takes up in his note of 25th April is one which requires 
some discretion and qualification in its practical application, and which at 
all events contains a rule of criticism from which even the message of the 
President cannot entirely escape. 

Insubmitting these remarks to Mr. Forsyth, H.M.’sGovt. desires distinctly 
to be understood as not wishing to attach to them any more weight than 
may appear intrinsically to belong to them, and especially as net intending to 
dispute the abstract principle in whichas I have stated H.M.’s Govt. concur. 
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Having thus stated the general principle, Palmerston went on 
to argue that Livingston’s note constituted in itself an explanation 
and should have been accepted by the French government. They 
had been misled probably by the excitement of the controversy, 
by the fact that the note was a personal one and not sanctioned by 
Washington, and by misreading some of its passages. The British 
government, therefore, wished to inquire if they were right ‘ in 
understanding Mr. Livingston to have declared in his note of 
25 April that the President had no intention of casting imputations 
on the honour and good faith of France or to hold out threats to 
sway the conduct of the French nation ’. 

In two subsequent dispatches Palmerston explained more in- 
formally the reasons for this request. If Livingston’s note was 
accepted in the sense in which they interpreted it, he was sure he 
could get the French government to accept it as sufficient explana- 
tion. They would then pay the money and the whole controversy 
would be at an end. 

This formidable budget was dispatched on 21 December in a 
special sloop of war. The note and the long dispatch were also 
shown to Vail, who also sent off by the Liverpool Packet his im- 
pressions of them, which were accurate enough. 


So far as I can see (he observed) the contemplated offer is made in the 
best spirit: and is but one more proof added to those I have already 
witnessed of the desire of Great Britain that the general peace should not 
be interrupted from this source—I had almost said her fears, for, as I 
stated before, serious apprehensions are entertained that a rupture between 
us and France would prove the spark destined to ignite the latent elements 
of general combustion. From what I can see . . . should the advances of 
Great Britain be acceptable to us there is no fear of their not being so to 
France. Indeed, I would almost permit myself to believe that if the idea 
of a mediation did not originate with her, she has easily been made aware 
of the awkwardness of her position and of the general censure cast upon her 
conduct—particularly with reference to her late demonstrations of naval 
and military preparations, which, I feel assured, are, as directed against the 
United States, looked upon as dictated by the heighth of imprudence and 
unjustified, besides, by the shadow of utility. 


Vail was also able to announce by the same mail that the 
French government had accepted the mediation, a fact which was 
at once published in the Moniteur and did much to calm the ex- 
citement on this side of the Atlantic. A few days later other news 
came which removed all apprehensions of a rupture. 

In fact, meanwhile Bankhead had continued his efforts at Wash- 
ington. He had opened Palmerston’s letter to Vaughan suggesting 
that a conciliatory paragraph should be inserted in the president’s 
next message, and he had immediately sought an interview with 


Vail to Forsyth, 30 December 1835, Washington S.D., England 43. 
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Forsyth and pressed the idea upon him. Forsyth said he would 
submit the suggestion to the president, but held out little hope that 
it could be accepted. The French question would undoubtedly 
hold a prominent place in it, but the terms used would depend on 
de Broglie’s instructions to Pageot. In any case the government 
of the United States were determined ‘ to set at rest the question 
as to the right of a foreign nation to ask explanations upon subjects 
mentioned in the president’s message to Congress’. These docu- 
ments are to be considered as suggestions rather than as decisions 
coming from the chief magistrate to Congress, who alone possess 
the prerogative of peace and war. Bankhead noted with regret 
also that public opinion seemed unanimous in supporting the 
president on this head. However, he tackled Andrew Jackson him- 
self, who, while friendly enough, showed himself uncompromising 
on the main issue, stating that ‘ he should consider any concession 
on his part at this moment as compromising the honour of his 
country’; and Bankhead had no hope that he would relent. For- 
syth admitted that Barton had been ordered to leave Paris, if the 
money was not paid, nor would he consent to receive de Broglie’s 
note from Pageot when this was again pressed on him by the 
French chargé d’affaires.1 

Nevertheless all these efforts undoubtedly had an effect on the 
president’s advisers, if not on the president himself. The process 
by which the message of 3 December 1835 was drawn up is not 
exactly known, but it was undoubtedly a compromise of conflicting 
views. Livingston was brought to Washington for consultation, 
and it is probable that some of the ‘ Kitchen Cabinet’, particularly 
Major Lewis, Pageot’s father-in-law, were anxious for some gesture 
of conciliation. The final result at any rate was a message, the 
object of which, as Bankhead explained, was undoubtedly ‘ to 
serve the President either as a document inculcating peace in case 
of a successful termination of this difficulty or as one by which 
in a possible recurrence to hostilities he might be exonerated 
from having indirectly produced such a result’. In the midst 
of much repetition and justification it contained a passage to 
which Bankhead immediately drew attention: ‘ The conception 
that it was my intention to menace or insult the Government 
of France is as unfounded as the attempt to extort from the fears 
of that nation what her sense of justice may deny would be vain 
and ridiculous.’? This in fact did what had been so long re- 
quested, and, though Pageot considered ‘that the language made 
use of by General Jackson in that message was not only unsatis- 
factory but infinitely more offensive to France than that employed 
in his preceding communication to Congress’,? his government, or 


* Bankhead to Palmerston, 29 October, 5 November 1835, F.O. America 301. 
* Ibid., 8, 13 December 1835. 3 Ibid., 30 December 1835. 
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rather his king, did not agree with him. De Broglie, indeed, while 
confessing that the message was far more satisfactory than he had 
expected, suggested that he would prefer to wait for the receipt of 
a second message which was alluded to in that of 3 December. 
But Palmerston had already expressed to Granville the great 
pleasure with which he had seen in the message ‘ those disclaimers 
of any intention to threaten France or to cast an imputation upon 
her good faith, the insertion of which in this message Mr. Bankhead 
was instructed to suggest, in consequence of a communication 
through Yr. Exy. by the French Government’. Louis-Philippe 
took the same view and insisted that the British government 
should be at once informed that as a result of the message France 
was ready to pay the first instalment of the debt immediately.’ 

The main controversy was thus over and Palmerston almost 
regretted that his offer of mediation had been made. He sent the 
news off to Bankhead immediately, together with an intimation 
that France was ready to resume diplomatic relations, later adding 
a wish that, if the president had done anything subsequently which 
would create irritation, he would rescind it in view of the attitude 
of the French government. In communicating the good news to 
Vail, he made no secret of the fact that he feared that the British 
mediation would not be accepted, and that some obstacle might 
thus be put in the way of the resumption of negotiations. Vail 
was, indeed, left with the impression that the British government 
had been manceuvred into this position by France, a view which, 
though far from the truth, Palmerston might have been quite 
glad for him to adopt.? 

There was, however, no need for any anxiety. Great umbrage 
had indeed been caused to the president by Pageot’s publishing de 
Broglie’s note, which Forsyth had refused to receive, and he com- 
mented on the fact severely in a special message of 18 January, in 
which he again suggested non-intercourse measures. But when 
the offer of mediation came Bankhead found that there was im- 
mediately a disposition to take it into favourable consideration, 
and, after a cabinet meeting had been held, Forsyth accepted it 
with a reservation that no power had a right to question presi- 
dential messages. Bankhead acquiesced in the reservation, and 
thought it politic, therefore, not to read to Forsyth that part of 
Palmerston’s long dispatch quoted above, in which the right as- 
sumed by the president was discussed. He got Forsyth to agree, 
however, that caution was necessary when the president talked to 

? Granville to Palmerston, 1 January 1836; Palmerston to Granville, 1 January 
1836, F.O. France 516, 519; Apponyi to Metternich, 3, 4 January 1836, Vienna St. A., 
Frankreich-Berichte, 1836; de Broglie to Sebastiani, 3 January 1836, Paris A.A.E., 
Angleterre 647, pp. 5-7. 


* Palmerston to Bankhead, 6, 18 January 1836, F.O. America 306 ; Vail to Forsyth, 
6 January 1836, Washington S.D., England 43. 
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Congress about the acts of foreign powers, while still insisting on 
the principle that no foreign power had the right to take any notice 
of them. Forsyth also agreed to recommend the suspension of all 
non-intercourse measures until the result of the mediation was 
known. When, therefore, the news came on 15 February that 
France had accepted the message of 3 December 1835 and was 
ready to pay, nothing sufficiently untoward had happened to pre- 
vent the controversy being considered as finished as regards its 
main point.! 

There were still, indeed, some awkward points to be settled 
before diplomatic relations could be resumed, some of them of 
substance, others so trivial that Palmerston’s temper must have 
been tried at times. He behaved always, however, with becoming 
gravity and tact, and eventually, with the assistance of his diplo- 
matic subordinates, overcame all the petty difficulties in the way. 
In February 1836 Thiers succeeded de Broglie as foreign minister, 
and as his main interest was in European affairs he showed himself 
accommodating. Louis-Philippe, who was profuse in his thanks, 
was also anxious to get rid of the question. As he had told Ap- 
ponyi, he had another motive in wishing to get it out of the way 


le plus tot possible et & tout prix, celle d’empécher que |’ Amérique ne com- 
mengat & prendre attitude dans les affaires de l'Europe, qu’une guerre avec 
cette Puissance auroit pu facilement contribuer 4 amener d’une maniére ou 
de l'autre. Elle a déja fait plusieurs tentatives pour parvenir 4 occuper 
une ile dans la Méditerranée. Il faut éviter et ne pas provoquer cela.” 


Many rumours had, indeed, arisen as to American intentions, and 
in February 1836 the English and French consuls at Tangier both 
reported to their governments that negotiations were going on 
between the Moorish government and the United States with a 


view to the latter obtaining a port or naval station on the African 
coast.§ 


‘ Bankhead to Palmerston, 18, 21, 29 January, 6, 13, 21 February (no. 23 and 
private), 1836, F.O. America 306. Forsyth also asked permission to publish the British 
note and his answer, a suggestion against which Bankhead strongly protested. The 
latter was, therefore, much surprised to find the substance of both notes in the Globe. 
Forsyth could only apologize, state that it had been done without his knowledge, and 
promise to keep a tighter hold on the note explaining the dispatch of the French 
squadron, which Bankhead had also sent to him. On the Globe publications Bankhead 
made some caustic remarks: ‘It has been the misfortune of General Jackson that 
during his Presidency he has been surrounded by a sort of Camarilla, consisting of men 
who would sacrifice anything to obtain their own political objects—they know that the 
President is not insensible to flattery and they avail themselves of this weakness to 
make him do that which his own good intentions, if allowed to work, would not sanc- 
tion. One of these persons is the Editor of the Globe[F. P. Blair]. ... It is this under- 
hand influence which frequently causes embarrassment to the members of the Govern- 
ment and leads the President to extremes which he otherwise would avoid.’ 

* Granville to Palmerston, 11 January 1836, F.O. France 519; Apponyi to Metter- 
nich, 4 January 1836, Vienna St. A., Frankreich-Berichte 436. 

* Granville to Palmerston, 11, 14 March 1836, F.O. France 520; cf. Raikes, 
Journal, i. 406-7. 
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It was, therefore, comparatively easy to get the money paid to 
Rothschild, and at Palmerston’s suggestion some interest was added 
without waiting for a formal vote of the chambers. Two points 
had, however, to be explained to the American government. One 
was the meaning of the word ‘ prétendu ’, which had been applied 
to the American claims, and which, translated as ‘pretended’, the 
American government had considered as reflecting on their good 
faith. It was not difficult to satisfy them on this head, and Thiers 
in a formal note solemnly explained the exact meaning of the 
word.! The other question was more difficult. Forsyth had been 
furious with Pageot, because, before his departure, he published in 
the American newspapers the explanatory dispatch of de Broglie 
which Forsyth had refused to receive.2 Vail was accordingly 
instructed to ask Palmerston to get the French government to 
repudiate and censure his action before diplomatic relations were 
resumed. Vail tackled Palmerston, whom he found scarcely suffi- 
ciently impressed with the importance of the point, though it was 
admitted Pageot’s action had been objectionable. Palmerston 
suggested that it would be sufficient if the new French minister 
took up the question. 


The fact is, said His Lordship, in the free and familiar tone which charac- 
terized our interview, that in this affair France had ‘ knocked under’ to 
the United States, and that, having yielded the main point in the dispute, 
it would be more generous not to press her too hard for further concessions 
respecting which no serious difficulty could be apprehended.® 


The French government could not, indeed, disavow Pageot, since, 
as it confessed, the note had been published by its express orders 
in order to make clear its pacific disposition. This reply when it was 
transmitted to Washington caused a good deal of irritation. For- 
syth told Fox that he regarded the publication ‘ as a scheme to 
shew them up to their own people. He told me that the President 
wished it to be clearly understood that similar conduct for the 
future would immediately cause all diplomatic intercourse with 
such agent to be broken off.’ However he yielded to Fox’s en- 
treaties to make his written reply as mild as possible, and did not 
allow the matter to stand in the way of resuming diplomatic 
relations. 

Lastly, there was the important question of the personnel of 
the new diplomatic representatives. It was Palmerston’s opinion, 

* Granville to Palmerston, 21, 28 March, 4 April 1836; Thiers to Sebastiani, 
28 March 1836, F.O. France 520, 521. 

* Bankhead to Palmerston, 18, 21, 22 January 1836, F.O. America 306. 

* Bankhead to Palmerston, 21 February 1836, F.O. America 306; Vail to Forsyth, 
22 March 1836, Washington 8.D., England 43. 

* Granville to Palmerston, 28 March 1836; Thiers to Sebastiani, 28 March 1836, 


F.O. France 520; Palmerston to Fox, 22 April 1836; Fox to Palmerston, 11 June 
1836, F.O. America 307. 
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offered immediately to both sides, that new ministers should be 
appointed not connected with the recriminations of the past. 
The French government, who absolutely refused to receive back 
Livingston, agreed not to reappoint Serrurier. Jackson wanted 
to reappoint Livingston, but objected to Serrurier’s return.! 
Livingston’s death on 23 May removed this difficulty, and 
both sides agreed therefore to appoint new ministers. There 
was a little manceuvring to make quite sure that one side should 
not anticipate the other. However, Lewis Cass, the secretary of 
war, on whom the president’s choice fell, was anxious to get his 
family across the Atlantic before the autumn, and sailed as soon 
as news was received of the nomination of M. Pontois as French 
minister. ‘He is sincerely attached to Great Britain,’ reported 
Fox of Cass—a very mistaken estimate, for one of the results of 
British mediation was to place at Paris a man who did everything 
he could to thwart British policy.? 

Palmerston also had intended new secretaries of embassy to be 
appointed, in view of the active part which both the old had taken 
in the negotiations. Forsyth was naturally very indignant when 
Pageot arrived back at Washington without any previous notice 
to the department of state. He had, however, to swallow his 
indignation, for the return was due to a private intrigue at Wash- 
ington of Major Lewis, Pageot’s father-in-law, and Cass, who had 
informed Louis-Philippe that Pageot’s return would be well re- 
ceived by the president. All this had been done without Forsyth 
or apparently Jackson himself being informed, an extraordinary 
proceeding which Fox reported with much astonishment. Jackson 
was very angry and offered to Forsyth to have the whole matter 
exposed, but by means of the interposition of Fox a sort of explana- 
tion or apology was made and the father of ‘ Andrew Jackson ’ 
allowed to resume his duties at Washington.* 

Thus closed a curious diplomatic incident which might well 
have led to serious and incalculable consequences. Of the great 
value of Palmerston’s services to peace there can be no question. 
They received full recognition at the time in the United States, both 
in the president’s messages and in the debates in Congress. 


Nor, Sir, ought we ever to forget (said Clay in the senate) the noble part 
which Great Britain has acted in this unhappy dispute. If war had broken 
out between the United States and France, and had continued any length 
of time, her neutral position would have enabled her greatly to profit by 
it. She would have carried on the commerce to a large extent of both 


? Granville tc Palmerston, 21 March 1836, F.O. France 520; Fox to Palmerston, 
5 April 1836, F.O. America 307. 

* Fox to Palmerston, 10 October 1836, F.O. America 307. 

* Fox to Palmerston, 22 November 1836, F.O. America 307. Thiers had told 
Mr. Aston that the president was anxious to have Pageot back (Aston to Palmerston, 
5 August 1836, F.O. France 524). 
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belligerents, and her marine must have greatly benefited. Overlooking all 
these advantages with rare disinterestedness and magnanimity, she tendered 
her friendly offices to produce an accommodation, and she well deserves the 
praise which the President has so appropriately bestowed. 


Palmerston was hardly so pleased with the attitude of the 
French government. In the king’s speech at the end of the year 
they made no reference to British help in the settlement, which 
he thought ‘ was not very gracious on their part ’.2 

The main feature of the controversy is not without permanent 
interest. The maintenance by the United States government that 
no foreign power should take any notice of a presidential message 
was of considerable importance. For the Monroe Doctrine was 
also no more than a message. It may be noted that there was no 
allusion to it by either side in the course of this dispute. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


1 Bankhead to Palmerston, 27 February 1836, F.O. America 306. 
* Palmerston to Granville, 2 January 1837; Bulwer, Life of Palmerston, ii. 242. 





Notes and Documents 


The British Bishops at the Council of Arles (314) 


EBoRIvs episcopus de civitate Eboracensi provincia Britannia. 
Restitutus episcopus de civitate Londinensi provincia suprascripta. 
Adelfius episcopus de civitate colonia Londinensium. 

Mansi, Concil. ii, coll. 476-7. 


Mansi’s text gives the reading of the Corbie Codex, the oldest 
(sixth-seventh century) and the best of the manuscripts that con- 
tain the list of signatories. But Londinensium is clearly corrupt, 
for London has just been mentioned, and it was not a ‘colonia’. 
Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, vol. i, p. 7) proposed de civitate 
colonia legionensium, i.e. Caerleon, but (as Haverfield and others 
have pointed out) a fortress is not a likely place for a bishop, 
nor did Caerleon ever give rise to a ‘ colonia’. Lincoln, of course, 
was a ‘colonia’, and an easy correction, which has been generally 
adopted, is de civitate colonia Lindensium. In the fourth century, 
however, the title ‘ colonia ’ had little significance and not much 
currency. It will be noted that York, though a ‘ colonia ’, is not 
described as such. Among the other sees mentioned in the list of 
signatories there is no lack of ‘ coloniae ’ (Cologne, Tréves, Lyons, 
Vienne, Orange, Apt, Arles itself, Tarragona, Saragossa, Merida, 
Carthage, Utica, &c.) ; yet not one of them is so styled. Colonia 
must be regarded as suspect. 

The question then is: What would account for, not Lon- 
dinensium, but colonia Londinensium? Camu(a)|lodunensium 
now suggests itself; m and In are easily confused; cama(u) 
would readily be misread as colna,! and colna lodunensium would 
give colonia Londinensium. The British bishops at Arles would 
then be Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius of 
Colchester (Adelfius episcopus de civitate Camu(a)jlodunensium). 
Colchester, which was several times the size of Lincoln, was a 
considerable emporium trading direct with the Continent, espe- 
cially with the Rhine. It is just where one would look for one of 
the first organized Christian communities in Britain. Oman,? 
citing as the reading of the Toulouse Codex ez civitate Colonia, sug- 


1 Cf. the reading of Pseudo-Isidore ex civitate culnia. 
® England before the Norman Conquest, p. 180, n. 4. 
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gests that Colonia might stand by itself for Colchester. That is 
improbable, even if colonia were sound. In Archaeologia Aeliana,) 
Haverfield, who had previously taken the British sees to be 
York, London, and Lincoln,? gives Colchester as an alternative 
to London, while retaining Lincoln; but he does not explain 
how this view is derived from the text. It is when colonia is 
recognized to be corrupt as well as Londinensium that the way 
is open for Colchester, and there is then no place for Lincoln. 

S. N. Mixer. 





Henry I’s Charter to London 


Despite the labour expended by Liebermann on the text of 
Henry I’s charter to London, it cannot be said that the result 
is altogether satisfactory. The first article of the charter, for 
example, as it stands in the printed text, is deficient both in sense 
and in grammar; but it seemed almost hopeless to expect to 
find a manuscript that offered a superior reading. For the 
Rylands manuscript, discovered since Liebermann printed his 
text, although many years earlier than any other, presented only 
an inferior text of the charter,’ and there is little prospect of 
retrieving another early collection of London documents. 

However, it seemed worth while to consult any text not used 
by Liebermann, and in this way I was led to examine a manu- 
script, formerly in the Phillipps collection (no. 3106), acquired by 
the British Museum in 1911 and now numbered Additional 38131. 
The body of this manuscript was written late in the fourteenth 
century, probably not long after the year 1380, clearly for the use 
of a London citizen. Apart from a little extraneous matter, it 
consists of a collection of statutes and a collection of charters 
and other documents relating to London. The London charters 
obviously were taken either directly or through some intermediate 
source from a Guildhall register: the curious note (fo. 85) 
relating to the translation of the Conqueror’s charter in 1314 
left no doubt on this point. But it was rather surprising to find 
that the version of the preamble and the first article of Henry I’s 
charter was different from aay hitherto recorded. It seemed 
worth while, therefore, to consult the Guildhall registers in the 
hope that they would be found to disclose a similar text which, 
in some way or other, had escaped Liebermann’s notice. 

1 1918, p. 24. 


* Ante, xi. 419. Cf. Haverfield and Macdonald, Roman Occupation of Britain, 
p. 208. 


® Ante, xxviii. 733, 740 ; Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 302. 
* For an analysis of this manuscript see Catalogue of Additions to MSS. in British 
Museum, 1911-15, pp. 31 ff. ° Printed by Riley, Liber Custumarum, p. 247. 
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On examination,’ it was possible to identify one of the two 
versions in the Liber Horn as the undoubted ancestor (possibly 
at one or more removes) of the version in the Additional Manu- 
script. The Liber Horn is a composite volume, and the folios 
which contain this particular text of Henry I’s charter (and other 
London charters) form a separate section written apparently in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, but after the year 1314? 
The text is written in a black ink, to which corrections, rubrics, 
and marginal headings have been added, possibly by the same 
hand, in brown ink. As the reproduction shows, the text of 
Henry I’s charter has been rather heavily corrected. Two correc- 
tions have been noted by Liebermann :* the interlineation of 
hospitium in the fourth article, and in article ten the alteration 
of wardimotum to uadimonia, by erasing the beginning and end 
of the word and rewriting. Liebermann therefore had examined 
this version, but strangely enough he ignored the corrections in the 
preamble and the first article, which are sufficiently remarkable. 

Originally the text read thus : 


Henricus dei gratia rex Angl[ie] archiepiscopo Cant[uariensi] et epi- 
scopis et abbatibus et comitibus et baronibus et iustic[iis] et vicecomitibus 
et omnibus fidelibus suis Francis et Anglicis totius Anglie salutem. 


Sciatis me concessisse ciuibus meis London’ tenendam Midelsex’ ad 
firmam pro CCC libris . . . 


The corrector has, however, underlined dei gratia for deletion and 
has added et dux Normannie to the king’s style. He has struck 
his pen through tenendam and has substituted vicecomitatum 
London’ et. Now these corrections are not likely to be conjectural 
emendations, for they are not such as would suggest themselves 
to any medieval lawyer or official: they should therefore pre- 
sumably be the work of one with a copy before him, and, it would 
seem, a sound copy too. Quite probably the corrector did not 
make all the corrections he should ; so far as he went, however, his 
work carries, if not conviction, something only a little short of it. 

The omission of dei gratia would not occur naturally to a 
fourteenth-century scribe : * the mechanical but erroneous addi- 


* With the aid of Mr. A. H. Thomas, to whom I am indebted for other help. 

* This section is composed of fos. 362 ff. It contains the note as to the translation 
of 1314, with a further marginal note by the corrector explaining the use of the Old 
English letters p and ». This marginal note had been embodied in the text in Add. 
MS. 38131, fo. 85 6. The same note has been written in the margin of Cott. MS. Vesp. 
D. 16, fo. 57 ; but here it is blundered: the text of Henry I’s charter which follows 
at fo. 57 6 is a poor one, uncorrected. Liber Horn (fo. 370) and Vesp. D. 16 (fo. 64) 
each contain another copy of Henry I’s charter. 

* Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 525. 

* Dei gratia is omitted in other fourteenth-century copies : Corpus Christi Coll. 
Camb. MS. 476, fo. 160; Vesp. D. 16, fo. 64; but here the king’s name or initial is 
also omitted. 
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tion of this clause is, on the other hand, common in late copies 
of early Norman charters. The addition of the title ‘ duke of the 
Normans’ to the king’s style, although unusual in a purely 
English document, is in itself not impossible, while its omission 
would be a natural result of a common method of abbreviation. 
The initial of the archbishop of Canterbury is not added: but 
it is not to be assumed that it was necessarily inserted in the 
original.” 

The corrector’s version of the first article has much to com- 
mend it. This can be made plain by placing it side by side with 
Liebermann’s text and the corresponding article of John’s charter 
of 5 July 1199, the first to repeat the grant of London and 
Middlesex at ferm. 


Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 524. 


Sciatis me concessisse 
ciuibus meis Lundonfie] 
tenendum Middlesexe ad 
firmam pro CCC libris ad 
compotum ipsis et here- 
dibus suis de me et here- 
dibus meis... 


Liber Horn, fo. 362 b. 

Sciatis me concessisse 
ciuibus meis London{ie] 
vicecomitatum London{ie} 
et Midelsex[e] ad firmam 
pro CCC libris ad com- 
potum ipsis et heredibus 
suis de me et heredibus 
meis ... 


John’s Charter? 


Sciatis nos concessisse et 
presenti carta nostra confir- 
masse ciuibus Londonfi- 
arum] vicecomitat[um] Lon- 
don[{iarum] et de Middel- 
sex[a] cum omnibus rebus et 
consuetudinibus que pertinent 
vicecomita- 


ad_ predict{um) 
t{um) infra ciuitatem et extra 
per terras et per aquas haben- 
dum et tenendum eis et here- 
dibus suis finabiliter de nobis 
et heredibus nostris reddendo 
inde annuatim nobis et here- 
dibus nostris CCC libras.. . 


I have italicized the important variations between the two 
versions of Henry I’s charter and between them and John’s 
charter. It will be at once seen that John’s charter agrees 
with the Liber Horn in speaking of the shrievalty of London 
and Middlesex, while it agrees with Liebermann’s version (i.e. 
that of the majority of manuscripts) in the use of the word 
tenendum. There is no question that contemporary practice in 
a case like this, where a franchise was restored or confirmed, 
would be to use the earlier charter as a model. This is excellently 
illustrated by Dr. Round’s comparison of the London charters 
of Henry I and Henry II,* but a great many examples could be 

* Compare charters printed by Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 294, 298, 299, 


300, 305, 307. These all relate to Normandy. Dux Normannorum would become Dux 
Normannie later. 

* For examples of original charters of Henry I in which the bishop’s initial is 
omitted see Round, Ancient Charters, p. 33; British Museum Facsimiles of Royal, 
&c. Charters, no. 8. 

* From the original at the Guildhall. Londonia, in the singular, appears to be 
the common usage in the earlier twelfth century ; while the plural form seems to be 
generally adopted in the thirteenth. I have extended London’ accordingly. 

* Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 368 ff. 




















Liber Horn, fo. 362 b. 
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cited. John’s charter, therefore, may be legitimately used as an 
aid in restoring the text of Henry I’s charter. 

[ may perhaps at this stage state the conclusion which I 
propose should be drawn from these three texts and subsequently 
show what support can be obtained from other sources. The 
reading of the first article of Henry’s charter as I would restore 
it is ‘ Sciatis me concessisse ciuibus meis Londonie vicecomitatum 
Londonie et Middelsexe tenendum ad firmam pro CCC libris . . .’, 
and I suggest that it was this reading that John’s chancery had 
before it when his charter was being drafted. We might perhaps 
go farther and suggest that Henry I’s charter was thereafter never 
returned to the citizens, but was accidentally lost or destroyed, 
thereby giving rise to the story current in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that connected John with its disappearance.' 
What seems beyond dispute is that it was not accessible to any 
of the copyists whose versions have been preserved to us.2. The 
greater number derive, it would seem, from a copy marred by a 
very common scribal error, due to homoeoteleuton. The eye of 
the writer had leapt from the first London’ to themext, and his 
version then read: ‘Sciatis me concessisse ciuibus meis Lon- 
donfie] et Middelsex[e] tenendum ad firmam ...’; and this was 
the reading clumsily emended (by some one who did not realize 
that Middelsex’ stood for Middelsexe, a feminine genitive) to 
give the version appearing in Liebermann’s text. 

The questions at once arise: whence came the good copy—if 
it existed—which was used by the corrector of the Liber Horn, 
and when did it disappear? To those questions I have no answer; 
but it is possible that the copy has left a trace elsewhere. An 
abstract of Henry I’s charter (among other royal charters from the 
Conqueror onwards) is contained in the Liber Albus. Readings 
of this abstract are recorded by Liebermann in his edition,® but 
not in regard to the first article. Since, however, the abstract 
elsewhere clings very closely to the text, it is to be supposed that 
its version of the first article is more or less a faithful rendering. 
Now the abstract reads: ‘Inprimis, de Vicecomitatu London- 
fiarum] et Midd{elsexe] dimisso ad firmam civibus Londoniarum 
pro trecentis libris’ ; and this, while a good enough rendering of 
the Liber Horn version, certainly does not represent faithfully 


' Chron. Edward I and Edward II (ed. Stubbs), i. 14; Guildhall Liber Memoran- 
dorum, fo. 1216: ‘carta Regis Henrici primi . . . quam Rex Iohannes combussit ut 
dicitur.’ 

* The first indication that it was missing occurs in a note concerning the custody 
of the city charters in the time of Roger fitz Alan, mayor 1212-13, 1213-14 (Round, 
Commune of London, p. 256; Liebermann, Leges Anglorum, p.71; ante, xvii. 505). 
Liebermann’s date, 1206 (Gesetze, iii. 302), appears to be without authority. 

* Gesetze, i. 525-6; cf. Leges Anglorum, p. 73. 
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the version presented by Liebermann’s text. The readings given 
by the other articles of the abstract show also that the original 
was closely related to the Liber Horn version. At the same time 
the Liber Horn (which in any case could supply material only for 
the earlier charters) could not have been the source of the Liber 
Albus abstracts. Although in their present form these abstracts 
date from the fifteenth century and include a charter of Henry IV, 
the original nucleus was almost certainly the work of a compiler 
in the reign of Edward II, his work forming the basis of sub- 
sequent compilations and suffering in transmission. This com- 
piler, although a contemporary, was working independently of 
the compiler of the Liber Horn collection of charters,” and it is 
probable therefore that he had before him either the copy of 
Henry I’s charter used by the corrector of the Liber Horn or 
a closely related copy. But were there one or more than one copy, 
all must have disappeared by the end of the fourteenth century, 
for in 1400 there was produced for Henry IV’s inspeximus another 
and inferior version.* 

This account of Henry I’s charter will doubtless seem at first 
blush a strange one: that the original should be lost at the end 
of the twelfth century, and that the charter should be transmitted 
in imperfect copies in the thirteenth; that a perfect (or very 
much less imperfect) copy should be recovered, recognized as 
superior and used in the early fourteenth century, and lost again 
before the end of that century. Yet strange as the story may be, 
it is difficult otherwise to account for the facts. Moreover, some 


* See Riley’s note, Liber Albus, p. 171. 

* The date of the original compiler is, I think, shown conclusively by his descrip- 
tion of the kings whose charters he is abstracting. Edward II is Edwardus filius regis 
Edwardi (Liber Albus, pp. 141, 144): this phrase is very unlikely for any writer 
later than 1327, but it is perhaps just conceivable that a writer might thus have styled 
Edward II in the very early days of Edward III (cf. title of Receipt Roll, Mich., 
1 Edw. III, quoted Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., viii. 180). The description of 
earlier kings, Edwardus primus (not filius Henrici, cf. ante, xxviii. 734), Henricus 
tertius (not filius Iohannis), gives no indication that a compiler had been at work 
before the reign of Edward II; on the other hand Charta Ricardi Primi (p. 131), instead 
of regis Ricardi, shows that the original rubrics were corrected (imperfectly) by a late 
fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century writer. The original compiler worked between 
1321, the date of Edward II’s letters patent regarding the furnishing of military con- 
tingents (p. 144), and 1327. He had before him two Old English charters of the 
Conqueror, neither of which he could read (p. 128) and which are doubtless those still 
preserved at the Guildhall, one in favour of the Londoners, the other of Deorman 
(Davis, Regesta, nos. 15, 84) ; both of these seem to have been already at the Guild- 
hall in 1212-14 (Round, Commune of London, p. 256). The collection of charters in 
Liber Horn, fos. 262 ff. (and elsewhere), contains, on the other hand, the London 
charter only of the Conqueror, which is translated into Latin and, professedly, 
into the current English of 1314. That the Liber Albus abstracts have suffered 
in transmission is shown by the dropping of articles 13 and 14 of Henry I’s charter 
(p. 129). 

* W. Page, London, Its Origin and Eurly Development, pp. 275-6. 
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support may be found in a scrutiny of the text of the first article 
as adopted by Liebermann. 

That text is acceptable only on two suppositions: that 
Middelsexe is not Latin but an Old English masculine plural 
treated as an indeclinable noun, and that ‘ Middlesex’ means 
‘London and Middlesex’. Both suppositions are against the 
weight of contemporary evidence, notably that supplied by the 
Pipe Rolls of Henry I and Henry II. 

Although we may find Middelsexe treated as indeclinable in 
Domesday Book,' in the twelfth century the word is latinized 
as Middelsexa, and Middelsezxe is a genitive of the first declension.” 
This argument would not perhaps carry much weight if it could 
be shown that ‘ Middlesex ’ was the equivalent of ‘ London and 
Middlesex ’, for it is indisputable that the ferm of £300 was paid 
in respect of the city and the county. Dr. Round, who was 
responsible for demonstrating the truth regarding the ferm, at 
the same time boldly stated that ‘London and Middlesex ’, 
‘London’, and ‘ Middlesex’, were all three ‘for all purposes 
used as equivalent terms’.* Now it is undeniable that London 
was from time to time loosely used for London and Middlesex 
in speaking of the ferm ;* but the only instances known to me 
of the employment of Middlesex in this way can be shown to 
be simple mistakes. 

In the schedules of combustions attached to the chancellor’s 
rolls for 1165 and 1167 there is an entry ‘Combustio de Midel- 
sexa’. In the former roll this entry is left uncompleted.’ In 
the latter roll the entry is completed with the amount of £8 16s. 8d., 
which is clearly the balance required to make up to the sum of 
£200 numero the amount of £191 3s. 4d. blanch paid by the sheriffs 
in respect of the ferm of London and Middlesex.* But on referring 
to the rolls of 1163 and 1164 we may perceive the explanation. 
The officer who prepared the schedules attached to these rolls 
treated Middlesex and London as he treated Lincolnshire and 
Lincoln, Yorkshire and York, or Hampshire and Winchester, 
where he expected separate payments in respect of ferm of the 
county and that of the city.’ But the relation of Middlesex 


* D. B. i. 126 b. ff. 

* e.g. Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, pp. 143, 150; 2 Hen. I], p.3; 5 Hen. Il, p. 1; 
6 Hen. II, p. 13; 9 Hen. II, p. 71; 10 Hen. II, p. 20; &c. Stephen’s charter to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville granting the shrievalty of London and Middlesex is also in 
point: see Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 141. * Ibid., p. 348. 

* e.g. Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, pp. 143, 144; 2 Hen. I], p.3; 4 Hen. II, pp. 111, 113; 
5 Hen. II, p.1; 7 Hen. II, p.17; 8 Hen. I], p. 66; 9 Hen. II, p. 71; but the rolls 
for the 10th, 15th, 16th, and 17th years speak of the ferm of London and Middlesex. 
There is no consistent practice. 

* Ibid., 11 Hen. II, p. 1. ® Jbid., 13 Hen. II, pp. 2, 207. 

* Ibid., 9 Hen. II, p. 74; 10 Hen. II, p. 45. 
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and London was essentially different from that existing between 
other counties and cities. Ignorance of this difference led first 
to the separate entries ‘Combustio de Midelsexa ’, ‘ Combustio 
de Londonia ’, in the rolls of 1163 and 1164 (the first entry being 
left uncompleted), and then to the single entry ‘Combustio de 
Midelsexa ’ in 1165 and 1167: a like ignorance leads to similar 
mistakes to-day. In later rolls this mistake is only once repeated 
in 1180; here we have an entry ‘Combustio de Midelsexa’ 
which is not completed, and a second entry (virtually a correc- 
tion), ‘ Combustio Londonie et Middelsexe ’, which is duly com- 
pleted with details of the combustion of the new and old ferms.' 
[In other rolls the entry is always ‘ Combustio de Londonia ’ or 
‘Combustio de Londonia et Middelsexa ’.2 It may be added that 
the schedule of combustions is a roughly prepared informal 
document ; and it would not be wise to argue that, because a 
plain mistake could be made in writing it, therefore a similar 
mistake could be made in a formal document like a charter. 

Dr. Round did not cite the schedules of combustions, but, as 
evidence corroborative of the truth of his assertion, he quoted the 
description of Ralph de Diceto as archdeacon of London, whereas 
he was undoubtedly archdeacon of Middlesex.’ The full style 
of the archdeacon of Middlesex in the thirteenth century (and 
presumably earlier) was ‘ archidiaconus Middelsexe in ecclesia 
Londoniensi’.4 This usage sufficiently explains such styles as 
‘archidiaconus Londoniensis’, ‘beati Pauli archidiaconus’ 
applied to Ralph:°® clearly Londoniensis and beati Pauli are 
synonymous. As Newcourt says,® it was ‘ usual, in those antient 
Times, to stile any Archdeacon in a Diocese by the Title of the 
Cathedral’. In point of fact it is quite impossible to cite the 
archdeaconries of the diocese of London as in any way supporting 
the theory of ‘ the use of ‘‘ London ” and ‘“ Middlesex ” as con- 
vertible terms’. The four separate archdeaconries of London, 
Middlesex, Essex, and Colchester certainly existed from the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and there is no evidence that 
the first two were ever combined or held jointly, while the succes- 
sion of the holders of the four offices is not difficult to trace.’ 


‘ Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. II, p. 155. 

* Ibid., 19 Hen. II, p. 199; 20 Hen. II, p. 145; 21 Hen. II, p.1; 22 Hen. Ill, 
p. 220, &c. 

° Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 348 n. 

* St. Paul’s MSS. A. 78/2063: three examples, all dated 1273. 

* R. de Diceto, Opera, ed. Stubbs, i, xxxii n., xxxix n., xliii n. 

® Repertorium, i. 34. 

? The earliest dated reference to the four archdeacons known to me is contained in 
a deed of 3 June 1102 (St. Paul’s MSS. Liber Pilosus, fo. 17 6); an undated deed in 
English mentioning ‘ pa fuwer arcediacones ’ may be earlier (Liber L., fo. 406; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., IXth Report, p. 65 a). 
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The text of the first article as printed by Liebermann may, 
therefore, | submit, fairly be regarded as deficient in grammar 
and in sense, and there should consequently be the less difficulty 
in accepting an amended text based on the reading of the Liber 
Horn and supported by the reading of the Liber Albus. 

It is not necessary to offer here a revised text of the entire 
charter, for Liebermann’s foot-notes provide practically the whole 
of the material. But whereas Liebermann in the main adopted 
the text given in the Leges Anglorum Londoniis collectae, it would 
seem that the Liber Horn version must now be treated with 
greater respect than he was disposed to accord it. The result 
will probably be to restore to the text certain readings that have 
been relegated to foot-notes but which give a more complete or 
better sense. Miss A. J. Robertson, the latest editor of the 
charter, has already taken a step in that direction.? 


H. G. RicHARDSON. 


Enclosure by Agreement at Marston, near Oxford 


In a study of the fields of the parish of Marston published 
three years ago,? I expressed a hope that a record of the en- 
closure might be found in the records of the court of chancery or 
the exchequer. The document given below from the Chancery 
Enrolled Decrees, though not itself an enclosure award, gives 
a full account of the enclosure and in some respects has more than 
a merely local interest. The references to the civil war are valu- 
able as supplying an example of the effects of military devastation 
on agriculture. The complaint against the lord of the manor 
may be fictitious and the action collusive ; but they illustrate the 
difficulty of framing a voluntary agreement for enclosure without 
leaving loopholes for the vexatious assertion of rights which had 
been overlooked. It should be remembered that Unton Croke, 
the principal plaintiff, was himself a lawyer of some note. 

The document is printed from a transcript kindly made for 
me by Miss Lilian J. Redstone ; and the full text is given except 
for the list of owners and their holdings, for which a tabular 
form is obviously best. It has not seemed necessary to give any 
commentary showing exactly how this document supplements 
and confirms what is already known about the subject, but I have 
taken this opportunity of correcting in the foot-notes some errors 
and omissions in my former study.* G. N. CLARK. 


* e. g. by restoring ‘ et de loth’ to art. 2. 1 (Laws of the Kings of England, p. 288). 

* Open Fields and Inclosure at Marston, near Oxford, p. 12 (see ante, xxxix. 477.) 

* On p. 15, 1.19 the words ‘ Prince Rupert came’ should read ‘the commissioners of 
the two opposing armies came’: see the list of the commissioners in the pamphlet 
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Chancery Decree Roll 586, No. 1. Croke v. Whorwood. 


Decretum inter Croke Armigerum et alios querentes et Whorwood 
Armigerum defendentem. 

Whereas before this tyme that is to say in the Terme of St. Hillary in the 
yeare of our Lord One Thowsand six hundred Sixtie and one Vnton Crooke 
Esq: and Anne his Wife Richard Crooke Esq: Edward Austin gent: Thomas 
Weekes Mathew Langley Marke Bolt William Ffindall William Glasse and 
Bridgett his Wife John Speede John Enslowe William Sadler William 
Busse John Hall Nicholas Hall George Dewe Richard Bolt and [blank] his 
Wife William Peirson and Anne his Wife John Bolt John Fferryman 
Edward Crosse Thomas Viccars John Wolley Thomas Baker Michael] 
Wright and Jane his Wife John Ryland and [blank] his Wife Richard Parne 
John Cox and [blank] his Wife Richard Brookes Owen Walker Luke 
Whiteaves William Bewe Daniell Ffogg and [blank] his Wife John Cannon 
[blank] Gardner [blank] Curtenie Widdow & [blank] Curtenie her sonne 
Isaack Silverside William Ffinsh John Reade clerke William Godfrey 
John Smith [blank] Crafford Widdow John Parne Thomas Parne Elizabeth 
Smyth Widdow and [blank] Smyth yeoman landholders and Terre tenaunts 
in the Towneshipps and parish of Marston in the Lordshipp or Mannor of 
Heddington in the County of Oxon. Complaynants exhibited theire bill of 
Complaint into this hono”!* Court of Chauncery against Broome Whorwood 
Esquire Defendant Thereby setting forth That the lands belonging to the 
Complaynants (did +) heretofore lye intermigled [sic] and dispersed one 
amongest an other in foure Common ffeilds in Marston aforesaid and were 
for the most parte vsed and imployed for arrable and sowed with Corne 
and such of the Complaynants who had vsuallie Common when the Corne 
was Cutt carryed and Inned did alwayes intercommon with theire Cattle 
after a certaine Stinte and proporcion of Cattle the one with an other and 
there were certaine lott Meadowes that such of the Complaynants who had 
right every yeare by casting of lotts devided amongest themselves after a 
rate and proporcion for every yarde land more or lesse and also there were 
certaine grounds parcell of the Complaynants yard land that for (the *) 
conveniencie of the Complaynants and for mayntenance and improvement 
of theire Dayries and Cattle had beene of long tyme layd downe for pasture 
some of them after the ffirst Cropp Cutt and Inned of hey was fed with 
Horses and Cowes and other part were vsed onely for Cowes and Miltch 
beasts for the Dayrie and mayntenance of the Complaynants severall 
families most or all of the said land lyeing furrowe & ridge and knowne to 
which of the Complaynants estates they did formerlie belong by pre- 
serveing the Trees and takeing the benefitt of the hedges and Mounds to 
each particuler persons vse that formerlie enioyed the same and there were 
also other grounds within the said parish of Marston vsed for feedeing of 
sheepe and other Cattle by such of the Complaynants who had Common 
therein And the Complaynants shewed that the Towne of Marston laye 
lowe in a very dirtie And waterish (heavy +) soyle to plowe vpon the River 
of Charwell very neere the walls of the Citty of Oxon. and were farr more 


The Passage of a Treatie for the Surrender of Oxford, 1646. On p. 3 ‘ common rights in 
irunsell Copse ’ should read ‘ proportionate shares in the ownership of the Forest Farm, 


about ninety acres in area, lying round Drun’s Hill, north of Elsfield ’. 
1 Interlineated. 
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fitt and Convenient for pasture then for Tillage and in the tyme of the late 
warts and by reason of the Garrison of Oxford the said ffeilds and lands did 
for the most part lye ffresh and fallowe and could not be manured and 
husbanded to any profitt of the Complaynants and theire howses were much 
ruyned decayed and wasted and theire Trees Cutt downe and imployed for 
the vse of the said Garrison and greate parte of theire Meadowes were 
spoyled by digging of Turffes for makeing the Bullwarks in and aboute the 
said Garrison and the Complaynants Cattle plundred and taken away by 
the Parliament souldiers and forces, soe that when the warrs ended in the 
yeare One Thowsand six hundred fforty and six and (1647+) the Com- 
playnants said land could not bee Reduced to the former Condicion & 
goodnes without a present greater charge then they were able to beare 
insomuch that the Complaynantes and all such persons who had any estate 
of lands in the said Towne of Marston entred into a treatie amongest them- 
selves for the improvement of theire said lands by makeing an inclosure 
thereof and by exchanges to lay every Owner of lands in peeces and Closes 
by themselves to bee held in severaltie Mounded bounded and sett forth 
each from other discharged of any manner of Common whereby every man 
might either by Tillage or pasture manage and improve his owne estate to 
the best advantages vpon which treatie the Complaynants and all persons 
Interessed in any the said lands in the yeare (of our Lord 4) One Thowsand 
six hundred ffiftie and ffive came to a full agreement for perfecting the said 
inclosures and entred into Articles of Agreement and all or the most parte 
subscribed theire names testifying theire consents to the said Inclosure 
Whereupon theire was a Surveyor (to witt) one John Whiteing gent: 
imployed and sett on worke to admeasure (all *) the said lands & to devide 
and allott to every man his full proporcion and to bee layed in places most 
convenient to theire howses and habitacions which in shorte tyme was 
perfected to the content of every man, And the Complaynants had theire 
severall peeces sett forth both of Arrable Meadowe and pasture and they 
proceeded to the ditching hedging and mounding of theire several] Closes 
and to the planting of trees which had Cost the Complaynants above ffive 
hundred pounds and the Complaynants had quietlie held and enioyed the 
same by the space of Three or ffower yeares 


Holding before the Description of plots held Area. 
Enclosure. after the Enclosure. 
a r. p- 
Unton Crooke and Plot in Sutton Field shoot- 6 1 6 
Anne his wife ing upon the Charwell 
In Colthorne Field &§ 3 1 
In Marsh Ditch Field ll O 26 
In meadow in Northmore 311 
In the Ham adjoining said 7 1 § 
meadow 
Richard Crooke As lessee of Corpus 
Christi College * Plot in Colthorne Field 39 3 3 
In meadow in Northmore 7 139 
' Interlineated. 


* By the courtesy of the President, I have now seen the earliest deeds relating to this 
property. They begin with the will of William Hore, 14 September 1506, whose half 
virgate was conveyed by his heirs to John Claymond on 1 April 1529 (Corpus Christi 
College Muniments, Oxon. A 2, Cap. 9, fase. 1, evid. 1-3). 
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Mark Bolt 


Edward Austyn 


John Speede 


Michael Wright and 
Jane his wife 


John Reade 


Broome Whorwood, 
Esq., lord of the 
manor 


Thomas Weekes 


Mathew Langley 


William Glasse and 
Bridget his wife 


Holding before the 
Enclosure. 


As lessee of Brasenose 
College 


As lessee of Brasenose 
College 


Copyhold 


Two yardlands copy- 
hold 


As lessee of Brasenose 
College 


One quarter of a yard- 
land copyhold 


As lessee of Magdalen 
College 


In demesne 


One yardland copy- 
hold 


One yardland copy- 
hold 


One yardland copy- 
hold 


Description of plots held 
after the Enclosure. 


Meadow or pasture in the 
Forward Ham by North- 
more 

Colthorne near the Mill 
Way 


Plot in Colthorne Field 

Of meadow in Northmore 

In Forward Ham by North- 
more 

Under Colthorne 

In the Marsh 


In Brooke Field one piece 
One ley in Colledge Leys 
Plot in Stocksleys 

Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
Meadow plot in Northmore 
Plot in South Croft 

Plot in the Marsh 

Plot in Gose Leaze 

Plots in Horse Leaze 


Plot in Brook Field 

Plot in best Cowe Leaze 
»» 93 WOrst 4, 4, 
» »» Horse Leyes and 
Brooksborrowe 


Plot in Colthorne Field 
Of meadow in Northmore 
In the Marsh 


Plot in Sutton Field 

In the South Croft 

Of meadow in Great Mill 
Pond 


Plot in Brook Field 


Plot in Brook Field 


Plot in Sutton Field 
In the Marsh 
In Southmore 


Plot in Sutton Field 
In best Cow Leaze 
In Horse Leys 

In Southmore 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 

In the Marsh 

Of meadow in Little Mill 
Pond 


Area. 


a. 


1 


1 


3 


7 
l 
4 


r. p. 


o= 


onwnwnwonwo w 
» as be tz - 


me Oow 





John Hall 


John Wolley 
Richard Parne 
Thomas Viccars 
John Enslowe 
William Sadler 
[blank] Curtenie and 


[blank] Curtenie 
her son 


William Busse 


John Bolt 


Nicholas Hall 


William Findall 


John Ryland 


Edward Crasse and 
John Ferryman 


Daniell Fogg and 
[blank] his wife 


Isaacke Silverside 


William Finch 


Holding before the 


Enclosure. 


Three quarters of one 
yardland copyhold 


One yardland 


One yardland 


One yardland 


One half yardland 


One half yardland 


One half yardland 


One half yardland 


One quarter of a yard- 
land or thereabouts 


One quarter of a yard- 
land 


One yardland 


One quarter of a yard- 
land 


One quarter of a yard- 
land 


Certain 
lands 


copyhold 


MARSTON, NEAR OXFORD 


Description of plots held 
after the Enclosure. 


In Marsh Ditch Field 
In Little Mill Pond 
In the Marsh 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 

In the best Cow Leaze 

Of meadow in Brooksbor- 
rowe 

Plot in Sutton Field 

In Horse Leaze 

In Southmore 

Plot in Colthorne 

Of meadow in Northmore 

In the Marsh 

Plot in Sutton Field 

Of meadow in Southmore 

In the Cowleaze 

Plot in Sutton Field 

Of meadow in Southmore 

In the best Cow Leaze 

Plot in Sutton Field 

In Great Mill Pond 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 


In Southmore 

In the Marsh 

Plot in Stocksleyes 
Hedley 

In the Cowleaze 

In Great Mill Pond 


and 


Plot in Stocksleyes 
In the Horseleyes 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
On the Mill Gate 

Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
In Gose Leaze 

In Northmore 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
In Stock[s}leyes 
In the best Cowleaze 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
In the Horseleyes 


Plot in Stock{s}leyes 
In the Cow Leaze 


Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
In Southmore 


Plot in Brook Field 
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Holding before the Description of plots held Area. 
Enclosure. after the Enclosure. 
ro Me 
John Cannon Certain copyhold 
lands Plot in Sutton Field 
Close by his house 
In Northmore 
John Parne Certain copyhold 
lands held by and 
under William and 
Bridgett Glasse Plot in Colthorne 
Plot near the mill 
[blank] Gardner Certain copyhold 
lands Plot in Stock[s]leyes 
Thomas Baker 


John Smyth Certain copyhold 
lands Plot in Stocksleyes 
In Southmore 
Thomas Parne ” » Plot in Sutton Field 
Of meadow in Northmore 
Luke Whiteaves a i mm Plot in Stock[s}leyes 
Richard Brookes ie ” Plot in the Horseleyes 
William Peirson and , - Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
Anne his wife In the Marsh 
Elizabeth Smyth and Some other estate 
Richard Smyth copyhold Plot in Marsh Ditch Field 
her son In the Marsh 
William Bew One quarter ofayard- Plot of arable in Marsh 
land or thereabouts Ditch Field 
Of meadow in Horseleyes 
George Dew Certain lands and 
commons In the South Croft 


And all the Complaynants shewed that the said Towne of Marston 
consisted onely of Twenty yard lands which were Auncient demesne and 
Coppihold of Inheritance distendable according to the Course of the Com- 
mon lawe and were parcell of the Mannor of Heddington in the County of 
Oxon: of which Mannor the defendant all the tyme of the said Inclosure and 
att the tyme of the exhibitting of the bill stood seised in his demeasne as of 
ffee and before such tyme as the Complaynants made any progreese or 
conclusion for the said Inclosure the Complaynants applyed themselves to 
the said defendant whoe very worthylie knowing the ruins and decay of 
husbandrie in the said Towne consented very readily to the said Inclosure 
vpon agreement that the Complaynants and theire heires and Assignes 
should be debarred and excluded from Common for theire Cattle in any 
parte of the demeasnes of the said Mannor of Heddington with all waye 
passages and drifts for Cattle threugh any parte of the said demeasnes 
contynuing all Auncient rents Customes and services in all thinges else 
according to the Custome which the Complaynants Condiscended vnto and 
were willing to release and extinguish theire said Common in the said 
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demeasnes & to bee debarred thereof by the Decree of this hono®!* Court 
And vpon the said Agreements the Complaynants proceeded to the perfect- 
ing of the said Inclosure and have mounded hedged in and ditched with 
quicksett theire severall Closes and planted greate store of wood and trees 
vpon the said lands to the benefitt of the Common Wealth and had out of 
theire owne lands made a Cowpasture consisting of Twentie acres of land 
to bee by poore men of the said Towne (who had not nor could pretend to 
any Common or benefitt to any the Complaynants said lands) vsed and 
enioyed by such persons and in such manner as the Maior parte of the said 
landholders in Marston aforesaid from tyme to tyme should agree vpon and 
appoynt ! And the Complaynants had also agreed that all differences which 
should or might happen att any tyme or tymes hereafter betwixt the 
Complaynants theire heires and Assignes or any of them in or aboute any 
private wayes or passages within the said Towne should be from tyme to 
tyme referred to the Order and determynacion of the homage of the Court 
Barron of the said Mannor of Heddington, And the Complaynants had for 
the space of Two or Three yeares quietly and peaceably enioyed the said 
inclosed grounds to the improvement of the Complaynants estates and to 
the greate advantage of the defendant in his ffines vpon alienacion But the 
defendant haveing the tythes of the said Towne pretended that in Case any 
of the Complaynants should lay downe to pasture the said lands that his 
Tythes would bee diminished and become of lesse value then formerlie or 
vpon some other Causeles excepcions endeavoured to overthrow the said 
inclosure and threatened to throwe downe the said hedges and to lay the 
ffeilds open as formerlie and the defendant refused to accept his said 
allotment and threatened to overthrowe and cast downe the Complaynants 
hedges and ditches to the greate disturbance of the Complaynants To thend 
therefore that the said Inclosure and the said Agreements might bee con- 
firmed and established by the Decree of this Honorable Court according as 
the same is now finished and every of the Complaynants and theire heires 
and assignes might by like Order and Decree enioy theire (said *) severall 
new inclosures as they are now settforth mounded & bounded discharged 
against each other and all claymeing from (by ) or vnder them of or to any 
the said exchanged lands and of and from all tytle clayme vse or demaund 
of any Common in any the said inclosed lands & grounds or any other lands 
belonging to the Complaynants in the said Towne according to the said 
Agreements and true intent of all parties vpon the entering vpon the said 
Inclosure and that all the said parties theire heires and Assignes might make 
and keepe theire bounds and mounds as they are now settforth, And that 
all the kings publique high wayes might bee mayntained by the said 
Inhabitants as formerly they had beene, And to thend the Defendant might 
Answere all & singuler the premisses The said Complaynants prayed the 
ayde and Assistance of this Hono”!* Court and that proces of Subpena might 
bee awarded & directed to the said Defendant to appeare and Answere the 
said Bill which being graunted and the said Defendant therewithall served 
hee appeared accordinglie and Answered, And for Answere sayd that hee 
beleeved yt to bee true that the Complaynants did aboute the tyme in the 
Bill mencioned agree concerneing an Inclosure of theire lands in Marston 


1 This corrects my mistaken statement, op. cit., p. 13 and n. 3. 
* Interlineated. 
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in the Bill named .. . [erasure] and that the same had beene since perfected 
and finished and that the same was very much for the benefitt of the estates 
of the Complaynants and also of the Common Wealth and the Defendant 
confessed that he was seised to [him] and his heires in ffee of the Mannor 
of Heddington in the Bill named whereof? the said lands belonging to 
the Complaynants were held and were parcell And t[hat] 1 the Defendant 
had consented and did consent vnto the said Inclosure . . .1 that the Com- 
playnants theire heires and Assignes and every of them and all . . .1 those 
wh ...es} they had in the said respective inclosed lands . . .1 they hold the 
same vnder the Auncient rents Custome . . . and services therefore due for 
the same, And the defendant sayd y* . . .1 willing that the said Inclosure 
and Agreements in the bill . . .1 should bee confirmed and established by 
the Decree of this [Honorable Court] + that alsoe the Complaynants theire 
heires and Assignes should . . .1 according to the said Agreements bee 
excluded and debarred of & . . .! [Comon] of [pastures] in the demeasnes 
and other lands belonging vnto the Defendant in Heddington and within 
the said Mannor and of all wayes and passages whatsoever in by or through 
any lands belonging vnto the Defendant in Heddington other then of and 
from publique wayes and passages which were and had beene vsed and 
enioyed through the same for all the kinges people, And the Defendant 
beleeved that the Complaynants vpon the said inclosure had sett forth and 
allotted a certaine Cowpasture to bee vsed by certaine poore people in 
Marston in such manner as in the Bill was sett forth, And that the said 
Defendant was willing and desireous that the same being a worke of 
Charitie yt should alsoe bee confirmed and established by the Decree of this 
Court And concluded with the generall Traverse, As by the said Bill and 
Answere remayneing on Record in this Hono”!* Court relacion being there- 
vnto had more fully [. . .]? and att large itt doth and may appeare Now 
vpon opening of the matter vnto this Court by the Plaintiffs Councell in the 
presence of the Defendants Councell The scope of the Plaintiffs Bill and the 
Defendants Answere appeared to bee as before is recited Itt is therefore this 
present Terme of St. Hillary that is to say on Wednesday the XII™ day of 
Ffebruarie in the XIIII™ yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the second by the grace of God king of England Scotland Ffrance 
& Ireland defender of the faith etc. By the right hono”!* Edward Earle of 
Clarendon lord high Chauncellor of England and by the Authoritie of the 
high and hono”!* Court of Chauncery Ordered adiudged and Decreed that 
the said Agreements & inclosure specified & sett forth in the Plaintiffs bill 
& Confessed in the Defendants Answere as aforesaid doe stand ratifyed and 
confirmed by this present Decree to bee fully observed & performed by all 
and every of thesaid parties plaintiffs & defendants according to all intents & 
purposes therein expressed and accordinglie the said plaintiffs theire heires 
& Assignes shall forever hold the said inclosed lands against each other 
according to the severall and respective estates & interest therein and 
according to the severall lymittacions in the said Agreement mencioned in 
the said plaintiffs bill & Defendants Answere. 


? Torn away. ® An erasure. 





‘DELENDA EST OXONIA’ 


Horace Walpole’s ‘ Delenda est Oxonia’ 


In his Short Notes of my Life Walpole records : 


In 1748 . . . I wrote two papers of the Remembrancer, and two more of 
the same in the year 1749. . . . About the same time I wrote a pamphlet, 
called Delenda est Oxonia. It was to assert the liberties of that University, 
which the Ministry had a plan of attacking, by vesting in the Crown the 
nomination of the Chancellor. This piece (which I think one of my best) 
was seized at the printer’s and suppressed. 


A copy of this pamphlet is preserved in a volume of manu- 
script pieces in Horace Walpole’s handwriting, entitled ‘ Political 
Papers written by Horace Walpole, Son to St Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford’, in Lord Waldegrave’s collection of Walpole 
manuscripts at Chewton Priory. In a note at the beginning of 
this volume Walpole has written: ‘N.B. These Papers are here 
transcribed from the original Copies, which were often alter’d, 
& sometimes very absurdly, by the Editor, to whose Want of 
Judgment They were left.’ 

On the first fly-leaf, which contains a list of his political 
pieces, against ‘ Delenda est Oxonia. a Pamphlet. 1749’ he 
has written ‘never printed’. The piece is now printed for the 
first time from Walpole’s own transcript of the original. His 
own notes are marked with his name; for the additional notes 
I am responsible. PaGcet TOYNBEE. 


Delenda est Oxonia* 
A new Pamphlet 


To be deliver’d up by a Meeting, that had the Name and Face of a 
Parliament. Bp. Burnet’s Hist. of his own Times. Vol. 2. P. 628. 
The King said, there were not above 40 Members, but such as he himself 
wished for.’ Id. P. 626. 


? This Pamphlet was wrote in 1749, upon a Resolution then taken by the Ministry, 
but afterwards drop’d, to vest the Nomination of the Chancellorship of Oxford in 
the King, in order to it’s being conferr’d on the Duke, whenever Ld Arran shoud die. 
This Pamphlet was seized at Owen’s the Printer before publication, by the Secretary 
of State’s Messengers, who were sent thither after some of the Remembrancers.* It 
was designedly colour’d very strongly, in order to pass the better for an Oxford 
Performance: tho the Intention was very Whig; to preserve the Liberties of the 
University, & to show that the Scheme of the Ministry, was parallel to the behaviour 
of K, James 24, which had given rise to the Revolution. Walpole. 


* The Remembrancer was a political paper, published weekly on Saturday, which 
was started in 1748. In his Short Notes of my Life, under 1748, Walpole says: ‘ I wrote 
two papers of the Remembrancer, and two more of the same in the year 1749.’ These 
were no. 32, 16 July 1748; no. 38, 27 August 1748; no. 97, 14 October 1749; and 
an unfinished continuation of the last, which was not published. In a manuscript 
note on the first of these he says: ‘ This Paper [i.e. the Remembrancer] was publish’d 
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And indeed in all England it woud not have been easy to have found 


500 Men so Weak, so Poor, and so Devoted to the Court, as These were. 
Id. P. 667. 


King James the Second was Master of many great & noble Qualities : 
his Misfortunes flow’d from his not being his own Master. He was personally 
brave, & in his youth had handsomely distinguish’d himself in several 
Engagements: but the Ascendant which his Ministers gain’d over his latter 
years, by humouring his Passions, & particularly the Aversion which He 
had conceiv’d against his Son, the Prince of Orange, involved Him in 
a Scheme of Politics, which soon terminated in his Ruin. His Ministers, 
some of whom had Early been placed about Him by the QuEEN, are not to be 
consider’d as the mere Instruments of & Zealots for Popery : uncontroul’d 
Power was their Aim, which coud better be promoted by that Religion, & was 
at the same Time a Recommendation to the Piety of the King, who might 
be misled, but coud not be corrupted. The Duke of Monmouth’s rash and 
betray’d Invasion gave a colour for raising & continuing a large Army ; and 
the Protection of That Army flatter’d the Ministry into a Prospect of Success 
in whatever illegal Attacks They shoud make on the Constitution; a Security 
so blinding, that in one of the first Transports of their Insolence, They 
openly & audaciously invaded the Privileges of both Universities. Let us 
hear the very Words of D’ Burnet, who certainly was no High Churchman. 

‘They had endeavour’d to break in upon the University of Cambridge, 
in a matter of less importance, but without Success ’ (Cambridge has since 
not been so happy in escaping the Invasions of unwarrantable Power).' 
*‘ And now they resolved to attack Ozford, by a strange Fatality in their 
Councils. In all Nations the Privileges of Colleges & Universities are 
esteem’d such sacred Things, that Few will venture to dispute These, much 
less to disturb Them, when their Title is good, & their Possession is of 
long Continuance: For in These not only the present Body espouses the 
Matter, but all who have been of It, think themselves bound in Honour 
and Gratitude to dssist and support Them.’ Vol. i. p. 697. ‘ They began 
with Cambridge upon a softer Point, which yet woud have made Way 
for All the Rest. The King sent his Letter or Mandamus to order Father 
Francis, an Ignorant Benedictine Monk, to be receiv’d a Master of Arts.’ Ib. 
“They refus’d the Mandamus with great Unanimity, & with a Firmness 
that the Court had not expected from Them.’ p. 698. 


for the Prince’s Party, by One Ralph, the Author of the Detection of Parliaments 
& other Political Tracts, & of Night & other Poems. He was a Hero of the Dunciad : 
Silence, ye Wolves, while Ralph to Midnight howls, 
Making Night hideous—Answer Him, ye Owls.® 
. .. This paper was dropt on the Death of the Prince [1751]; and in 1753 Ralph pub- 
lished another weekly paper called the Protester, at the expence of the Duke of Bedford 
& Alderman Beckford.’ Walpole also wrote a paper in the Protester (no. 23, 3 Novem- 
ber 1753), which came to an end with the next number. The publisher of these papers 
was the journalist and historian, James Ralph (c. 1705-62). 
® Bk. iii, 1. 165. Pope wrote ‘ Cynthia’, not ‘ Midnight ’. 


1 Alludes to the Prohibition sent to Cambridge of electing the Prince, Chancellor, 
in consequence of which the D. of Newcastle was chosen. Walpole. 
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In these few emphatic Words, We have a Striking Picture of a pre- 
sumptuous Court, & a resolute Body of free & Learned Men. A pre- 
sumptuous Court, who yet ventured their Authority no farther, than 
in demanding a Degree; a slight & common Honour, that conferr’d no 
Power, that rais’d the Subject to be grac’d with It to no Preheminence or 
command over the Rest of the University. Yet That brave Set of Men 
thought such a Mandamus an Infraction of their Privileges, and accord- 
ingly set It at nought. And It is plain from the context that It was this 
Encroachment on their Rights, of which They were jealous, not of the 
Religion of the Candidate, for the Historian tells Us that the same Society 
had actually conferr’d the same Degree on the Morocco Embassador’s 
Secretary, who was a Mahometan. Indeed there is a characteristic of 
the Monk specified, which concurs very deservedly to justify his Rejec- 
tion: Poor Father Francis, it seems, was a very ignorant Fellow, and 
the University thought the Recommendation of such a Tool was an Insult 
on their Profession, & an Affront to their Understandings, tho no more 
was asked for Him than a Mastership of Arts. It must be the Ignorance 
of Father Francis that made him miscarry where a Morocco Secretary had 
succeeded, & We may presume that the Morocco Secretary had at least 
some Smattering of Learning. King James’s Ministers did that unfortunate 
Prince great Injury in committing his Authority on behalf of such worth- 
less Subjects, as We shall see by the following Words of the above-quoted 
History : 

* After this unsuccesful Attempt upon Cambridge, Another was made 
upon Ozford, that lasted longer & had greater effects. The President- 
ship of Magdalen’s was given by the Election of the Fellows; So the 
King sent a Mandamus requiring Them to choose One Farmer, an Ignorant 
Vitious Person, who had not ONE QUALIFICATION that coud recommend 
Him to so high a Post, besides that of changing his Religion. Mandamus 
Letters had no legal Authority in Them: but all the Great Preferments 
of the Church being in the King’s Disposal, Those who did pretend to 
Favour, were not apt to refuse His Recommendation, lest That shoud 
afterwards be remember’d to their Prejudice.’ Id. 699. 

This not succeeding, nor even the King’s commanding Them in Person 
in the Heart of their University, He turn’d out all the Fellows, & the Presi- 
dent of their own Election, which, as the D* says, ‘struck at the whole 
Estate & all the Temporalities of the Church’. 

The Issue of this Affair is well known, & how much this despotic Treat- 
ment of the Universities contributed to cost that King his Crown, & his 
Ministers their Employments. The Revolution blazed from these Embers, 
& there is not a Man in England who will venture to contest the Justice 
of that Cause to which This Tyranny gave Life. Indeed had the Prince of 
Orange miscarried, He & his Friends woud have incurr’d the Penalties & 
Stigma of Rebellion, for That is the Denomination affix’d to all Ill Success 
in Attempts against an established Government, be the Provocation to 
those Attempts what It will. 

But King James was culpable, and all good Whigs applaud the con- 
duct of their Ancestors, who drove him into Exile, and who vindicated 
the Liberty of the subjects in general, & of the Universities in particular. 

VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXV. H 
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May I be permitted to say, that the Severity shown to that unhappy 
Prince, and the little rigour exercised towards his Ministry, who were the 
authors of all his faults, & whom our excellent constitution, when it 
speaks its own Sense, always looks upon as the Actors, in every illegal 
proceeding of the Crown, were by no means proportionate ? 

Let us now imagine some variations in the circumstances of their 
history ; and figure to ourselves, how, and how justly the Nation woud 
have acted, as We shall represent the matter. We will suppose in the 
first case, that the University of Cambridge out of their known Loyalty 
and affection to his illustrious Family had cast their eyes on the Prince 
of Orange,’ & had proposed doing themselves the honour of electing 
him their Chancellor; & that the Court faction, knowing how much the 
aggrandizement of the Prince woud tend to subvert their views, had 
cunningly worked on the King’s (K. James’s) antipathy to his Son, and 
prevailed on his Majesty (K. James) not only to send a prohibition to the 
University to elect the Prince, but even to accompany it with a recom- 
mendation of that Ignorant Wretch* Father Francis! If that learned 
body coud scorn to incorporate him as a Master of arts, what contempt 
must they have shown to an offer of setting him at their head ?—but 
We will suppose they submitted and Ignorant Father Francis was actually 
admitted as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. Let us now turn 
our eyes to Oxford, & suppose them equally pliant and submissive to 
the will of the Ministry, as convey’d to them thro the channel of the 
Crown. We will not imagine them as transmitted to Us by Truth and 
the Historian, that is, bold, resolute Men, disputing every Inch of ground 
with the King, & combating his Prerogative with their own Privileges 
—We will rather suppose them a timorous, obedient body, misrepresented 
indeed to their Sovereign, as factious & seditious, and described to Him 
as favourers of Monmouth’s* Rebellion, tho they steadily persevered in 
their Allegiance, and joined in all public demonstrations of Loyalty. We 
will suppose, that after the entire dispersion of that Invasion, Two or 
three Boys as hotheaded and as young as the Duke of Monmouth, had 
openly testified their affection for him & been punished,* as no doubt 
they woud have been, when the bloody Jefferies was Chancellor: That 
the Ministry had endeavour’d to involve their cheif Magistrate in their 
guilt, & that Prosecution of Him had been violently pushed on by the 
Lord Grey® & others, who had formerly been deeply engaged in Mon- 
mouth’s plots, but were now in cheif confidence and power at court : that 
no Laws, however obsolete, being found to comprehend him, the Ministry 
had determined to turn the whole Storm on the University itself; that 
they began with dissuading the King (King James) from receiving any 


? The Prince of Wales is understood. Walpole. 

* By the Character of F. Francis is meant the D. of Newcastle. Walpole. 

’ The young Pretender. Walpole. 

* Alludes to the Case of the Oxford Scholars in 1749, who for some treasonable 
Expressions, were sentenced to walk round Westminster Hall with a paper on their 
foreheads, expressing their Crime. Walpole. 

5 Lord Gower, Ld Privy Seal, who had been the Head of the Jacobites, was eager 
for involving the Vice-Chancellor in the Sentence. Walpole. 
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Address from that learned Body ;! and at last had determined to crush 
it by the Assistance of the new Parliament, w™ They had packed by 
surprize, & in the illegal manner ®* described by Burnet; and that this 
Proscription was denounced by S" William Williams,* the hireling Orator 
of the time, & who, the D* says p. 742, had been a Zealous Promoter of 
the exclusion of the King, & had continued many years a bold Pleader 
in all causes against the Court, but was a corrupt & vitious Man, who 
had no principles, but follow’d his own interests, & was at last Manager 
against the Bishops. We will suppose this ruin of the University com- 
pleated, & this blow given to Learning, & that the Parliament was the 
instrument of the Ministry’s vengeance. I woud inquire, whether, sup- 
posing These were the preliminary steps to the Revolution, that great 
Event were less justifiable, because the progress of Tyranny had the 
Sanction of Parliament. A Rebellion is defeated, an Army established, 
& both That and a Parliament chosen and modelled by a Ministry. Is 
the People freely represented ? or are the Acts of such an Assembly obli- 
gatory, when backed by a Soldiery, who many of them had Votes in making 
those very Acts? Is Slavery when dispensed by our Equals, more accep- 
table than from our Superiors ? or does the difference of terms destroy the 
nature of the thing? a King tyrannizes by his Prerogative; a Ministry 
by a Parliament ! 

If it was a principal article against K. James that He treated so roughly 
the Universities, who had rejected his Mandamus’s, disobey’d his com- 
mands, and called in question his authority, how much woud it have 
deepen’d the accusation, had He met with such complaisant Colleges as 
I have represented! There is no doubt, complexioned as his Parliament 
was, but He might have coupled the Speaker’s Warrant with his Royal 
Mandamus ; and if He had, I am apt to beleive that not a Man in Britain 
woud have risen against Him less than did. The galant Earl of Devon- 
shire,’ that Patron of Liberty, whose Motto was Inimicus et invisus 
Tyrannis, that faithfull Friend of the Whig Lord Russell,* woud not 
have been duped by so shallow a Pretence. He knew that the Freedom 
of Learning was inseparably connected with public, & that every Privi- 
lege wrested from the Universities was a Wound to the Constitution— 
Britain still prides itself in the Posterity of those two brave Lords, whom 
no Allegiance to any particular race of Princes, no ties of private Friend- 
ship, no Cabals of faction, coud bias to sacrifice the interest of their country, 
& the inviolable Laws of our Constitution. Woud either a Cavendish 
or a Russel have consented to compliment their adopted King William 
with their votes for depressing the Universities, if his Ministers had taken 
into their heads to accuse them of Jacobitism ? They woud have said ; 
“You have Laws to punish Treason; Societies, Posterity are not to 


’ This was actually practiced on the King’s return from Hanover this year. Wal- 
pole. 

* By the dissolution of a septennial Parliament at the end of Six years. Walpole. 

* Under this Character, which is really in Burnet, is meant M™ William Pitt. 
Walpole. 2 

* These Lords are mentioned, to involve their Descendents, attached to the 
Ministry. Walpole. 
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suffer for the faults of temporary Members. We cannot consent to divest 
the Universities of their Privileges, without overturning the whole System 
of the Revolution : the moment We suffer in K. William what We expelled 
K. James for, We declare ourselves party in an Usurpation: if We must 
vote away the privileges of our fellow subjects, let it be in favour of our 
natural Princes; We injure the best cause in the World, if We declare 
that it is only to be secured by the same arts that are necessary to establish 
arbitrary Power. What did K. James ask but a dispensing Power ? 
for what was K. William called in, but to confirm and perpetuate the 
Bill of Rights ? ’ 

Nor woud these Lords have stood Single in defence of the Universities : 
All who have been of it, as the Historian said above, think themselves bound 
in honour and gratitude, to assist & support them. But there is even 
a stronger obligation; there is the solemn sanctity of an Oath taken, 
in the presence of God, by all who are matriculated, to defend the rights 
and privileges of the University, quoad Ius fasque est. I do not doubt 
but there will be found among the political Casuists of the present Age, 
who can & have adapted their reasonings and decisions to the most 
contradictory cases, Men hardy enough to explain away the Sense & 
Essence of these words; & who will be so good as to inform their Yes- 
&-No Pupils, that a Parliament can dissolve an oath, & a Majority give 
a dispensation for Perjury. They will tell them that Jus and fas are 
law-terms, to be cancelled or repealed like Statutes at the Will of the 
Legislature i.e. the Ministry; & that the University may in yain plead 
it’s not having forfeited the Protection it is entitled to, by the tenour 
of the Oath, if the Ministry says it has; & that a Parliament may judge 
of such forfeiture without any Evidence at all; & may sentence a whole 
Society to the penalties of Jacobitism in secula Seculorum, when there 
cannot a single proof of Disloyalty be produced in any court of Law in 
England against any single Member of the Body. How alertly a young 
Senator must skip over the sacredness of an Oath, after such weighty 
Information! & how ambitiously ape so many modern Patriots, who 
have already led up the Dance of Perjury! Why shoud a Boy’s Oath, 
taken in his Nonage, & in a barbarous Tongue which he did not under- 
stand, in no holier place than a college hall, why shoud it bind a galant 
young Spirit, more than all those solemn asseverations by which the late 
Patriots devoted themselves to their country, which They took—& have 
broke in the same public & grave Assembly ? 

What a satisfaction it must be to free Minds to throw off the Yoke 
of Pedantry! and to banish Greek & Latin out of the Kingdom, as it 
is but of the Service of the Church! and what so sure a step towards 
crushing hatefull Learning, as to enslave the nurseries of it, & to subject 
its Professors to the beck of a Ministry? How Religion & the polite 
arts must flourish, when headships & fellowships are bestowed on such 
only as scribble for a Ministry !—These are the Arts of Peace, which have 
been recommended from the Throne * to the culture of Parliament—The 
first Art of Peace is to deprive the cheif Seminary of Learning of it’s 


1 In the King’s Speech. Walpole. 
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greatest Privilege : and those that are to follow, We need not doubt, will 
not degenerate from so happy a Commencement ! 

We have now shown what our Ancestors thought of such Anathemas 
as that denounced against the University of Oxford: We have shown 
that they held Resistance in such cases lawfull: & that they thought 
such a Violation of known and established Privileges was a Subversion 
of the Constitution. We shall now show that agreably to those Notions 
(whether They were well or ill founded) the Constitution is actually 
subverted ; that the Laws of the Land are set aside, & that the Govern- 
ment is wholly in the Parliament & in the Army; or in other Words, 
that the Members are the only Judges, Juries, and Justices of Peace ; 
and the Officers and Soldiers the only Constables & Customhouse officers. 
To prove this assertion, I shall produce uncontrovertable authority, 
namely the testimony of the Ministers themselves, who are going to try 
the Charter of the University by a Jury of Parliament-Men, & have 
Themselves declared that 18800 Men? are necessary to keep the peace 
among the Tinners in Cornwall, & to collect the Revenue on the Sea- 
coast ; asserting at the same time, that there is such a general Dissolution 
of Government, as incapacitates the Civil Magistrate from performing his 
Duty. This Anarchy cannot be pretended to spring from any defect in 
our laws, those being in force and unrepealed, which till this memorable 
ra have always answered the purposes of carrying on the civil Govern- 
ment: and consequently this reigning Licentiousness can only be dated 
from contempt of, or connivance of our Governors. A contempt of those 
who preside over our courts of Law has been too unhappily inculeated 
into the vulgar by the Ministry themselves, who have shown so little 
regard to the Dignity of those Sages, as to cashier their powers avowedly,” 
I repeat it avowedly, in compliment to a private Family,® in the famous 
Contest of Aylesbury & Buckingham. Indeed this contempt of our Govern- 
ment has spread farther, than I beleive the Ministers themselves intended 
—It has insinuated itself not only into the People at home, but foreign 
Countries have catched the infection ; witness the pitiful Canton of Fribourg,* 
who treated our Representations with such unparalleld Haughtiness, even 
before they had heard of our having sent Hostaces ° to the Court of their 
Neighbour the Great Kine. 

But the cheif Lamentations of our helpless Administration are directed 
towards the coast of Sussex, where they have nursed up a young republic 
of Banditti,® who at last menace the very Patrons who open’d them an 
Asylum.—And here it is impossible not to be struck with a parallel between 


* The army voted for this year: M* Pelham urged, as reasons for it, the Dissolute- 
ness of the common people, some disturbances from the Tinners, & the Increase of 
Smugling. Walpole. 

* By taking away from them the power of appointing the summer Assizes at 
Aylesbury. Walpole.—This was the occasion of Walpole’s ‘ remarkable quarrel’ with 
the Speaker (see his Short Notes of my Life for 1747-8). 

> The Grenvilles. Walpole. 

* V. their answer to MT Burnaby, on the Subject of the young Pretender. Walpole. 

’ V. the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Walpole. , 

* The Pelhams were accused of winking at the Smuglers, as many of them were 
Sussex voters. Walpole. 
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the two objects of the fostering care of the present Administration : I mean 
the Patriots and the Smuglers. Both indigent, Both Freebooters, Both 
affecting Liberty and Independence, Both fired with an equal passion 
for sharing the King’s revenues, Both trained up by the Ministry for 
parliamentary purposes, & Both growing too formidable to Those who had 
incorporated them in the scheme of their Ambition. I am persuaded that 
the Smuglers think They have had hard measure in the parallel not being 
carried quite thro, & that They complain that the Bench of Judges has not 
been sacrificed to them as well as to the Patriots. 

It is not to be forgot that the very day on which this vast Army was 
voted against the Tinners & Smuglers (for whether Those are the only 
Ends of it’s designation or not, no foreign reason coud be given, since it 
left the Ministers in possession of this absurdity, that either their boasted 
Peace is a bad one, or “here is no occasion for so large a standing force) 
on that very day, I say, the menace to the University of Oxford was 
thrown out, insinuating by a side-wind that when the Campaign in Sussex 
is over, the victorious Army may be led against their natural foes, the 
Learned ; and that the future Chancellor may be elected by sound of 
Trumpet. A General’s Summons must be obey’d, whatever Mandamus’s 
are; it will be in vain to shut their gates, as several colleges have done 
with impunity in various reigns against Royal Nominations. Such a just 
exertion of their rights woud in this age be called Disaffection ; & what 
even Charles the Second coud overlook,’ woud in the present Century 
be construed into Rebellion, when even Professions of Duty and Vows 
for Prosperity are not permitted to approach the Royal Ear.” It is not 
malapropos to observe here, that the Address of the London Clergy was 
not rejected by James the 24, tho They professed adherence to their Religion 
establish’d by Law, dearer to them than their lives: the most affronting 
Sentence possible to an arbitrary & Popish King—but that Address was 
not rejected ! 

The most arbitrary Ministers in this & other countries have always 
affected to grant their protection to Learned Men; Mazarin went so far 
as to found a college himself. Lord Clarendon, of a far more amiable 
Character was chosen Chancellor of Oxford, not by Mandamus, or Royal 
Negative put on any other Competitor, but for his distinguished Zeal for his 
Master & his Affection for Learning. He was not recommended to them 
by having deserted the King in the heat of a Rebellion; but by following 
him into Exile ; & when the Storm was over He did not force his Master 
to receive into his bosom & councils those Mock Patriots, who had con- 
jur’d up the tempest. In short He owed both his honorary & lucrative 
employments to Capacity, to Fidelity, to Headiness, to Courage—anot to 
Dullness, Treachery, Irresolution and Timidity! But as even Lord 
Clarendon was not without failings, it ought to be mentioned, how deservedly 
He fell under the displeasure of his fellow Subjects, & even of that com- 


* There are many instances in which colleges had to struggle against royal letters 
nominating fellows, &c.; it is not clear to what specific act of resistance Walpole is 
here alluding. 


* The King on his last return from Hanover had refused to receive the Address 
from Oxford. Walpole. 
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plaisant Parliament, for the Share He had in giving up Dunkirk to the 
French: Dunkirk, demolished since by the Treaty of Utrecht, permitted 
to rise from it’s ruins by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle—at the same time 
and under the same Ministry that Cape Breton is restored to France ! 

But it seems that if They give up with one hand, They will take away 
with another ; and having been extremely stinted in their conquests upon 
our Enemies, They indemnify their Pride by Atchievements at home. 
The Insolence of Fribourg is to be revenged on Oxford. The World no 
doubt will wait with impatience to see in what terms the Motion will be 
couched, & how the Act of Parliament will be worded that inflicts the 
Sentence of Deprivation: What reasons will be given for ravishing a 
privilege, that had escaped all the levelling fury of Henry 8*, the dicta- 
torial power of Cromwell, and the Charter-dissolving Spirit of Charles 
the Second! These are public accounts, & will certainly be prepared 
by their best Linguists ; and Evidence may be incorporated into a Sen- 
tence, that is too ridiculous to be produced in the course of prosecution. 
From the Minister himself? no great Lights can be expected: He will 
rather be apologizing for & disculpating himself, than inveighing against 
others ; He will be asking pardon in the very act of offending ; and betray 
enough of Happy Meanness, to colour over the extent of his insolence : 
while the elder Brother, will be wishing—perhaps trying, to gain over 
the University He is persecuting, by betraying the University to which 
He is obliged. 

But as the World is not to be satisfied by such compendious methods 
as a Parliament can; I mean by a Majority; and as the Ministry have 
That Majority on their side—nowhere, but in the present Parliament, 
I shall endeavour to collect all the reasons that can be given for exerting 
Severity against the University of Oxford. And these Arguments shall 
be separated under the two heads of Omission and Commission. First ; 
what have they omitted? A public Society can only show disrespect 
negatively, by neglecting bonfires, ringing of bells, illuminations, addresses 
& condoleances on public occasions. Under all which articles the Univer- 
sity of Oxford certainly cannot be comprised in an accusation of Neglect, 
except under the last. During the War They rejoyced as much as any 
corporation in the kingdom for every victory we gained—which being 
Never an one, the Men of Oxford were as loyal as their fellow-subjects. 
For the peace, They offer’d an Address of thanks; and outwent the rest of 
the kingdom in the circumstance of assuring the King, that they woud use 
their utmost endeavours to breed up the youth committed to their care in 
a due sense of their duty.—Indeed, as to condoleances upon the several 
misfortunes which have happen’d to the kingdom under the present Ad- 
ministration, they have had the decency to be silent, and have not, as 
they ought, lamented the defeats at Fontenoy, Laffelt & Roucoux, nor ex- 
pressed any sense of the immense debts of the Nation ; nor testified their 
sorrow at our being forced to accept so inglorious a peace; nor signified 
any reluctance to part with Cape Breton; nor represented against the 
ignominy of sending hostages to France; nor shown any affliction at the 


* MT Pelham. Walpole. 
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Neglected situation of our merchants, who, as the Minister himself de- 
clared, were purposely passed over in silence at Aix-la-Chapelle. Indeed 
had they discover’d any sturdy spirit of Mutiny and Opposition, they 
woud be more likely to meet with a milder fate; but having confin’d 
themselves within their own province, to books, to devotion and instruc- 
tion, they have been marked out for victims to Ministerial power, which 
has been so extremely humbled by the concessions it has made to every 
enemy that wore a bullying face.—but it is time to come to the offences of 
Commission, which, as I have already said, lie within the compass of a foolish 
riot committed by two or three Boys, who have been led prisoners round 
Westminster-hall—and it is wonderfull that the Ministry, for want of other 
ensigns of their victories, have not order’d their gowns and caps to be hung 
up with the Duke of Marlborough’s trophies in the same place! On this evi- 
dence of disaffection, on these dreadfull symptoms of disloyalty, the right of 
nomination to the first Honour in their gift is to be torn from the Uni- 
versity : and this, not a meer titular Honour as it is at Cambridge, but a 
high office which carries with it great powers, & which subjects the whole 
Society in a considerable degree to the Person who wears it. Consequently, 
if it shoud be made the gift of the Crown, the University must be enslaved 
to the will of a Minister, & Oxford be in every respect more at the beck of 
the court, than Dover, Winchelsea, or any of the Cinque Ports. A State 
most unworthy the seat of Learning ! and indeed fundamentally destructive 
of it. It’s reputation will not survive it’s freedom; but it will soon 
dwindle to the essence of a French Academy: Fencing will be taught 
in the Divinity-schools, the Theater be metamorphosed into a riding- 
school, and Professor Faubert* shall read lectures on bridles and great 
saddles. 

There was a precedent not very unlike this attempted in the reign 
of Henry 4**, a Prince, who had been raised to the Throne in prejudice 
to the right line, and who according to the specious policy of equivocal 
titles, chose to shelter his illegal acts under the sanction of Parliament. 
The business he recommended to that awfull Assembly was only to divest 
the Clergy of their temporalities; and so extremely well-affected was 
that Assembly, that they petitioned his Majesty to let them do, what he 
had called them together for no other end but to do. This obsequious, 
loyal, zealous Parliament has been handed down to us by an uncouth 
Epithet, agreable to the simplicity of those times & which in truth does 
not imply any of the dutyfull qualifications above-mentioned: It was 
called the Lack-Learning Parliament ; either, says the Historian, from the 
Unlearnedness of the Members, or from their discovering their illwill to 
Learned Men; or from what in my opinion is most probable, from both. 
Rapin says, that in the writs of summons the King commanded the Sheriffs 
not to return any Learned Men for Knights of the Shire, or as Burgesses 
for the cities & towns; & most of our Historians agree, that Such were 
to be chosen as had no skillin the Laws. A very plain Indication, that in 
the opinion of those times, even the Parliament coud not legally, or if they 
knew any thing of the Law, compliment the King with the temporalities 


? Master of the Riding School. Walpole. 
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of the Clergy. The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed and defeated this 
attempt ;1 & left to succeeding Ministers the precedent only of a foolish 
and wicked design disconcerted. 

The next precedent I shall mention is of another kind : it is to illustrate 
what I have said of the damage Ministerial Chancellors may create to 
Learning. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester & Lord Chancellor, was also 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge at a period when St John Cheke 
& other Learned Men had set about a scheme for reforming the vicious 
pronunciation of the Greek language, which was so corrupted, that not 
only no difference was made between the sound of vowels & dipthongs, 
but even not between the vowels themselves. These learned persons wrote 
several treatises to prove the absurdity of this practice, and had proceeded 
very happily in it’s reformation, when the Court-Chancellor, winching at 
every breath of Reformation, interposed, & by a solemn decree prohibited 
any innovation, under such tyrannic penalties, as expulsion from the 
Senate, refusal of degrees, deprivation of Scholarships, & bodily correction 
for younger Offenders: concluding the whole decree with this curious 
sentence ‘ In Sonis omnino ne philosophator, sed utitor preesentibus : in his, 
si quid emendandum sit, id omne authoritate permittito’.2 Vide Strype’s 
life of St John Cheke.® 

But whatever precedents there may or may not have been, to counte- 
nance the present design, I am sure it will establish a precedent that may 
have the most extensive & pernicious consequences. If the Election of 
their Chancellor is to be taken from the University of Oxford, because 
two or three Boys have huzzaed for the Pretender, there can be no reason 
why any corporation in the kingdom may not be divested of the right 
of choosing their cheif Magistrates on similar pretences. Notwithstanding 
the thousands of hearts which the present Ministry have captivated in 
the city of London by their popularity, and brought over to the Protestant 
succession—by filling subscriptions by a muster roll of insolvent names,* 
it is to be feared, that there may still be two or three Jacobite apprentices 
remaining. Shoud These betray any idle symptoms of mistaken Zeal, 
might not the Parliament be applied to with equal propriety, to vest. the 
nomination of the Lord Mayor in the Crown, and this grave reason be given 
for it, that the Charity-Schools about town are poisoned in their principles, 
& can only be reformed by his Majesty’s royal influence operating down- 
wards thro Mayor, Aldermen, common council & church wardens ? 

It is dangerous to let the Crown into any new privilege : Where ever 
Royalty is permitted to taste, it cannot rest till it swallows the whole. 

But having shown how slightly the University has offended, & how 
grievously It is to be punished, let us consider how their offences & 
punishments have formerly been proportioned, when there were flagrant 


* The proposed spoliation of the church was resisted, not by the archbishop of 
Canterbury (Thomas Arundel), but by Richard Scrope, archbishop of York, 1398-1405. 

* This decree was issued by Gardiner on 1 June 1542, in response to a protest 
from a strong party in the university against the abandonment of the old pronuncia- 
tion. 

* John Strype (1643-1737) published his Life of Sir John Cheke in 1705. 

* This was litterally practiced. Walpole. 
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instances of their disaffections—& we need cast our eyes no farther 
back than the beginning of his late Majesty’s reign, who chastized very 
great disturbances at Oxford, only by quartering some soldiers upon 
them, as is usually done, where ever a town is under disgrace with the 
Ministry. But Mobs and riots were not the only instances in which they 
offerred insults to the Royal Family. The Chancellorship was then vacated 
by the exile of the Duke of Ormond: His present Majesty did them the 
honour to offer himself a candidate—They preferred a Subject? to Him, 
even tho they had received no prohibition from court to elect him, where 
& where only he was not adored; for if I may be permitted to say it, 
his late Majesty had not a blemish on his character, but want of paternal 
tenderness to so accomplished & perfect a Son. However, if ever there 
was a season that coud give a colour for wresting this high office from 
the Election of the University, That was It. Yet the Ministers of those 
days dared not entertain such a thought. Walpole * himself, whose head 
was always full of plots & visions of the Pretender, & who constantly 
maintained a numerous fleet at Spithead to terrify the Pope’s couple of 
gallies at Civita Vecchia from wafting over the House of Stuart, & who 
was by no means remarkable for his patronage of Learning, never attempted 
anything like this for the security of his Masters. In truth, such an 
attempt woud not have greatly contributed to that end: Force is an 
improper method to apply to the conviction of Men who are accustomed 
to arguments. Mankind will be apt to suspect that some considerable 
flaws have happened to our Establishment, when they behold the Uni- 
versity, which was the cornerstone of the Revolution, fallen under suspicion 
of, & chastized for Disaffection. They will argue, that grave, thinking, 
unbiassed Men must have found the ends not answered for which the 
Constitution was changed ; that they have found the Liberty they hoped 


* About the same time his Majesty bought & gave the Bishop of Ely’s library to 
the University of Cambridge, which occasioned this epigram, 
To Cambridge He sent books, as well discerning 
How much that Loyal Body wanted Learning : 
To Oxford troops he sent, for well knew He 
That Learned Body wanted Loyalty. Walpole. 
—In 1715 George I presented the library of John Moore (bishop of Ely, 1707-14), 
who had died in the previous year, to the Cambridge University Library. The Oxford 
epigram on this occasion is usually given as follows : 
‘The King observing with judicious eyes, 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.’ 
To this William (afterwards Sir William) Browne (1692-1774), the founder of the 
Browne medals, sent the following reply on behalf of Cambridge : 
‘The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.’ 
* Lord Arran, brother of the Duke of Ormond. Walpole. 
* At the date in guestion (1715-16) Walpole was first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
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for, a phantom; & the freedom and virtue of parliaments, a meer notion 
—In short, other countries, who look on the University of Oxford as 
the Athens of the modern world, will be very inquisitive into every step 
that-has preceded so memorable an Event. They will examine what errors 
in our Government have made so learned a Body cast off all respect for 
their Governors; for this they will consider has been the case, especially 
when they find upon Inquiry, that tho we are blessed with so gracious 
a King, our Ministers are far from being equally perfect. And they will 
ask what arts have been applied to cure the evil? in what instances the 
University has been particularly ungratefull ? what Colleges have been en- 
dowed ? what professorships founded ? what notice taken of rising Genius ? 
what rewards showered upon meritorious abilities ? 

None of these Emanations of favour have flowed to the poor neglected 
University in question, it is true,—but it will be said, are Religious & 
learned Men to be bribed to their duty ? must they be paid for their 
Loyalty ?—alas ! they do not expect it. All they ask, is to have a certain 
rule to walk by; and that when they are censured for want of affection 
to the present Royal Family, they wish they knew how to show their 
allegiance in such a manner as not to fall under the displeasure of the 
Ministry for having it. They know not how to beleive that zeal for the 
house of Hanover & the Protestant Succession, is the Loyalty which 
the Ministers wish to inculcate, because they have so very lately seen 
their Sister University prohibited from expressing their affection to the 
Heir apparent. They profess they are bewildered in such contradictory 
duties ; & wish to have it reconciled to their apprehensions, how affec- 
tion to the Eldest Son of the Elector of Hanover shoud be a Mark of 
Jacobitism ; how attachment to the House of Pelham is Whiggism & 
Loyalty. They think they have seen, that to forswear the interests of 
Hanover is the way to introduction into the closet; & they say they 
have known the head of the Jacobites* preferred to one of the first posts 
in the government. It is this confusion in the system that distracts 
them; no propensity to treason that can shake their allegiance. They 
think it hard to lose their privileges & forfeit their charters for the bare 
suspicion of a crime which has been so rewarded by the Ministry; & 
if they have been staggered in their principles, they own it was in hopes 
of making their court, & from an uncertainty of knowing where to fix, 
when Loyalty was become as vague & indefinite a term, as the pretended 
Infallibility of the Church of Rome ; and like that Infallibility, by some 
asserted to belong to the Head, by others as warmly ascribed only to 
a Council. 

Upon the whole; not the least proof of disloyalty having been pro- 
duced against the Body in general, the University hopes that their rights 
& privileges will not be taken from them for the faults of two or three 
drunken lads ; especially as those Lads may have been poisoned in their 
principles by the example of very Great Men? now in the favour of, or 
in the Administration. That It will be considered that they revolted 
from King James, upon his attempting to infringe their liberties: that 


‘ Lord Gower. Walpole. * Stone, Murray, &c. Walpole. 
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during the whole course of the late Patriotism they constantly joined in 
endeavours to seperate Hanover from England with several consider- 
able Persons now in high employments ; & consequently that they cannot 
be suspected of Disaffection to his Majesty : and lastly, that having never 
preferred his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, for whose sake the Royal House of Stuart was banished & 
the Constitution entirely changed, they cannot be presumed guilty of 
Jacobitism. 

Indeed the only instance they can recollect, in which they have been 
guilty of any disloyalty, and which they confess with shame and con- 
trition, was, that when during the raging of the Rebellion, the HonEstest 
and Greatest Men of the kingdom deserted his Majesty, & by resigning 
their employments declared themselves discharged of their duty, & at 
liberty to enter into the service of the Pretender, in case He succeeded, 
the University continued to adhere to the Prince whom they had sworn 
to support against his Enemies, and neither Vicechancellor nor Proctors 
resigned their Offices, as they certainly ought to have done—for the good 
of the Protestant Succession, and in imitation of the Two illustrious 
BRoTHERS, whose names will be transmitted to latest posterity as the 
most FarrHruLt & DistnTERESTED Subjects, that ever served a bounti- 
full, indulgent, and almost Dethroned Monarch. 


Finis. 
* This alludes to that famous Ministry of three days in 1746, when the King 


inclining to restore Ld Granville, the Pelhams engaged the whole Administration at 
once to resign theiremployments. Walpole. 





Reviews of Books 


Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. E. M. WoEeter. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1925.) 


THE tendency of prehistoric archaeology at the present day is to make 
use of the materials amassed, sifted, and classified by the labours of the 
last two generations in a more constructive way than has hitherto been 
possible. Two generations ago the archaeologist was collecting specimens 
which he still regarded rather as curiosities than as materials for history ; 
and the result was the formation of great collections in museums and in 
private possession, obtained by what we should nowadays condemn as 
methods of Raubwirtschaft, the mere plundering of ancient sites with no 
attempt to interpret them. A generation ago new methods of exploration 
were yielding data which enabled this mass of material to: be gone over 
afresh with new knowledge and with immense results : for it now became 
possible to arrange the material in chronological order and to locate any 
given object with some confidence at its right place in the series. This 
period, culminating in such systematic works as those of Montelius and 
Déchelette, placed at the disposal of the archaeologist an array of well- 
ordered information which enabled him for the first time to convert pre- 
history into a branch of history: that is, to take the archaeological data 
of a given region and to read off from these data, as from any other kind 
of document, the history of that region. 

Dr. Wheeler’s book is a characteristic product of this modern phase 
of archaeology. Taking Wales as the subject of his study, he brings 
together the prehistoric objects which it has yielded and uses them as 
documents for an outline history of Wales from the close of the ice age 
to the coming of the Romans; for the Roman period the methods of 
pure archaeology are, of course, reinforced by appeal to written sources, 
but very scanty ones, and here, too, the archaeological material is respon- 
sible for the main body of the narrative. As a whole, therefore, the book 
may be taken as a specimen of what modern archaeology can do in recon- 
structing historical narrative. To those who think of history as a record 
of personalities the result of such a reconstruction is necessarily dis- 
appointing. But biography and romance do not between them exhaust 
the field of history; and one may be pardoned for hoping that those 
who would confine history to the history of political institutions may in 
time recognize that the history of art, religion, and industry—these being 
the sides of life chiefly accessible to the archaeologist—is history too. 
However that may be, Dr. Wheeler has set himself a task fer which he 
is admirably qualified, and has executed it in a thoroughly workmanlike 
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way. He possesses one of the most important qualifications of an archaeo- 
logist, the hand and eye of a trained draughtsman ; he sees the objects 
he describes, and draws them so well that his book is one of the best 
illustrated works of its kind that have been produced ; indeed, the illustra- 
tions are so numerous that a large circle of readers will find the book 
valuable as a work of reference, and as a repository of information whose 
application extends far beyond Wales. For instance, there is a short but 
very useful discussion of the theories concerning the so-called ‘ megalithic 
culture ’ which have been lately put forward. This and similar passages 
would justify the book’s being recommended to any reader who wanted 
an up-to-date introduction to prehistoric archaeology. 

On the Roman period Dr. Wheeler writes with masterly conciseness. 
Since Haverfield published his monograph on Roman Wales, itself a pioneer 
work, no one has done more to increase our knowledge of the subject than 
Dr. Wheeler, whose excavations at Carnarvon and the Brecon Gaer have 
supplied him with a good deal of the material used in this chapter. He 
makes no attempt to review the Roman sites in detail; Haverfield did 
that, and the time is hardly ripe for a new attempt; but he generalizes 
from the details in a judicious and penetrating way, dividing the history 
of the occupation into four periods (intensive occupation, a.p. 75-140; 
reoccupation under Severus ; first defence against sea-rovers, under Dio- 
cletian ; and second defence in the middle and late fourth century) and 
describing the chief characteristics of each period in turn. This is a real 
advance on the historical conclusions which Haverfield was able to draw, 
and brings us somewhere near to a complete history of Wales-in Roman 
times. We are then given a description of Caerwent, with a very just 
appreciation of its significance in connexion with the vexed problem of 
* Romanization ’, and an outline of its history and decay towards the end 
of the occupation, a decay which here as elsewhere may well have gone 
lingeringly on far into the fifth or even the sixth century ; and then an 
account of the native villages and walled hill-towns, and a few pages about 
Roman mining in Wales; and finally a concluding chapter summarizing 
the chief results. The book is distinguished throughout by a readable 
style and an accurate sense of proportion ; and one cannot disagree with 
the view tacitly expressed by the authorities of the Clarendon Press, who 
have produced it uniformly with Haverfield’s Roman Occupation of Britain. 
Like that volume, Dr. Wheeler’s is a permanent addition to the literature 
of its subject, and marks the point from which all further development 
of the subject must begin. R. G. CoLLiInewoop. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. v. Contest of Empire and Papacy. 
Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1926.) 


TuE first thing that strikes one about this welcome new volume is its 
enormous size. A book of over a thousand pages is hard to handle and 
difficult of transport. The editors would be well advised not to allow its 
successors to swell out into such dimensions, even if it means the increase in 
the number of volumes of the whole work. A more pleasant impression, 
which re-reading confirms, is the solidity and seriousness of the whole of the 
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contents of the book. There is not an article which is not learned and 
adequate, and there are many which, despite the difficulties of summary 
presentation, contain features which make them a real contribution to 
knowledge. It is hard to say much that is fresh of such well-worn stories as 
the narrative history of the Papacy and the Empire between 1050 and 1200; 
but the distinguished scholars who have grappled with these subjects have 
given us the history in greater detail than is to be found in any other English 
book and have written with full knowledge of the best sources and of the 
recent work done for them. A tendency to overstress narrative history has 
always been noticeable in most of the Cambridge Histories, but in this 
volume it has been balanced by competent and illuminating chapters on the 
broader and more general aspects of the theme. It is to these that we must 
go for novelty, and in few of them shall we be disappointed in our quest. 
Among them may be particularized Mr. Previté-Orton’s able and interesting 
chapter on ‘ the Italian cities till about 1200 ’, and a slighter but interesting 
study of ‘ the effects of the Crusades upon western Europe’ by Mr. Passant. 
But the most novel contributions of this sort are the five concluding 
chapters. Among these, Miss Lodge deals adequately with * the Communal 
Movement, especially in France ’, though it was perhaps rash to add to it 
some account of the ‘ rural communes’ when completeness of treatment 
would have required more space than she apparently had at her disposal. 
Professor Hamilton Thompson’s account of ‘ the Monastic Orders ’ is excel- 
lent, covering well-worn ground with great freshness and learning. Pro- 
fessor Hazeltine’s ‘ Roman and Canon Law in the Middle Ages’ is more 
difficult reading but more novel to the average historian. Miss Deanesly 
writes with knowledge and zest but perhaps excessive brevity on ‘ Medieval 
Schools ’, and Mr. Reade’s ‘ Philosophy in the Middle Ages’, after an un- 
promising beginning, becomes illuminating and interesting when it once 
gets on to its real subject. It is a pity, however, that these last four writers 
have all gone beyond the time limit of the volume, which in most cases 
only extends to about 1200. 

The editors are to be congratulated on having done their work well. 
Any general history of the middle ages which is largely cut up into sections 
dealing with the subject, nation by nation, must tend to minimize the real 
unity which runs through the whole period of the Empire and the Papacy. 
If it be thought necessary to write separate chapters on Italy and Germany, 
it is inevitable that the different writers must want to say the same things, 
and that it is only by ruthless editing that unnecessary repetition and even 
contradiction can be avoided. This volume is singularly free from both 
these faults. It is true that the same story has sometimes to be told from 
different points of view, and that some differences may be detected in the 
attitude of Mr. Brooke and Mr. Austin Poole, who write on Germany, and 
that of the late Count Balzani, who composed the Italian chapters. But 
very few real overlappings have been allowed, though it may be wondered 
why a single rather hackneyed quotation should be repeated on p. 365 and 
on p. 392. Similarly the famous ‘ conferre beneficia ’ of Hadrian IV, read at 
the diet of Besancon, does service twice on pp. 390-1 and 425, and both our 
authors feel it their duty to comment at some length on its significance. 
These instances apart, nothing but the drastic policy of telling in a single 
story the central theme of the book and limiting writers on Italy and 
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Germany to strictly local history would avoid such redundancies. And it is 
too late, when half the book is given to the world, to alter the general plan 
on which it is based. But there is no volume on which there is less of this 
twice telling of the same tale, and, human nature being what it is, it is 
permissible to suspect both a vigorous and effective wielding of the editorial 
blue pencil, and a growing appreciation by habitual contributors of the 
needs of the situation. This energy is more to be commended since none of 
the present editors were in authority until three volumes had been issued, 
and a situation already difficult has been complicated by the effects of the 
necessary delay in publication due to the war. 

One outward result of this delay is that the editors’ task has been com- 
plicated by having to see through the press important articles by three 
contributors who have not survived until its publication. M. Chalandon 
and Count Balzani have been dead some time, and in the latter case the 
work of abbreviation and seeing through the press has fallen wholly on 
editorial shoulders. A more recent loss is that of Mr. W. J. Corbett, whose 
articles on English history have, as the editors very truly say, added 
‘ distinction ’ to earlier volumes of the work. To this volume Mr. Corbett 
contributed all the sections assigned to English history up to the death of 
Stephen, leaving the reign of Henry II to be very adequately treated on 
the briefest notice by a younger scholar, Mrs. Stenton, who bids fair to 
make the Pipe Rolls her own field just as Corbett appropriated for himself 
all Domesday studies. The scholars who admire and appreciate Mr. 
Corbett’s minute and suggestive studies of the Domesday Book will be 
glad to see more of them in the present volume, and it is a matter of deep 
regret that these sections have not had the benefit of his final revision. 
Even as they stand, they contain much excellent and original work. 
Notable among this are the remarkable calculations based on Domesday, 
which give the total income of the rural properties included in the survey, 
the relative value of the various districts, showing the poverty of the 
Mercian and Northumbrian shires and the proportions of this total income 
set apart for the Crown, its household and its ministers, the church, the 
English still suffered to hold their lands, and the barons, great and small. 
These latter are divided into five groups, according to the value of the 
estates held by the individual members of each class. Very illuminating 
results follow from this computation. If there are some doubtful points, 
they are due, no doubt, to the fact that Corbett, while aiming at drawing 
a general picture of Norman feudal types, phrased it in such a way that 
most readers will think that he was describing the state of things in 1086. 
The result is the astounding statement which makes Archbishop Stigand, 
disgraced in 1070 and dead about 1072, one of the ‘ favoured Englishmen ’ 
who in 1086, by reason of his two bishoprics and ‘ personal barony ’, ranked 
with the wealthiest of the magnates! It is sound policy in dealing with 
a dead man’s work to give full play to one’s natural desire to publish 
exactly what he wrote: but respect for his memory compels the deletion 
of statements that either imperfectly express his meaning or are obviously 
incorrect. All who are in a position to profit by Corbett’s interesting work 
will not be misled by what was clearly written in a moment of forgetfulness. 

The editors’ hard task has been complicated by deviations from chrono- 
logical order in former volumes now coming home to roost. It is bewilder- 
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ing that the Fourth Crusade, being closely related to the ‘ Eastern Roman 
Empire ’, should have been allotted to a previous volume, when the rest of 
the Crusades fall into the present one. Even here it is difficult to piece out 
the two detailed accounts of the relations of the Emperor Alexius to the 
leaders of the First Crusade that are given in the present volume and in 
volume iv. But when the writers on schools, monasticism, canon and civil 
law, and philosophy are allowed to go far beyond the normal concluding 
date, strange results happen. To take one example only, we have an 
elaborate account of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas in a work which 
does not as yet officially record the existence of the universities in which 
the angelic doctor taught or of the mendicant order of which he was so dis- 
tinguished a member. And when omissions are made good in later volumes, 
the trouble may well become more acute. We have still to wait to have 
any knowledge of Christian Spain, of the Scandinavian kingdoms after the 
Viking age, of Poland and other west Slavonic lands. There should be a 
detailed account somewhere of the military orders, though Professor 
Thompson does not think them properly monastic, and a line is hardly 
enough for the small but interesting English crusading order of St. Thomas 
of Acre. And we may still feel that an occasional short excursus in the 
midst of narrative does not give the prominence which rightly belongs to 
the whole of the administrative aspects of both church and state. But the 
most fundamental trouble of all is the fact that the sectional method of 
treatment does not give the reader much chance of visualizing the funda- 
mental unity of medieval civilization, and therefore of appreciating the 
vital fact that the tendencies, here treated separately in country after 
country and in generation after generation, are common to the whole 
Western world and in no wise peculiar to the particular region that claims 
them as itsown. The result is that a book on these lines, though immensely 
valuable as a treasury of reference, and a great stand-by for all medievalists 
of our generation, can never be the final history of medieval civilization. 
If such a work ever comes, it must come from a single mind and not from 
the co-operation of many. 

All subsidiary helps that carefulness can provide are abundantly given. 
The maps, in a separate portfolio, if trying sometimes to tell us too much 
on a small sheet, are useful, practical, and generally accurate. The index is 
copious and, so far as we have tested it, sound. The bibliographies, while 
the chapter by chapter method involves much repetition, are the result 
of real care and hard work, though they would have been improved by 
omissions of obsolete or worthless works, and in some cases have not quite 
been brought up to date. Cross-references have been supplied in increasing 
numbers and might with advantage be even more numerous in succeeding 
volumes. The editorial introduction does much to gather up the threads 
into a single grasp, though perhaps even more might be done in the future 
in this direction. 

In a brief notice, which aims at candour, it is hard to avoid stressing 
defects of detail, which, though regrettable, are not in themselves of any 
great importance. But it would be very unfair to those responsible for this 
important book not to conclude a notice of it by emphatic and whole- 
hearted recognition of its solid and enduring merits, and its practical utility 
to the world of students and scholars. The contributors have done their 
VOL. XLII.—NO. CLXV. I 
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part admirably : the editors have grappled manfully and successfully with 
an almost impossible task; the publishers have clothed the book in an 
admirable form. In the absence of any other books on anything like the 
same scale of minuteness or on the same high level of scholarship, the 
Cambridge Medieval History supplies a real want and on the whole supplies 
it well. T. F. Tout. 


The Medieval Village. By G.G.Coutton. (Cambridge : University Press, 
1925.) 


Dr. Couton has made a bold venture, yet one that need not be criticized 
on grounds of method, in studying the medieval village without limitation of 
region or time. The conditions, on the whole, were so uniform, while the rate 
of change wasso various, that he might hope tostrike a just balance. Certainly 
he has not spared himself in the search for facts, a multitude of which will 
be new to the best informed of his readers, nor has he failed in impartiality. 
Though, as we should have expected, his judgement is severe in regard 
to clerical, and especially monastic, owners of manors, he estimates the 
advantage of a modern peasantry at only ten per cent. above the medieval 
standard, and allows a privilege of five per cent. to those who held under 
ecclesiastics above those who were tenants of laymen. Nor in his collection 
of evidences has he shown bias. He has refrained from citing the Liber 
Memorandorum of Barnwell and the Annals of Dunstable, which show 
English monasteries at their hardest ; and he is silent about a cruel piece 
of sharp practice on the part of the Cistercians of Bruerne: which was 
conderined at Rome and stands to their eternal reproach in the Corpus 
Turis Canonici; while for the Continent, had he cared to use it, he had an 
ugly episode of the Nouvelle Héloise at his disposal. 

Perhaps, to attend to England, a clearer discrimination might have 
been made between classes who shared the common quality of a servile 
character. While Dr. Coulton rightly lays stress on the break-up of yard- 
lands on many manors into an unintelligible complex of strips varying in 
size and held in proportions which in some cases were too small to sustain 
a household, and in others anticipated the scale of a modern farm, he does 
not lay equal stress on the survival to recent years of parishes divided into 
immemorial yardlands, so that the largest holder was rated not by acreage 
but by the number of yardlands or ‘ livings’ that he occupied. And not 
only, in many parts of England, were these the rigid frame of the com- 
munity ; the ownership or occupation of a yardland was the condition of 
right on the commons. Law-suits in which the exclusive right of such 
holders was challenged by other residents, usually without success, must 
be as common as suits concerning tithe. There were privileged capitalists 
from an early date. But we want to know about the minor members of the 
community. Half-yardland holders must have been there from the first, 
for manors often contained an odd half-yardland—204 would be a frequent 
number—but such irregular holdings as are found may well result from 
decay of the original system. Did not the abject poverty which Dr. Coulton 
illustrates prevail among them, and not among those who had a full 
‘living’ ? How, indeed, these small people employed their time is difficult 
tosee. They had little land of their own, and in return paid comparatively 
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little service : what happened in their spare time ? But it is difficult also 
to understand how a demesne farm, which had its own staff, could find 
scope for all the days’ works that had to be executed on and about it. The 
villeins came in to carry out the major works of the farm, but the lord had 
no call upon them to look after his stock or attend to the daily business of 
the homestead. For that he had at one time the Domesday servi, who, we 
may guess, were so called not because they were more servile than others, 
but because they were nothing but servi : they had no share, however small, 
in the community. Bailifis must have had ample opportunity for oppres- 
sion among all these poor and defenceless folk. Were they equally formid- 
able to the holders of a full share in the village rights ? But all suffered 
under the stigma of ignobility, which must have grown less bearable as 
society grew more complex and opportunities of gaining fortune more 
numerous. There survives in private hands an award by George, duke of 
Clarence, in a dispute between John Hall, the builder of the well-known 
‘hall’ at Salisbury, and the abbess of Amesbury, who claimed him as her 
serf. I forget the result. The story of disparagement by birth should have 
been carried on to its conclusion in Pigg’s case. 

Dr. Coulton is apt to judge monasteries hardly because their inmates did 
not think like ourselves. He has a good deal to say against Vale Royal, 
yet no monastery was more deeply committed to the system to which it 
owed its existence. It was founded by Edward I for Cistercians ; by the 
most business-like of kings for an order which had become, by a perhaps 
natural reaction from an overstrained asceticism, as business-like as the 
founder. He had himself received the earldom of Chester from his father, 
with all the rights which his predecessors, the Norman earls, had enjoyed. 
He handed over a sufficient proportion of the revenues to the monks of 
Vale Royal that they might fulfil certain specified obligations : we may be 
sure that they did not receive more than was needed. Their position was 
exactly that of an endowed college at Cambridge or Oxford : their first 
duty was to perform the task for which they had been founded, and only 
when that was done could they be generous with any surplus they might 
have. They were not at liberty to reconstruct society, even if it occurred 
to them that the world around them was not organized on permanent and 
reasonable lines, and it is very doubtful whether they suspected it. As to 
particular hardships, especially matrimonial, it would have been just 
to mention that minor wards, however noble, were in the same case as 
villeins, and that they or their mothers had to pay handsomely to escape 
an enforced marriage. But we ought to have been reminded that a great 
number of monasteries, founded in England after a French pattern, never 
owned a single manor. They were endowed with churches, and though in 
course of time they accumulated a considerable property, it was in small 
holdings scattered over many parishes, or in houses in the towns. And one 
point that might have been made against thoughtless laudation of the past 
was that all but the earliest monasteries had their endowment in quarters 
as various and as distant as our colleges. Westminster, living largely on 
revenues in Worcestershire, was a conspicuous absentee. 

But the points of interest are countless, and if we are sometimes tempted 
to criticize it is because Dr. Coulton has stimulated our capacities or our 
memories. From his bibliography to his appendixes he is a mine of wealth, 
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and he is generous in temper as well as in information. It is, however, 
a pity that the old fallacy of the peasant’s fewness of words should reappear. 
If the Arab has a whole dictionary of synonyms for every aspect of his 
horse, an English shepherd has an equal and immemorial vocabulary for 
each organ, ailment, peculiarity, and use of his flock. E. W. Watson. 


Etude sur les Ministeriales en Flandre et en Lotharingie. Par Francots-L. 
GANsHOF. (Brussels: Lamertin, 1926.) 


Tuis study, which has received an honourable distinction from the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, may be commended to English readers as the best, 
because the clearest and most comprehensive, introduction to the much- 
discussed problem of the medieval ministeriales. M. Ganshof is concerned 
with Flanders and with that part of the great duchy of Lorraine included 
in the modern kingdom of Belgium, and in the medieval prince-bishopric of 
Cambrai, the county of Holland, and the administrative area or Sticht of 
Utrecht; but, while Flanders developed under French influence, the duchies, 
counties, bishoprics, and abbeys of Lorraine were part of the Empire. 
The origin and development of the social class of the ministeriales in these 
regions cannot be examined without some reference to the origin and 
development of the class as a whole in western Europe. M. Ganshof, there- 
fore, begins his treatise with a description of the generally accepted view, 
to which he adheres, and proceeds to a critical survey of the heterodox 
views of Caro, Heck, and others. After an examination of the brief history 
of the ministeriales in France, he studies in great detail the evidence, 
drawn mainly from charters, for the widespread existence of the class 
in the various divisions of the old duchy of Lorraine with which he is con- 
cerned. He finds that it had the same history and characteristics here as 
in Germany as a whole. The greater part of the book, indeed, is an enforce- 
ment, with glight local variations, of the ‘ classical ’ doctrine as summarized 
by M. Ganshof on p. 60: 

Elle montre les ministeriales issus des serviteurs domestiques—Hausgenossen— 
ou des serfs constituant la garde & cheval du seigneur, voire de certains officiers 
domanieux. Elle les montre s’élevant, par importance et la nature de leurs fonctions 
et de leur service, au-dessus de leur situation sociale primitive, et, tout en conservant 
une condition juridique trés inférieure, mener une vie semblable a celle de la noblesse. 
Elle explique la formation d’une classe juridique particuliére, jouissant au xii® et au 
xiii® siécle d’un droit qui lui est propre. Elle montre enfin cette classe parvenue 4 un 
rang assez éminent pour se fondre avec la noblesse, tandis que quelques-uns de ses 
membres entrent, & la suite de circonstances spéciales, dans la bourgeoisie urbaine. 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the laudatory but at the same time de- 
structive report in which M. des Marez criticized M. Ganshof’s study was 
circulated before the book itself,? for M. Ganshof is able to show that the 
strictures of his distinguished critic were in large measure based upon 
misunderstanding. It is more difficult to be certain that the class of mint- 
steriales existed in Flanders, for if it did it disappeared early, and the avail- 


' The essay of E. Stengel, ‘ Ueber den Ursprung der Ministerialitat ’, in the volume 
of essays presented to Paul Kehr (Papsttum und Kaisertum, Munich, 1926, pp. 168- 
84), appeared too late to be used by M. Ganshof. Stengel ascribes the institution to 
more feudal origins than those generally accepted. 

2 Ante, xl. 302. 
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able evidence is found not so much in charters as in a few scattered 
references in the lives of saints, and especially in Galbert of Bruges’s account 
of the murder of Count Charles the Good in 1127, which M. Pirenne edited 
in 1891 in the ‘ Collection des textes pour l’enseignement de l’histoire ’. Yet 
M. Ganshof seems to have reinforced the view that the ministeriales, in the 
strict juristic sense of the term, though not in name, existed in Flanders. 
The historian, in attempting to disentangle from the complicated struc- 
ture of medieval feudal society a group of persons who were unfree yet 
socially of great importance, is obliged to proceed with great caution. 
Medieval terminology is often inexact or capricious, local custom and 
documentary usage varied in details from place to place. The inquiry, 
therefore, while it is concerned to establish the essential marks or character- 
istics of the institution, must avoid the danger of juristic pedantry. Whether 
M. Ganshof is always right in his identification of particular groups or 
particular persons as ministeriales or in his rejection of others, may be open 
to question ; no reader can fail to recognize the value of his lucid and sure- 
footed researches in local history and among the perplexing varieties of 
local terminology. As a study of feudal genealogy and geography, and as 
a guide to local records and bibliography his book will take a high place 
among the authorities for the history of Flanders and Brabant, of Liége and 
Utrecht and Cambrai. Moreover, it is a useful starting-point for an investi- 
gation—the materials for which are gradually being collected—into the 
history in England of groups which were not unlike the continental mini- 
steriales. The characteristics—semi-freedom, membership of the royal 
familia, military service, a definite legal position—are not wanting. The 
point to decide is whether these were the casual traits, the arrested ten- 
dencies, of exceptional elements in Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman 
society, or were remnants of a general movement which as in France was 
checked by the development of feudalism. F. M. Powicke. 


Calendar of County Court, City Court, and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 1259- 
1297, with an inquest of military service, 1288. Edited with introduction 
by R. Strewart-Brown, M.A., F.S.A. (Manchester: Printed for the 
Chetham Society, 1925.) 


It has long been a matter of common knowledge that among the records 
of the County Palatine of Chester were preserved plea rolls of the court 
of that county. It is these records, beginning in 1259, which, with some 
others, have been calendared for the Chetham Society by Mr. Brownbill 
and edited by Mr. Stewart-Brown. 

The Cheshire court differs from the normal county court in being itself 
a court of record. It had what may be called palatine competence: in it 
the justiciar held, as pleas of the sword, those pleas of the Crown which 
could not be held by the sheriff in the ordinary county, and all manner of 
civil pleas without appeal (though we find litigants obtaining the inter- 
vention of the Lord Edward in a suit that might have been considered 
closed). It met, like the county court of Yorkshire, every six weeks, 
instead of at the normal four-week interval. It is true that the meetings 
here recorded are held at intervals from one to eleven weeks apart in the 
earlier and more disturbed years, but, as Mr. Stewart-Brown points out, 
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there are usually nine sessions to the year, and in the later years (1286-9) 
departure from the six-week interval is exceptional. Dr. Morris has shown 
that in the thirteenth century the county court was generally held at the 
castle ; Mr. Stewart-Brown notes a grant to the earl of Chester, 1310, of 
a house near the castle, ninety by thirty-three feet, pro comitatu Cestriense 
tenendo, but from a number of references in the 1259 roll it is clear that the 
hall of pleas was then within the castle. 

The county court of Cheshire may differ in its status, in its competence, 
in its times of meeting, in its president, and in the power behind the 
president from the normal county court, but none the less its records have 
more than local importance. Not only are they earlier by seventy years 
than any other county plea rolls yet discovered, but they are far fuller 
and more interesting. They present us with a picture of the community 
of the shire at work which may be set beside the narratives of the Ely and 
Ramsey chronicles and those reports enrolled upon the records of the king’s 
court of which the Lincolnshire story extracted by Bracton and quoted 
by Maitland is the most famous. Of the five plea rolls here calendared the 
first, belonging to the year 1259-60, is the richest in incidents of communal 
interest. In the rolls of 1281-2 and 1286-9 the stamp of formalism and 
legalism is much more obvious ; the voice of judgement proceeds as a rule 
from the bench, not from the body of the court. But in the earlier records 
we seem not yet entirely out of sight of the primitive folk-moot. The 
iudicia or rulings of the doomsmen as to local custom are frequent, as the 
editor points out (p. xxx), and though he will not allow them the title of 
legislation (p. xl), they are referred to in precisely the same language as 
those decrees which to-day we are scarcely being allowed to call statutes. 
On 13 April 1260 the ‘ Provisions of Merton ’ are quoted with regard to the 
appropriation of common land; on 31 August 1260 Hugh de Venables is 
accused of alienating his fee contrary to the ‘ provision’ of the whole 
county, namely the iudicium enrolled on 13 January 1260. Similarly there 
are tudicia as to writs pleadable in time of war (p. 1) ; as to the presenta- 
tion of stewards to the justiciar (p. 6); as to the incidence of ‘felons 
chattels (p. 12); as to the commoning of goats (p. 20); and as to the 
method of dealing with wayf (p. 25). Whether we call these decrees by- 
laws or provisions, we have clearly here an instance of what Dr. Morris 
calls ‘the ordaining impulse ’, to be compared with the local legislation 
he cites in Herefordshire, Westmorland, and Northumberland, and to be 
regarded as a survival from the days when the legal centre of gravity lay 
not in the king’s court but in the shire-moot. 

Besides the general iudicia which lay down the law for the guidance 
of the court, there are a number of instances of judgements given by the 
suitors in particular cases. By the request of the whole county a robber 
who is ‘very young’ abjures the country instead of standing his trial 
(p. 13). The county gives decisions as to the liability of a guardian (p. 16), 
and as to the procedure a sheriff ought to follow in executing a writ of 
covenant (p. 27). A distinction is drawn between the authority of the 
court and that of the justiciar. In a case where service is claimed the court 
upholds the tenant’s refusal to answer to a writ. The justiciar asks for 
a tudicium as to whether he may attach the tenant. The county replies 
that he had taken the appellant’s security ez officio and not by the judge- 
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ment of the county, and if he thinks fit he may attach the defendant in 
the same manner (p. 17). The case of the abbot of Chester v. Robert of 
Venables is very fully reported, and illustrates not only county court pro- 
cedure but also the competition between the law of local courts and the law 
of royal authority. Roger of Venables brings a writ of darrein presentment 
against the abbot, who denies that the church in question is vacant. The 
county gives judgement that the inquest shall nevertheless proceed (p. 8). 
The abbot protests that this judgement is unjust and arbitrary and with- 
draws from the county court. He is summoned thrice, the first time 
coram banco, the second ad hostium aule, and the third ad portam castri ; 
and as he fails to appear the justiciar sends certain knights after him, but 
he still refuses to take part in the proceedings. * Tunc iusticiarius requisivit 
a toto comitatu ut sibi manifestarent et ipsum erudirent qualiter in hac 
parte esset procedendum secundum formam iuris et patrie consuetudines 
usitatas ’; and they say that the justiciar ought of right and ex officio to 
proceed to hold the inquest, which finds against the abbot. Later, the abbot 
obtains a letter from the Lord Edward ordering a record of the proceedings 
to be sent to him, and another letter refers the question of vacancy to the 
bishop (p. 32), and a third letter orders the justiciar to uphold the bishop’s 
decision in favour of the abbot and to cancel whatever had been done in 
virtue of the u.size. The letter having been read in full court, the justiciar 
annuls whatever had been done by the inquest (p. 33). Thus the authority 
of the earl and his council is sufficient to override the judgement of the 
county and the verdict of an inquest ; but the relation of the justiciar to 
the court, in 1260 at least, is that of a pupil, willing to be instructed by it 
and ready to act on its orders. Twenty-six years later an abbot of Chester 
prefers to trust to the judgement of the doomsmen of the court rather than 
that of the justiciar (p. 60), but the judgement in question belonged to the 
period 1264-5, and the later rolls give the impression that the justiciar 
counts for more and the iudicatores for less in the reign of Edward than in 
that of his father. In 1288 the power to revoke an erroneous judgement 
is described as a free custom of the county (p. 94, cf. p. 85), and this 
dubious instance is the only one in the later records where the suitors 
figure as judges. The fact that the earl is now the king may be making 
for centralization and standardization, and as the forms harden there is 
less scope for the activities of the doomsmen as defined in 1294 ‘in rendering 
judgments where difficulties or ambiguities arose ’ (p. xxxvi). 

It would not seem unwarrantable to draw general conclusions as to 
the methods and procedure of other county courts from that of Chester, 
whilst recognizing its special character, nor to guess that where it differs 
from other counties, Cheshire is preserving primitive features once common 
to all shire-moots. The contrast between the earlier and later rolls further 
suggests that, if we possessed thirteenth-century rolls for other counties, 
they would be more diverse and interesting than the somewhat monotonous 
fourteenth-century Cornish records from which Dr. Morris has recently 
printed extracts, or the still balder rolls for Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
found among the Stonor papers at the Record Office. 

The value of these Cheshire rolls, including those of the eyre and the 
city court, is unquestionable for the social and administrative history 
of thirteenth-century Cheshire. There is a reference to a succession of 
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hereditary parsons comparable to the twelfth-century instance noted by 
Palgrave (p. 59). Methods of cultivation or land tenure are frequently 
alluded to (pp. 66, 70, 71, 72, 73, 98). From the city court rolls we learn 
of the ‘ water-leaders ’ who kept the castle supplied with water, of the 
serjeants who had to keep the castle household supplied with herbs and 
leeks during the winter and spring (pp. 163, 183-4), and of the perquisites 
of the abbey cook at St. Werburgh’s (p. 191). On the penal side we meet 
with an early instance of peine forte et dure: David the Welshman who 
refuses in 1290 to put himself on the inquest, and is punished by dieting 
(p. 165). The mayor of Chester is accused of having men drawn on hurdles 
(p. 183), and the keeper of the city prison of shameful abuse of his power 
over prisoners (p. 188). We learn that a prisoner indicted for robbery was 
expected to hang two thieves who had been convicted on his charge (p. 18), 
and that the victor in a duel hanged the dead body of the vanquished 
per tudicium comitatus (p. 23). 

It is impossible to go fully into the questions of local administration 
raised by these rolls. The exchequer pleas, entered on the county court 
rolls, were held at separate sessions, and appear mainly to concern officials 
or persons in semi-official relations to the earl’s government. An important 
entry on the activities of the local eyre was printed in this Review.! 
The parallel between the general eyre and the sheriff's tourn is con- 
stantly being drawn in medieval records from the assize of Clarendon 
onwards, and the special local use of the term in Cheshire is of interest. 
It is possible that the journey of the sheriff of Cornwall through the 
hundreds of that county, month by month, reflects a similar custom ; 
there are interesting and as yet uninvestigated parallels between the 
institutions of the counties of the Celtic fringe. The relation between the 
ordinary tourn and the ordinary county court is illustrated by the adjourn- 
ment of a case from the eyre to the county court (p. 220), and similarly the 
presentment of pleas of the Crown for the different hundreds by the coroners 
in the earliest county roll could in all probability be paralleled in the 
ordinary shire by presentments in the shire, both of hundred bailiffs and 
of coroners. The editor has discussed the evidence of these rolls as to the 
thwertnic procedure in a former number of this Review.” 

Our gratitude to the Chetham Society for putting so much valuable 
material within our reach is qualified by doubts as to the form in which 
it is presented. The calendar form—translation and paraphrase—is only 
appropriate when the formulae are both standardized and familiar. 
The special value of these rolls lies in their unique character. There are 
so many peculiar features in the roll for 1259-60 that no form of editing 
but a complete transcript is really satisfactory for the reader. In a few 
instances a Latin phrase or paragraph is given in full; but in most cases 
of doubt or interest the inquirer must go to the Public Record Office and 
examine the rolls for himself. In the case of the abbot of Chester, the phrases 
quoted above are condensed, in the calendar, into a form which misses not 
only the vivid detail but also the exact constitutional significance of the 
justiciar’s appeal to the court for advice (see p. 30). Again, the summary 
does not indicate that a number of letters from Edward to the justiciar 
are enrolled in full upon the county court roll ; as this is in all probability 

' Ante, xxxix. 83. 2 Ante, xl. 13. 
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the only place where such instruments are to be found they are well 
worth printing in full. A blunder which the reader has no chance of 
checking is made on p. 7: William Crispin is described as ‘ making fine 
for the peace of the lord of the hundred’. This paraphrase is based on an 
incorrect extension of h’nd’ as hund’; the Latin runs, ‘ pro pace domini 
habenda’. Again, the summary of case 49 (p. 8) is so misleading as to 
amount to a mistranslation. ‘ It was ordered that he come to the second 
court ; he was there acquitted by the judgment of the court and the liberty 
of his lord ’ conceals the fact that he appeared at the third court and there 
was allowed to depart—quietus recessit—because the jurisdiction of the 
case lay in his lord’s court, not in the county. These instances are typical 
of many more. In the later rolls calendaring, with the occasional citation 
of a passage in the original form, might have sufficed ; the roll of 1259-60 
should have been printed in full. As the editor observes, it has many 
curious features ; entries are written in upon the roll at subsequent dates 
in an apparently capricious manner, and it differs widely in form and make- 
up from the rolls of Edward’s time. There is hardly a hint of this in the 
printed text, where headings are omitted and the order of the entries 
rearranged without explanation (see pp. 6 and 33; 3,4,5). To the student 
of legal forms these omissions constitute a serious defect in this edition. 
For the rest, the editor’s introduction deals in the main with the institu- 
tions and the history of the earldom, and though other scholars would 
welcome fuller references for some of the statements made, they will find it 
of great interest and value, especially in its analysis and discussion of the 
inquest of military service in 1288. HELEN M. Cam. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls . . . of the City of London, 1323-1364. 
Edited by A. H. Tomas, M.A. (Cambridge : University Press, 1926.) 


AFTER an interval of commendable brevity, Mr. Thomas follows up his 
Calendar of Early Mayors’ Court Rolls + with a similar digest of the contents 
of the first ten of a long series of rolls extending to 1485, which was begun 
as a register of letters and writs, but soon assumed the more general and 
predominantly legal character indicated in the title by which it has long 
been known. Mr. Thomas is no doubt right in attributing its use as a 
record of pleas largely to the extension by the Crown of the city jurisdiction 
in the preservation of the peace and the enforcement of statutory regula- 
tions. The husting and the mayor’s and sheriff's courts were sufficiently 
occupied with ordinary judicial business, and the greater part of the new 
work was transacted by the mayor and aldermen sitting either as a court 
or in congregations which were primarily administrative and were often 
reinforced by larger or smaller representation of the commonalty. The 
new jurisdiction formed part of the experiments which the Crown had been 
trying for more than a century in order to solve the problem of local dis- 
order, and the court of mayor and aldermen in this aspect anticipated the 
later quarter-sessions. Anticipated, because, as Mr. Thomas shows in his 
valuable introduction, it was in London that a local authority was first 
entrusted not merely with the reception of indictments for trial by royal 
judges but with power to try and punish. Eighty years before the definite 


1 Ante, xl. 270. 
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institution in 1360 of keepers of the peace throughout the country who were 
also justices of oyer and terminer, and so, shortly, justices of the peace, the 
power of hearing and determining had begun, at first fitfully, to be con- 
ferred upon the mayor and sheriffs of London and afterwards on the mayor 
and aldermen. In 1338 they were even given authority to inflict the death 
penalty in certain cases, though this was part of the exceptional arrange- 
ment by which they held the city for the king during his absence in France. 
It was this early development of a peace jurisdiction in the city no doubt 
which delayed its assimilation to the ordinary commission of the peace 
until 1462, when the mayor, recorder, and those aldermen who had served 
the mayoralty were by charter formally appointed justices of the peace. 
This was twenty years after the appointment of a commission for Win- 
chester and more than sixty after that for Oxford. It is surprising that 
London, which was so far in advance in its powers of enforcing the peace, 
should have had to wait until 1327 for the privilege of infangenthef, the 
right to hang a thief caught within the bounds with the stolen property 
on him, though it was enjoyed by at least a dozen boroughs, some of them 
unimportant, before 1216. 

The ‘ Memoranda ’ on the rolls include many matters both of civic and 
of national interest. Among the former may be noted the election of 
municipal officers and representatives in parliament, the reiteration of the 
old claim that there were no tallages in the city (p. 23), the use of withernam 
after the statute of 1275, the frequent consultation of the city authorities 
by Oxford on moot points of the customs of London which they enjoyed 
by charter, the description of land belonging to the city as King’s ground 
(pp. 201-2), the record in several cases of the proportion of house rents 
apportioned for repairs, the excellent preservation of an Anglo-Saxon name 
in the case of William Brytnoth (p. 166). Of more general importance are 
the documents which throw light upon the political crises of 1326-9,! 
especially the note of the names of the magnates who on the invitation of 
the city authorities took an oath at the Guildhall on 13 and 15 January 1327 
to uphold the cause of Queen Isabella and her son Edward. The scribe 
has arranged the names in categories : earls, barons, knights and serjeants 
of the court, knights of the shires, archbishops and bishops, abbots, priors, 
priests and clerks, barons of the Cinque Ports (30), from Bury St. Ed- 
munds (5), burgesses of St. Albans (13). The list contains only eighteen of 
the knights of the shire and none of the burgesses who are known to have 
been summoned or to have sat in the parliament which opened on the 
7 January, and on the other hand it includes many knights and burgesses 
who cannot have had regular summons. It does not indeed profess to be 
a list of those only who were formally members of the parliament. As a 
revolutionary assembly, it would naturally attract many who were not 
summoned, while others who were would follow the archbishop of York 
and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlisle in refusing to take the 
Guildhall oath, even if they did not stay away from parliament altogether. 
It is, therefore, hardly safe to infer, as Mr. Thomas does, from the gaps in 
the list in question that parliamentary returns and writs of expenses may 
not be good evidence of attendance in normal parliaments (p. xxxiv). The 
further suggestion that the townsmen who took the oath represent an 

' For some new light on the meaning of ‘ bacheler’ at this date see pp. 7, 68. 
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organized movement in the home counties in favour of Mortimer is perhaps 
true. It is pretty clearly so in the case of the St. Albans and Bury St. Ed- 
munds burgesses, for their abbot lords were among the few heads of monastic 
houses who took the oath; the others, with the exception of the abbot of 
Peterborough, all came from London and its vicinity, and the majority of 
the ‘ Priests and Clerks ’, who may have been proctors of the clergy, be- 
longed to the diocese of London, while Lincoln was the only other diocese 
represented. In the case of the thirty ‘ barons’ from the Cinque Ports, 
there may have been a mixture of motives, since the prospect of a corona- 
tion would in itself lead them to be present in order to press their well- 
known claims. Although the editor in discussing the omissions in the list 
seems to lay the stress in the wrong place, it is an important historical 
document, and it would be well if he published it in the original Latin in 
some more generally accessible quarter. 

The history of the staple in the early years of Edward III’s reign is also 
to some extent elucidated in these ‘Memoranda’. It appears that, if the 
setting up of home staples in 1326 was as generally popular as Professor 
Tout has told us it was, it had ceased to be so two years later, when in an 
assembly of the merchants of nearly thirty towns only the largest cities 
were in favour of their retention. 

As in the case of all calendars in English, one sometimes suspects over- 
freedom in the translation, feeling sure, for instance, that London was 
not called upon to elect two members to represent the city in parliament 
(p. 59). In difficult passages the Latin is occasionally given in brackets, 
but when Archbishop Mepeham quotes the famous cruz from clause 39 
of Magna Carta, ‘ except by judgement of his peers and by process of law’, 
we are not told what ‘ and ’ represents in the original (p. 84). 

Mr. Thomas’s notes are generally impeccable as regards accuracy, but 
the earl of Cornwall, on p. 63, whom he identifies with Richard, brother of 
Henry III, is clearly from the context Piers Gaveston. James Talr. 


Histoire de Rome. Une Cour Princiére au Vatican pendant la Renaissance, 
1471-1503. Par E. Ropocanacut. (Paris: Hachette, 1925.) 


Here Dr. Rodocanachi continues on a more splendid scale his history of 
papal Rome, of which the first part, dealing with the years 1354-1471, 
appeared in 1922, and has been already noticed in this Review.1 He now 
carries the story up to the accession of Julius II and the last phase of 
Renaissance Rome, described by him in an earlier work entitled Rome au 
temps de Jules II et de Léon X. It is appropriate that Dr. Rodocanachi’s 
final judgement on a period and an institution which he has studied so 
long should be given the setting of an édition de luxe, and both publishers 
and author are greatly to be congratulated on the present production. 
Paper and printing are altogether superior to those of the earlier volume, 
and the thirty-two full-page illustrations form a valuable commentary on 
the social life of the period. They have been chosen with discrimination ; 
reproductions of palaces and fortresses in Rome and the States of the 
Church, of tombs, medals, furniture, and costumes find their yiaee among 
the more familiar portraits. 


! Cf. ante, xxxviii. 274. 
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The reigns of the three popes included in the years 1471-1503 con- 
stitute a distinctive phase in the history of the papacy. Under Sixtus IV, 
Innocent VIII, and Alexander VI the international and spiritual concerns 
of the papacy sink into the background. The policy of the Curia is con- 
centrated upon the maintenance and development of the secular Italian 
state, and this, moreover, not so much in the interests of the papacy as 
in those of the three great families, della Rovere, Cibo, and Borgia, who 
in turn provided an occupant for St. Peter’s chair. ‘Le soin d’établir, 
denrichir les leurs présida & leur action politique ’ is Dr. Rodocanachi’s 
summing up of the political aims of all three men. Characteristic of their 
outlook is the definite abandonment of the crusading schemes which, 
although they had accomplished little, had nevertheless occupied a pro- 
minent place in the minds of preceding popes. After sending one abortive 
expedition to the East, Sixtus IV announced his decision ‘ to moderate 
the heavy and extraordinary expense’ caused by the crusade. The 
Turkish capture of Otranto (1481) produced no change in his policy, and 
the death of Mahomet II enabled Innocent VIII and Alexander VI to 
exchange the role of crusader for that of gaoler, on behalf of the new 
sultan, of his brother and rival Djem. Turkish affairs thus disposed of, the 
popes could give rein to their Italian ambitions: it is by their achieve- 
ments as rulers of the States of the Church that they must stand or fall. 
Dr. Rodocanachi’s opinion would seem to be that on the whole Sixtus IV 
did more harm than his successors. His persevering versatility in making 
provision for della Rovere and Riario nephews caused upheavals in Italian 
politics which the triple alliance of Florence, Milan, and Naples had formed 
itself to prevent. The Pazzi conspiracy and the war of Ferrara are charges 
against Sixtus IV’s account which the Sixtine Chapel, the Capitoline 
Museum, and the enrichment of the Vatican library are not sufficient to 
outweigh. This reign of storms and extravagance ennabled Innocent VIII 
to pose, as he inscribed on his medals, as the promoter of Justicia, Paz, 
Copia ; it also led Lorenzo dei Medici to take the guidance of papal policy 
into his own hand. Maddalena dei Medici’s marriage to Franceschetto 
Cibo, and judicious gifts of wine and ortolans, served to make Florentine 
influence prevail in Rome and to bring the reign of Innocent VIII to 
a close with a degree of credit which the pope himself had done little 
to deserve. As for Alexander VI, Dr. Rodocanachi lends support to the 
view that what chiefly distinguished his reign was, not so much a lower 
moral standard than that which had hitherto prevailed in Rome, as the 
blatant indecorum of his behaviour. Other popes had acknowledged 
illegitimate children, but when Lucrezia Borgia, not only a bastard but 
a woman, was installed in the Vatican during her father’s absence as his 
representative with power to open letters and answer petitions, all sense 
of propriety was outraged. In his insistence on the essentially Spanish 
point of view of Alexander VI, ‘ qui considérait I’Italie comme une terre 
’ conquérir ’, Dr. Rodocanachi is at one with Mr. W. H. Woodward, whose 
masterly biography of Cesare Borgia as yet knows no rival. 

Much new light is not to be expected upon a subject about which so 
many books have been written as this; Dr. Rodocanachi has, however, 
made an exhaustive review of the available material, and if in the main 
he confirms views already put forward rather than advances new theories, 
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his work is none the less valuable. For the most part he is content to let 
the facts speak for themselves and to avoid generalization. Only by an 
occasional phrase does he reveal how intimate is his knowledge of the 
period and how keen his appreciation of it. He has given us an attractive 
and penetrating study of Renaissance Rome, of a society at once high- 
souled and corrupt, grave and frivolous, wise and foolish, in which as he 
happily expresses it: ‘ On est artiste, on pense et l’on se divertit.’ 
Cecitia M. Apy. 


Etude sur les Colonies Marchandes Méridionales (Portugais, Espagnols, 
Italiens) & Anvers de 1488 & 1567. Contribution 4 ]’Histoire des Débuts 
du Capitalisme moderne. Par J. A. Goris. (Louvain: Librairie 
Universitaire, 1925.) 


THE book of M. Goris is a study of the economic life of Antwerp during the 
time of its greatest prosperity before the nineteenth century. The period 
which it covers consists of the seventy-nine years between 1488 and 1567. 
It, therefore, deals with the activity of the commercial and financial 
capital of Europe at the moment when its economic pre-eminence was most 
conspicuous and its influence most far-reaching. The importance of 
Antwerp as a pioneer of modern economic civilization has long been recog- 
nized, and valuable work upon it has been done by—to mention only two 
writers—Professor Pirenne in his Histoire de Belgique and Dr. Ehrenberg 
in Das Zeitalter der Fugger. But M. Goris’s book has much to add to all 
previous studies. He has made use, in addition to the printed sources, 
of a great mass of unpublished materials, of which the more important 
appear to be the Actes Scabinaux, the Minutes Notariales, and the Registres 
aux Requétes, the first containing official records of commercial proceedings, 
the second preserving evidence as to transactions not officially registered, 
and the third throwing light on the economic policy and commercial law 
of the city. The result is a work which is indispensable io any student of the 
economic history of Europe in the sixteenth century. 

Its point of departure is the colonies at Antwerp composed of Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian merchants. But its scope is better indicated 
by its sub-title, ‘ A contribution to the history of the beginnings of modern 
capitalism’. In reality, M. Goris appears to have explored exhaustively 
the whole economic life of Antwerp, in so far as it was based on commercial 
and financial transactions in which merchants from the south of Europe 
were engaged. His work is the most elaborate historical study of the 
economic life of a great business centre known to me, and there are, it may 
be conjectured with some confidence, few economists who could give as 
full an account of the business activities of a modern city as M. Goris 
appears able to offer of sixteenth-century Antwerp. The only criticism to 
be made upon his work is that occasionally it seems, perhaps, to be almost 
too exhaustive. But this is a fault (if it is a fault) on the right side. Be- 
sides, as the excellent chapter on business ethics—La morale et les affaires— 
shows, the author is quite capable of handling generally ideas with lucidity 
and precision. Altogether, his book is a most remarkable snaeaein of 
which it is difficult to speak too highly. 

The first part of the volume consists of two chapters, which give 
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an account of the economic policy of the city of Antwerp and of the 
government of the Low Countries, of their relation to each other, and of 
the attitude of both to the southern merchants. As Guicciardini pointed 
out long ago, and as Professor Pirenne has emphasized, Antwerp was 
remarkable for liberal economic ideas, and since the Spanish Crown found 
alien business men convenient in relieving its financial necessities, Charles V 
and Philip II were not averse to granting them privileges. The second part 
of the book contains six chapters, which describe the organization and 
privileges of the colonies of southern merchants, their commercial and 
financial enterprises, the development of commercial ethics at Antwerp and 
the controversies to which the growth of ‘ big business’ gave rise, and the 
part played by the southern merchants in the religious and political move- 
ments of the period. The information as to methods of business, character 
of the trade done, and organization of the money-market, is far fuller than 
anything yet published, and is such as to satisfy the most exacting econo- 
mist. Indeed, after reading the chapters on the commerce, finance, and 
industry, one finds it difficult to believe that anything more remains to be 
said. The mechanism of foreign trade—merchants, brokers and dealers, 
shipowners, factors, insurance agents—is passed in review. The material 
and technical equipment, weights and measures, postal services, facilities for 
transport by land and sea, methods of freighting and insuring, are described 
in minute detail. Remarkably full particulars are given of the volume and 
character of the trade done. Every student of economic history must have 
felt how greatly, for all periods before the nineteenth century, it suffers from 
the absence of reliable quantitative evidence, by which to check the state- 
ments of contemporaries. M. Goris, like other writers, has experienced this 
difficulty ; but, though he has naturally not been able to overcome it, the 
statistical evidence which he presents is extremely valuable in introducing 
some degree of precision into a field from which it is usually absent. 
English readers will miss an account of the trade done by the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company, whose cloth shipments were, according to Guicciar- 
dini, the most important of the city’s imports, but whose activities, since 
they are not those of southern merchants, do not fall within,the plan of 
M. Goris’s book. Apart from them, the most interesting of the questions 
suggested by a study of the economic life of Antwerp in the first half of the 
sixteenth century are, perhaps, those relating to the spice trade, the com- 
mercial enterprises of the Portuguese and Spanish Crowns, the money- 
market, and the policy of the city authorities and of the courts towards 
industry. The spice trade is naturally the centre of the picture, because, 
as M. Goris rightly remarks, its concentration at Antwerp was the last blow 
to the rivalry of Bruges with its younger competitor. The spice trade and 
the alum trade were the two great monopolies; and it was they which offered 
special opportunities to the international syndicates of financiers which 
are so characteristic a feature of the Antwerp business world. On the other 
hand, there is always a tendency, in dealing with the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to forget that the private enterprise of individual mer- 
chants was probably in the aggregate a good deal more important than the 
various companies and monopolies which make so much noise on the public 
stage. M. Goris does not fall into that error. He gives a full and vivid 
picture of the ‘ free ’ commerce, and he points out that, if it was the profits 
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of the spice trade which first attracted a large number of foreign firms to 
Antwerp, it had by the middle of the century become merely one item in 
a large and diversified system of commercial transactions. The dealings 
of the Crown factors of Portugal and Spain, and the industrial policy of the 
Spanish government, are well described. Both the similarity and the con- 
trast between the mercantilism of southern and of northern Europe are 
extremely instructive. Fiscal, rather than commercial or industrial mo- 
tives, appear to predominate throughout. A study of M. Goris’s pages is 
likely to leave in existence few illusions as to the disinterestedness or in- 
telligence of royal mercantilists. 

The feature in the business life of Antwerp which specially impressed 
Guicciardini was the money-market, and M. Goris’s study of Antwerp 
finance is among the most valuable in his book. The subject is a technical 
one, and for an analysis of the various types of credit transaction the 
student must be referred to his pages. It is clear that there was a large 
measure of internationalism in the financial capitalism of the sixteenth 
century, that financial technique had reached a fairly high degree of refine- 
ment, and that Antwerp, down to the revolt of the Netherlands, was the 
financial corner-stone of a great part of European commerce, as well as of 
the public finances of several states. In view of the practice of the business 
world, it is extremely curious to read M. Goris’s account of the prolonged 
and eager controversies which turned upon the possibility of reconciling 
commercial practice with the teaching of the church. What is surprising 
is not the utterances of men of religion, but the seriousness with which they 
appear to have been taken by some of the laity. Those who wish to grasp 
the practical problems which arose cannot do better than study the lengthy 
reply of the Paris doctors to the Spanish merchants at Antwerp, who had 
submitted certain questions to them. Though referred to by Ehrenberg, 
it had not, as far as I know, been published before, and M. Goris has 
rendered a real service in printing it in full in a French translation. Alto- 
gether, his book is one of the most notable contributions to economic 
history which has appeared in recent years. If it is not ungracious to 
demand more, when he has already given so much, it is perhaps permissible 
to hope that he may some day publish a further study dealing with the 
economic effects of the decline of Antwerp. The revolt of the Low Countries 
was a turning-point in economic, as well as in political, history, and the 
consequences on the economic development of Europe of the partial ruin 
of its greatest commercial and financial centre have not, perhaps, been as 
fully discussed as they deserve. R. H. Tawney. 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. By Conyers 
Reap. 3 vols. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


In 1908 Dr. Stahlin, a German scholar, published the first volume of what 
promised to be a monumental biography of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Perhaps it was planned on too heroic a scale: at any rate Dr. Stahlin’s 
interests have since been diverted and we are beholden to an American 
scholar for the fulfilment of his promise. We pay no slight compliment to 
Dr. Read in saying that there is no reason to regret the substitution. His 
book shares with Dr. E. K. Chambers’s Elizabethan Stage the honour of 
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being the most substantial and important work on the Elizabethan period 
that has appeared for many years. Its scale is that of Froude ; its temper 
and judgement far in advance. If we consider its main themes only, 
ignoring the incidental where Dr. Read’s touch is unsure, it is the best 
narrative of Elizabethan history that we possess. 

As Dr. Read says, his book is something more than a biography of 
Walsingham and something less than a history of Elizabethan policy, the 
fact being that in our extant sources the official in Walsingham so com- 
pletely absorbs the man that a life of him cannot escape reading like a 
history of Elizabethan policy. But we must not forget that it is such a 
history written through the medium of biography. Ideally the method 
offers no insuperable difficulties ; yet in relation to Elizabethan history, 
where no satisfactory studies exist of the two people most influential in 
determining national policy, the queen and Burghley, the dangers run are 
great. Dr. Read, as we would expect, shows scholarly detachment in his 
final judgements. He does not hesitate to dispel by brief comment or hint 
the impression made by pages of Walsingham’s arguments and the queen’s 
irritating waywardness. But this is far from constituting a critical 
inquiry into the queen’s own policy, and the treatment of Burghley is 
misleading as well as inadequate. Dr. Read is of course conscious of the 
limits of his book. He has written a definitive account of Walsingham’s 
policy and activities, not a definitive history of Elizabethan policy. 

Walsingham’s policy was simple in its passionate consistency. He was 
educated at the most ardently protestant college in Cambridge in the midst 
of religious controversy. He was an émigré during Mary’s reign, widening 
his religious horizon, intensifying his zeal, moulding a mind to confound 
national and religious interests. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
he witnessed, confirmed him in his prejudice. Those rumours of a catholic 
league, which were for ever being revived during his career, seem to have 
aroused no scepticism in him. He ‘scented holy alliances in every unfavour- 
able breeze’, strove to communicate his alarms to tlie queen, and would 
have led her into an aggressive protestant policy at the head of a protestant 
league. He was the puritan in politics. The main trend of events during 
his official career might lead one to think that he was an influential states- 
man, since he began that career executing the diplomatic revolution which 
pointed to the conflict between England and Spain, and died when the 
two countries were at war and England was fighting in alliance with the 
Dutch protestants and with the Huguenots. But if there is one lesson 
which Dr. Read’s book teaches it is the danger of simplifying the intricate 
opportunist policy of Elizabeth’s reign. Any judgement of Walsingham 
as a statesman must rather come from an estimate of his influence over the 
queen and from consideration of the policy of his two chief opponents, the 
queen herself and Burghley. 

Dr. Read makes the best he can of Walsingham’s influence. When 
Elizabeth took steps which Walsingham was advocating, he is tempted to 
say that she took them in deference to his advice. But the argument is 
never convincing without real proof that Burghley was advocating a differ- 
ent policy, nor is it by any means certain that on these occasions the pressure 
of facts was not in itself sufficient to convince Elizabeth. The fact is that 
Dr. Read’s narrative leaves one astonished at the little influence on policy 
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exercised by a secretary of state whose chief concern was foreign affairs. 
At the same time it impresses one with the part played by the queen. 
Although an adequate study of Burghley would modify this latter impres- 
sion, it is quite clear that it will not do to regard Elizabeth as the difficult, 
wayward medium of a council or of any councillor. Her rule was a personal 
one, and decisions were hers, actually as well as theoretically. She did not 
allow the threads of policy to pass from her hands, but kept herself well 
informed of all that was happening. She took, rejected, modified advice. 
She even supervised closely and altered the wording of dispatches. On 
occasions she was prepared to withstand all her influential councillors 
rather than act against her judgement.” The secret of her power is probably 
to be found not in her personality alone but also in her method of taking 
advice. Sir John Harington, her godson, says that her habit was to 
consult first one councillor and then another and to weigh advice against 
advice ;* and Dr. Read notes one period when the council as a body 
was prevented from discussing English policy in the Netherlands, pre- 
sumably because Elizabeth was determined to follow her own judgement.4 
Unfortunately, no one has examined the extent to which individual advice 
was used in considering matters of state, instead of debate and resolution 
in council; but there seems to be good reason for thinking that Elizabeth 
was well aware that it was difficult to flout the council as a body without 
appearing to be isolated in her policy and running the risk of bearing the 
full responsibility of failure, whereas individual councillors could be with- 
stood and her independence thus preserved. The danger of this method 
of government was that it tended to create intrigue and faction. Under 
a weak sovereign it would have led to the rule of favourites. Elizabeth, 
however, kept the one from becoming serious and never permitted the 
other. She was always mistress in her court. 

If this be a sound analysis of Elizabethan government, then it follows 
that a history of national policy ought to be directed to an understanding 
and judgement of the queen’s own policy. Dr. Read carries us farther than 
we have hitherto got. He shows Elizabeth on occasions acting with 
remarkable sanity, though in opposition to her advisers.> He shows, too, 
that she grasped quite as clearly as any one what were the fundamental 
objects of English policy in the Netherlands and Scotland. But unlike 
the Walsingham-Leicester group of politicians she and Burghley had to 
face the sobering problem of ways and means. She seems to have been 
less easily alarmed than Burghley and to have been prepared to take more 
risks than he for the sake of peace and economy. Needless as it is to 
emphasize the place economy held in Elizabeth’s mind, a proper apprecia- 
tion of its value has yet to be written. If only we had an adequate financial 
history of the reign her niggardliness might prove to have been not merely 


Read, ii. 139; iii. 135, n. 3. Also cf. iii. 52, n. 4. 

* In Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations politiques . . ., x. 772-7, are letters from 
Wilson, Leicester, and Burghley, all of the same date, showing all three in despair at 
Elizabeth’s obstinacy. Sussex’s letter (ibid. p. 775) suggests how sane the queen was. 

* Nugae Antiquae (1804), i. 358-9. 

* Read, iii. 149-50. Probably she was following these tactics in August 1578, 
when her councillors were opposed to her (cf. Lettenhove, x. 783). On my.main point 
cf. Read, ii. 19, 101, 150 and 152, 350-1. 

® ii. 171-2, 191 and 256-7, 353-4. 
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prudence, but courage of a high order. There can be no reader of Ehren- 
berg’s Das Zeitalter der Fugger who would not rather praise such a fault. 
That book, in offering a comparison between England and her two neigh- 
bours, France and Spain, sets the queen’s problems and achievements in 
a new light. A fundamental distinction between the financial systems of 
England and the others was the existence in France and Spain of permanent 
state debts. They gave at least temporary elasticity to the finances of the 
Crown, and enabled it to tap the resources of the country more easily; yet 
at a terrible cost. The state bankruptcies of 1557 in France and Spain and 
of 1575 in Spain, ruinous to economic life, show how irresistible the tempta- 
tion was to abuse the system. English Crown finances, on the other hand, 
were anything but elastic. There was no system of permanent rentes. 
Henry VIII was spared the need of imitating his contemporaries by his 
father’s wealth and the monastic lands; and Elizabeth, who in her later 
years suffered the need, wisely refrained from making the experiment. 
Apart from the problem of credit there was a national financial system 
which responded with difficulty to unusual burdens. The Crown was still 
supposed to live of its own; that is, the ordinary expenses of government 
were supposed to be covered by the ordinary revenue of the Crown; and 
not the least astonishing of Elizabeth’s feats was to make the principle 
work, which she did by that wakeful care which seems meanness in any 
but a financial history. When extraordinary burdens fell on the govern- 
ment they had to be met by an appeal to the source of extraordinary 
revenue, parliament. It would be folly in us to forget that word ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’, as it was wisdom in the queen to bear it in mind. Going to 
war was not an easy business, and Professor Cheyney’s new volume will 
suggest how the loyalty of the people might have been strained had the 
burdens of Elizabeth’s later years fallen earlier on the country. Nor does 
the argument stop there. The long period of peace set English money and 
energies free for economic experiment, and the economic historian may be 
left to estimate the disaster had English resources been diverted to a long 
desultory war, say in 1572. 

In a rash moment Dr. Read says that Elizabeth was ever penny-wise 
and pound-foolish.1_ Her accounts may be left to dispose of that charge. 
But supposing that her thrift was occasionally short-sighted, was it not 
the inevitable defect of a great quality inordinately strained? For no 
council or effective guardian stood between her and the Crown’s resources. 
She had to be constantly resisting the clamours of statesmen like Walsing- 
ham who would have ruined the finances of the country if they had had 
their way, and of courtiers whom Bishop Cox not inaptly likened to harpies. 
Her successful defence of her resources, her economy in the award of titles 
when a more generous policy would have rent the court with jealousies, 
her loyalty to her ministers—marred, however, by her puzzling treatment 
of Davison—these are marks of a great ruler.2, And whatever Burghley’s 
or Gresham’s share in the success of the reign may have been, this at 
least is true, that the queen chose wisely when she might have chosen 
disastrously. 

1 iii. 380. 

* Collins’s Sydney Papers (2 vols., 1746) suggest how importunate the court was, 
and how difficult Elizabeth’s task. 
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Dr. Read’s treatment of Burghley is the least satisfactory part of his 
study of foreign policy. He has been impressed by the difference in out- 
look of Walsingham and Burghley and by the divisions in the council, and 
in telling the story of English intervention in the Netherlands has been 
tempted to see Burghley behind all the covert opposition offered to the 
policy of the Walsingham-Leicester group. Elizabeth’s capacity to follow 
her own inclinations seems to be forgotten, and also the possibility that when 
Walsingham hints at an opposing faction he may not have been referring 
to Burghley. Dr. Read prejudices his case at the start by almost ignoring 
Burghley’s share in the history of Cobham and Walsingham’s embassy 
to the Netherlands in 1578. Their instructions appear to have been based 
on one of Burghley’s memoranda, and their pleadings with Elizabeth to 
help the Netherlands were supported by insistent pleadings from him.! 
These facts are important in considering the problem of Burghley’s atti- 
tude when the subject of intervention was discussed by the council in 
October 1584. It is by no means convincing to argue that because he 
drew up the cons as well as the pros of the policy,” therefore Walsingham 
and Leicester must have ‘ pretty well dominated the Privy Council at this 
juncture ’ (iii. 83), nor does the balanced decision of the council seem to 
suggest this. Then one ought to hesitate before assuming that the queen’s 
letter to Davison represents Burghley’s views, although it was written by 
him (iii. 85) ; and for the same reason it is no evidence at all that Walsing- 
ham had ‘ induced the queen’ to authorize action (iii. 92) when we find 
him fulfilling his duty as secretary and writing a council letter to Davison.* 
Again, Camden is quoted—a serious lapse in Dr. Read’s sense of evidence— 
in order to lead up to the statement (iii. 98) that Walsingham, Leicester, 
and Hatton prevailed against the “ covert opposition of Burghley and his 
tribe’. Next is a series of letters from William Herle to Burghley. The 
one holding out monetary inducements was certainly written at Walsing- 
ham’s request, but Dr. Read cites no evidence to show that the others were ; 
nor is there any reason to assume they were, and the assumption involves 
such a fatuous explanation that failing any evidence it is best to dismiss 
it (iii. 116 segg.). Dr. Read clearly believes that Burghley tried to hinder 
Leicester’s expedition to the Netherlands. The one piece of evidence which 
survives criticism is the view of a Spanish agent (iii. 116), and this will not 
square with Burghley’s own statements in his letters to Herle,* one of 
which Dr. Read quotes, nor with an important letter of Leicester’s, which 
he has overlooked.> Dr. Read’s narrative is again tendencious when he 
deals with Leicester’s assumption of absolute power in the Netherlands. 
As a matter of fact the evidence is overwhelming that Burghley was as 
much as Walsingham ‘ doing his utmost at this juncture in Leicester’s 
defence ’. Thomas Morgan’s evidence, which Dr. Read cites, says nothing 
either way on the question, and if it did would be worth little. The only 
evidence is the French ambassador’s, and against that is the testimony of 

' Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., ii. 179-81; Lettenhove, x. 660, 776, 783. 

* If he did. The Calendar of Hatfield MSS. (iii. 69) only justifies us in saying that 
the notes on the document are Burghley’s. A copy (unassigned) of the document is 
noticed in the Foreign Calendar, xix. 95. 

* Cf. Foreign Calendar, xix. 287-8. 


* Strype, Annals (1824), mt. ii. 380, 385; Read, iii. 119. 
* Hatfield MSS. iii. 108. 
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Leicester’s friends, which Dr. Read notes, and an important letter from 
Burghley to Leicester in which he says that he had threatened Elizabeth 
with his resignation.1_ This Dr. Read has overlooked. These criticisms will 
be enough to show that we must have the evidence for Burghley’s policy 
during these years scrutinized more carefully before we can know what 
that policy was. 

Most of the following corrections are of slips such as no work of great 
extent can avoid : indeed I have been astonished at the degree to which Dr. 
Read’s book has stood very careful checking. In the first volume, p. 27, the 
year of the parliament should be 1563, not 1562. On pp. 47-8 Dr. Read 
probably carries his scepticism too far in disbelieving that Elizabeth wished 
to be rid of Mary after her flight to England. Archbishop Parker described 
her predicament admirably : ‘ I fear quod bona Regina nostra auribus lupum 
tenet.’ * The letter quoted on p. 103 could not have been written to Wal- 
singham’s wife. Even ignoring the phrase ‘ your neighbour ’, it is incre- 
dible that the opening sentence could have been to her. On p. 130 the 
date should be 27 April, as Walsingham’s Diary has it, not the 28th. The 
error is due to misunderstanding the second ‘next morning’ in Digges 
(p. 88), which is still the next morning after the 26th. A copy of Sir Thomas 
Smith’s instructions, mentioned as lost on p. 170, is at Oxford.* The 
Council of the West (p. 265) had ceased to exist by 1547. And as a general 
remark, to save further comment, one might add that Dr. Read’s few 
excursions into constitutional history should be distrusted. On p. 308 the 
statement that Elizabeth turned her back resolutely on the Dutch rebels 
after the Bartholomew Massacre does not tally with the statements— 
whatever their value—in the Spanish Calendar.* Similarly the comments 
on pp. 348-9 need some qualification in view of the fact that Norris crossed 
to the Netherlands with a force of volunteers in July 1577.5 

More important is the need for reviewing the statements on p. 389 and 
elsewhere about Elizabeth’s financial relations with the Low Countries. 
To the £45,000 which Dr. Read mentions (p. 389) as loans to the States 
made before July 1578 should be added the £20,000 obtained by Sweveg- 
hem and noticed earlier on pp. 341-2. Even so, the total does not agree 
with the £85,000 mentioned by Burghley in a minute of June 1578. The 
difference lies in asum of £20,000 which Burghley says was paid to Havrech. 
If he is right, then it looks as though Havrech’s mission was not the failure 
which Dr. Read (p. 362) says it was. In the Exchequer payments for 1577 
there is a sum of £20,000 which may well be this, or on the other hand may 
conceivably be Sweveghem’s loan. Obviously the question needs to be 
reopened and the seeming conflict of evidence resolved. At the same time 


1 Bruce, Leycester Correspondence (Camden Soc.), p. 197. 

* Correspondence of Archbishop Parker (Parker Soc.), p. 325. 

° Cf. F. J. Routledge in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3rd series, viii. 142. Mr. F. J. 
Weaver tells me that there are also copies in the British Museum, at Cambridge, and at 
Lambeth. On these see his notes in forthcoming issues of the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research. 

* ii, 413-14, 415. 

5 Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. under Norris, Sir John. 

®° Cf. Hatfield MSS. ii. 180; Dietz, The Exchequer in Elizabeth's Reign (Smith 
College Studies in History, vol. viii, no. 2), p. 99; Havrech on his mission in Letten- 
hove, x. 190; Read, ii. 110 n.; note also the sum of £30,000 in Lettenhove, x. 650. 
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Dr. Read’s account of the £100,000 guarantee and the bickerings over it 
should be recast. Walsingham and Davison both knew perfectly well, and 
so did the States, that the condition of Elizabeth’s guarantee was that the 
first sums raised upon it should go to her in repayment of loans to the 
States :+ the sum to be repaid in this way is, however, given differently at 
different times. Knowing this, it was surely little less than sharp, as it was 
certainly ill-advised, practice of the States to set about raising on the 
bonds—which, be it noted, had been sent to Davison—the sum of £28,000 
odd for their own use. Hence the queen’s wrath and her refusal to ratify 
these bonds. To say the least there was some ground for Elizabeth’s 
behaviour at this time.? So also there was on another occasion. In voll. ii, 
pp. 9-10, Dr. Read says that Casimir was ‘ practically ’ in Elizabeth’s pay, 
and then goes on to blame her as a bad paymaster. The facts are these. 
Casimir’s troops were ‘ au service et & la solde desdits Etats’. Elizabeth’s 
obligations were limited to £40,000, lent to the Dutch and paid to Casimir, 
at least in part, through their hands, Elizabeth being fearful that it might 
stick there. Moreover, she was not even indirectly responsible for the whole 
force. Her intervention had merely increased the number of troops that 
the Dutch had already decided to hire. 

Dr. Read’s second volume opens with an account of the second Alengon 
courtship. Its setting in international politics is excellent, but for the 
crises of 1579 and 1581—as indeed elsewhere in the book—the Spanish 
Calendar is used with dangerous freedom. It is well to nourish a strong 
mistrust of this source. For instance, Mendoza’s letter of 16 October 1579, 
which Dr. Read uses, bristles with errors. For instance, he says that in the 
council discussions only Burghley and Sussex were in favour of the mar- 
riage. Fortunately, we possess reports in Burghley’s hand of the actual 
speeches made by some of the councillors during the debate. Dr. Read 
has overlooked them, but they show that Lincoln, Hunsdon, and Wilson 
also supported the marriage. Against it seven speeches are recorded. 
There is also, I may add, an admirable document relating to these council 
debates printed in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s Relations Politiques.’ In the 
story of 1581 Dr. Read realizes the danger involved in using the Spanish 
Calendar, though one asks, when he says that we are almost entirely 
dependent upon it, whether the Baschet transcripts have yielded nothing. 
Camden is also used, but it was unfortunate at this point to describe him 
as “singularly well-informed ’, for he includes in his narrative the story 
of John Stubbs and his Gaping Gulf, which rightly belongs to the year 
"1579. As a matter of fact we are not quite so dependent on the Spanish 
Calendar as Dr. Read thinks. There is a letter from George Manners 
to the earl of Rutland, written on the day that Elizabeth made her public 
promise of marriage, in which he describes the promise as conditional.® 
Manin, writing to the states general in the Netherlands, also on that day, 


1 Lettenhove, x. 417, 469, 481, 529-30, 537-8. This last document is hardly a 
tribute to Walsingham’s wisdom. 


* Ibid. x. 529-798, passim. Dr. Read confuses the bonds for £100,000 with those 
for £28,000 odd. 

> Lettenhove, xi. 78. 

* Murdin, Burghley State Papers, pp. 332, 335. 5 xi. 407 seqq. 

®* Hist. MSS. Commission, Rutland MSS., i. 129. 
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says the same.! It is an important point which takes some of the colour 
from a narrative based on the Spanish Calendar. And the rest of the story 
is difficult to reconcile altogether with the tone of the documents in the 
Lettres de Catherine de Médicis and in Muller and Diegerick. 

In volume iii I have noticed scarcely any errors. Cobbett’s State Trials 
does not contain ‘the official account’ of Mary queen of Scots’ trial 
(p. 26, n. 4). It is a common error of considerable importance.? Then on 
p. 31 it should be noted that Morgan’s letter of July 1585 was acknowledged 
in a letter of Mary’s dated 10/20 May 1586;* and on p. 56 that a better 
version is known of the answer-answerless speech.* Against Walsingham’s 
notion that Henry III was as clay in his mother’s hand (p. 198) should 
be set Stafford’s opinion in 1585,5 and what is more important, that of 
Catherine de Médicis’ recent biographer, M. Mariéjol. Finally, the Armada 
speech is probably genuine, not apocryphal (p. 333).® 

After this close and critical examination of Dr. Read’s book it would 
be misleading and ungracious not to conclude by repeating that taken as 
a whole it is the best narrative of Elizabethan history which we possess. 
The labour of twenty years has gone to its production, and English scholars 
will congratulate Dr. Read on the courage and capacity which have brought 
a fine undertaking to a fine finish. J. E. NEALE. 


Colonizing Expeditions to the West Indies and Guiana, 1623-1667. Edited 
by V. T. Harrow. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1925.) 


WE have here a valuable addition to the Hakluyt Society’s series, and 
a volume which will be of real use to the scholar as well as of interest to 
the general reader who has a taste for the story of adventure. Though 
all the documents here printed were known to previous scholars, yet they 
were often difficult of access, and Mr. Harlow has done a real service by 
printing so many papers of which previously there was not even a précis 
available. Faced by the usual difficulty of editors, the problem of selec- 
tion, he has fulfilled his task with success, and produced a collection of 
documents which throw light not merely on the actual voyages, but on 
the gradual development of the scattered settlements into permanent 
colonies. In his introduction Mr. Harlow has essayed the really difficult 
task of writing a concise summary of a long and complex period, where 
our knowledge of early exploration and settlement must depend upon 
hard-won gleanings from scattered and miscellaneous material. On the 
whole he has succeeded admirably, and his introduction throws a wealth ° 

? Muller and Diegerick, Documents concernant . . . le Duc d’ Anjou et les Pays-Bas, 
iv. 258. 

* Cf. ante, xxxviii. 446. My analysis of Camden’s sources there and also in History, 
x. 230, will explain why I demur to Dr. Read’s treatment of Camden as an original 
source. 

3 Labanoff, Lettres de Marie Stuart, vi. 328. 

* Ante, xxxv. 112-13. 

5 * Poor woman, she dare say no other than the king will have her to say, for the 
world is not with her as it hath been ’ (Foreign Calendar, xix. 275). 

* Cf. History, x. 226-7. The following are additional slips: In i. 95, n. 1, note 
that the second edition of the Cabala was 1663, the third 1691; p. 230, 1. 5, for ‘ 1569” 
read ‘ December 1568’; p. 353 for ‘ seventh’ read ‘ sixth’ civil war. In ii. 46, n. 3, 
for document ‘ No. 1186’ read ‘ No. 1086’; on p. 47, 1. 19, for ‘ May’ read ‘ April’. 
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of light on the various documents, and on the circumstances under which 
they were composed. It is, however, a little to be regretted that he had 
not the good fortune to be more closely in touch with other work which 
was going on at the same time and has since appeared in print, as some 
of his statements would then have been modified. Thus on p. xxvi he 
describes a scheme ‘ for the settlement of the small but fertile Metalina ’, 
without recognizing that Metalina is only an alias for the big island of 
Martinique. Again, the date of Warner’s knighthood is given on p. xxi 
as 1627 instead of 1629, and this throws the early chronology of St. Kitts 
alittle out. Nor is the statement on p. xlix true, that Charles II did nothing 
for the defence of the Caribbees in return for the 4} per cent. duty, for in 
addition to raising and dispatching a regiment during the Dutch war, he 
maintained a small standing garrison there in peace time. These, however, 
are small matters which do not seriously detract from the value of the work 
as a whole. 

In the documents we have to begin with a series dealing with the early 
settlement of St. Kitts and Barbados, the first English colonies in the 
West Indies. First, we have the narrative of John Hilton and other early 
settlers, written in 1675.2 These examinations were taken down and 
returned by Governor Stapleton to the Council of Plantations.? Then we 
have depositions made in 1647, and later in 1660 in connexion with the 
inquiry into proprietary rights, as well as other documents selected from 
Rawlinson MS. C. 94 in the Bodleian, and from MS. G. 4. 15, No. 736, 
at Trinity College, Dublin. This last is not a mere copy of the Bodleian 
document, and it is useful to have these selections printed as its location 
in Dublin made it somewhat difficult of access. An anonymous letter from 
Barbados, dated August 1651, and probably written by Giles Sylvester, 
gives a picture of the economic condition of the island just before the 
arrival of the parliamentary fleet. But by far the most interesting docu- 
ment is the Voyage of Sir Henry Colt to the West Indies in 1631.4 This 
consists of a vivid narrative in diary form, concluding with a letter from 
Colt to his son in England, dated ‘from my tent at St. Christophers, 
20 August 1631’. This fascinating document, though known to scholars, 
does not appear, as Mr. Harlow points out, to have been used by recent 
workers, and it well deserves the attention which he calls to it. Colt 
visits Barbados which he describes in terse and vivid style; we almost 
see the tree-stumps still sticking out from the partially cleared land, and 
hear the quarrels of the factious and half-tipsy planters. ‘ Your younge 
and hott bloods’, he remarks, ‘ should nott have oyle added to encrease 
ye flame, but rather cold water to quench it.’ Thence he goes to St. Kitts, 
where he pitches a tent, builds a hut, and makes a temporary settlement. 
‘ For rest we will not, untell we have doone some thinges worthy of our- 
selves, or dye in the attempt therof, if God will preserve our shipp and 
pinnace to a second returne. For I goe next September to trade amongst 
the Indians uppon ye Mayne.’ The value of Colt’s narrative lies rather 


' e.g. J. A. Williamson, The English in Guiana, 1604-1688 (1923), and The Caribbee 
Islands under the Proprietary Patents (1926). 

* Egerton MS. 2395, fos. 503-509 b. 

* Colonial Calendar, 1675-6, no. 580. 

* Cambridge University Library, MS. Mm. 3, 9. 
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in the character of the writer than in any new facts which it gives us, 
though we learn incidentally that the Caribs were still upon St. Kitts in 
1631. Colt was a Catholic, and it is interesting to notice his rising indigna- 
tion against the Spaniards as he realizes their stringent trade regulations, 
and their general hostility to the English colonies. ‘ Are not we Catho- 
licks ?’ he writes. ‘Why then might not this Kinge, in recompense of 
this Injurye, gratiously to grant us for 3 yeers libertye and licence to trade 
in his dominions of America?’ We should like to have more of Colt’s 
writings. 

The next section is of less importance and contains no new material ; it 
comprises three documents from the Public Record Office giving accounts 
of de Ruyter’s expedition to the West Indies in 1665. A précis of these 
is already available in the Colonial Calendar, 1660-1668, and though it 
is useful to have a complete printed version, it is worth serious considera- 
tion whether in a similar case it would not be wiser to print other docu- 
ments which are not at present available except in manuscript form. In 
the present instance there are several suitable documents in the biblio- 
graphy of manuscript sources (pp. ix—x). 

The section dealing with Tobago and Trinidad reflects only the failure 
of English enterprises, and consists of the accounts of those islands written 
by the notorious John Scott. Bad as his personal reputation is, yet as an 
historian he has continued to command increasing respect since Dr. G. 
Edmundson first championed him in an earlier number of this Review.! 
It is therefore a very useful work to have made these documents available 
to scholars, and it is to be hoped that the rest of his writings for which there 
was no room here—his description of Barbados, of the Amazon, and his 
introduction to his proposed history of America—may soon be printed. 

The last section deals with Guiana, and here we have several docu- 
ments, though only two deal with the early ventures—Scott’s account, and 
the Rev. Richard Thornton’s ‘ Happy Shipwreck ’, which describes the 
attempts of the new Guiana Company in 1629 and 1630 to dislodge Robert 
Harcourt from his settlement on the Wiapoco, and force him to go to the 
Amazon. This is a valuable if contentious document, and of great im- 
portance for the events it describes. The rest of the papers deal with 
Willoughby’s colony of Surinam. We have a prospectus of his, a protest 
against the proposal under the protectorate to limit his rights, and various 
later documents including Byam’s account of the surrender of the colony 
to the Dutch,” and the official account of its recapture by Sir John Harman 
from the colonial papers in the Public Record Office. A small group of 
papers of a different kind is a collection of letters, from Welbeck Abbey, 
which were written to Sir Robert Harley during 1663-4, by the stewards 
of his estates in Surinam; they contain some interesting economic data 
including accounts. Portraits of Francis, Lord Willoughby, and of Philip 
Herbert, fourth earl of Pembroke, are reproduced, and several maps. These 
include, bound in, an early French printed map of St. Kitts (c. 1667), 
Sir Richard Dutton’s map of Barbados sent home in response to the orders 
of the lords of trade (1680) and now in the British Museum, and the map 
of the river Wiapoco from the Journal of Jesse de Forrest (1680), in the 


1 Ante, xvi, The Dutch in Western Guiana. 
2 Ashmole MS. 842, fos. 109-22. 
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same place. In a pocket we have Raleigh’s map of the Amazon and 
Orinoco, William Hack’s ‘ Description of Jamaica Island and the Caribies 
ete.’ (c. 1680), and an undated map of Cuba, Jamaica, and 8. Domingo. 
All these are among the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
A few misprints may be noted. P. xlv, |. 28, for ‘ Windward’ read 
‘Leeward’; p. 59, for ‘out’ read ‘our’; p. 58, for ‘a whart’ read 
‘athwart’; p. 103 n., 1. 13, for ‘ 1663’ read ‘1662’. On p. 1, n. 2, the 
dating of the African companies is a little misleading. P. 51, 1. 30, 
‘bodemery (?)’ is only the German form of the English phrase bottomry, 
by which money was raised on the security of the ship. P. 55, ll. 11 and 20, 
‘about’ should surely be ‘ abaft’, especially as on the next page the 
divisions of musketeers are allotted to the starboard quarter ‘ next the 
stern ’. C.8. 8. Hienam. 


Catalogue of Portraits in the Possession of the University, Colleges, City, and 
County of Oxford. By Mrs. Rectnatp Lane Pooie. Vols. ii and iii. 
Portraits in the Colleges and Halls. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926.) 


In these two volumes Mrs. Poole brings to an end the long task set on 
foot in 1901 by a committee of the Oxford Historical Society.2 Portraits 
of every kind are included, from tomb figures, monuments, and portraits 
on glass to pencil sketches, and are arranged under each college according 
to the date of the subject’s death. In each case a brief biography is 
given, with a full description of the portrait, including sizes and inscrip- 
tions ; followed by a note on the history of the portrait, its authenticity, 
its associations, and the artist. The volumes end with full indexes of 
subjects and artists. Mrs. Poole has paid little heed to a famous French 
critic’s remark that ‘Every catalogue should be a causerie’, but has 
confined herself very strictly to business, stating in the minimum space 
the essential facts. Most wisely, biographical details are chiefly limited 
to those which connect the subjects with Oxford, save in the case of 
worthies about whom information is not easily accessible elsewhere. The 
main purpose has been to throw light upon the history of portraiture in 
England, and incidentally upon the history of picture collecting ; and it 
is, therefore, to be regretted that the dates of birth and death of the artists 
are not more frequently given. Such information would save the reader 
a good deal of trouble. 

Needless to say, the result is a quarry rather than a completed building ; 
but the material is so conveniently arranged and so excellently dressed, 
that more ambitious workers in the same field will find most of their work 
already done. It is difficult to praise too highly the industry and the 
intelligence which have gone to produce this pattern of painstaking research 
and ordered exposition. True, Mrs. Poole leaves many problems unsolved, 
such as those connected with the group of Henry VIII portraits at Christ 
Church. Were these derived from an original by Holbein? or are they 
derived from a portrait sometimes attributed to Luke Hornebolt, painted 
in the late years of the king’s life ? or was there another portrait of the 
king by an unknown artist which served as model? But, at least, in this 


1 See Scott, Joint Stock Companies, ii. 17 seqq. 
2 See ante, xxvii. 830. 
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and similar cases, if ever the subjects receive systematic investigation, 
Mrs. Poole has put the Oxford material in shape. Some hint of the diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome are given in the case of modern work. 
A recent portrait of Lord Milner at Balliol is recorded as having an illegible 
signature, and the artist’s name is not given and is presumably unknown. 
When such a painting is three hundred years old, ascription becomes almost 
impossible. Similar failure on the part of the colleges to keep adequate 
records of their portraits has been common in the past. Only Brasenose has 
made a complete catalogue of its possessions ; all lists for the other colleges 
are partial, and embody the tastes and fancies, both as regards sitter and 
artist, of a succession of irresponsible compilers. This makes it all the 
more to be deplored that Corpus Christi College did not allow Mrs. Poole 
access to the college accounts in her attempt to disentangle and verify 
the work of Joannes Corvus, the little known and intensely interesting 
contemporary of Holbein. 

One or two points of detail may be mentioned. The attribution of the 
portrait of Robert Dudley at University College to Zuccaro should have 
been abandoned, since the painting bears not the least resemblance to any 
known work by that painter. The portrait of Warham said to be at 
Ditchley is now in the National Portrait Gallery, and its attribution to 
Holbein is very doubtful. The portrait of William of Orange (?) at Christ 
Church appears from the description to be a version of the little known 
portrait of William by Antonio Mor which is in the Museum of Delft. 

In summing up the results of Mrs. Poole’s work, her introduction to 
vol. ii points the way. There she brings together the facts relating to 
various obscure painters of the Tudor and early Stuart period, notably 
Sampson Strong and Richard Greenbury. Both these artists Mrs. Poole 
may fairly claim to have resurrected, and established as recognizable 
artistic personalities. Lewis Vaslet, a pastellist of the late eighteenth 
century by whom are a number of portraits at Merton College, is another 
case of an almost forgotten figure emerging into light. But in working 
through the catalogue many other names invite research, such as Thomas 
Murray, James Maubert, Simon Dubois, Thomas Gibson, J. Orson, and 
George Bathurst. It may be doubted whether any of these men are worth 
investigating for their own sake ; but as representative of their time and 
as a means of disentangling more surely the work of greater painters, they 
deserve study. Richard Graham’s proud boast at the end of the seventeenth 
century, that ‘We have not only infinitely outdone other nations in 
portraits, but have produced more painters in that kind than all the rest 
of Europe ’, may never be completely justified ; but it has more substance 
than any one would have suspected thirty years ago, thanks to Mrs. Poole 
and others. It is surprising how few of the portraits catalogued in these 
two volumes are by first-rate painters. But after all, a college portrait is 
meant to be an ikon rather than a work of art; and in the manufacture of 
ikons, originality is undesirable. W. G. ConsTABLE. 





Short Notices 


Les Premiéres Civilisations is the first volume (Paris : Alcan, 1926) of 
an ambitious series (Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire Générale, edd. L. 
Halphen et P. Sagnac) projected and begun by Professor Jean Lesquier, 
who died in 1921. Its governing idea is different from that of the Cambridge 
Ancient History, of which this volume makes considerable use. It is to give 
a rationalized comparative synthesis of civilizations rather than a con- 
tinuous history of each ; and with that end in view, it is proposed that each 
future instalment shall be the work of a single hand. For the opening 
volume, however, this plan was found impracticable in view of the severe 
specialization of the primitive archaeologies that had to be taken into 
account ; and therefore MM. Fougéres, Contenau, and Jouguet have col- 
laborated to complete Prof. Lesquier’s sketch, calling in M. Grousset’s help 
for revision for one section. They warn their readers to expect, in coming 
volumes, a pronouncedly chiaroscuro treatment of history ; certain events 
and aspects of civilization which seem to the authors of special signifi- 
cance will be emphasized to the detriment of other events and aspects ; 
and narrative will be subordinated to demonstration of the gradual 
evolution of human progress. In this first volume, however, with its 
multiple authorship, the differentiating influence of such a plan is little 
apparent. The civilizations and what is known of the social history of 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, Assyria, the Aegean, Greece, 
and Persia in the earliest times are dealt with categorically and separately, 
very much as in the Cambridge Ancient History. The chapters are credit- 
ably up to date, such recent things as the Byblus tomb-inscriptions, the 
contents of the palace at Mallia in Crete, and the latest speculations of Emil 
Forrer about Achaeans in Asia Minor being taken into account ; and due 
warning is given of the necessity for suspending judgement about those 
particular speculations and other matters which have not yet had time 
to be proved. The reputation of the three authors, who have all the 
resources of the Louvre at their hand, justifies their judicial, and at times 
sceptical, tone. They register reservations, for example, about the use of 
the term ‘ Minoan’, while paying due honour to Evans, and about the 
validity of the published translations of Boghazkeui tablets, while they 
give pride of place to the historical deductions of their German translators. 
Students of ancient history in our universities should find valuable reading 
in this new universal history. D. G. H. 


Mr. F. J. van Nostrand might have supplied a need felt by many 
students had he given us a scholarly edition of the inscriptions relating to 
The Imperial Domains of Africa Proconsularis (Berkeley : University of 
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California Press, 1925). Unfortunately he is not equipped with the neces- 
sary knowledge of Latin, as may be seen from the fact that he writes 
tuus maiestas (p. 52), ius herendi (p. 75), and silvestri (nom. pl.) et palustres 
(i.e. paludes) (p. 39), and speaks of a provincia Numidiana (p. 80). He has 
been at some pains to collect material (though Gsell’s Inscriptions Latines 
de lV Algérie should have been used to supplement the list of inscriptions in 
Appendix I), but we must still wait for a competent handling of the texts. 
A. 


Mr. C. H. Milne, in A Reconstruction of the Old-Latin Text or Texts of the 
Gospels used by St. Augustine with a Study of their Character (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1926), has collected and arranged the quotations from the 
gospels in St. Augustine’s works prior to the year a.p. 400 (by which date 
Augustine regularly made use of the Vulgate), and he has placed in parallel 
columns the readings of the ‘ African * old Latin, as attested by the manu- 
scripts k and e and by the quotations in Cyprian. Agreements between 
Augustine and these texts against the Vulgate are indicated by heavy type, 
and independent differences from the Vulgate are in italics. The value of 
Mr. Milne’s work is seriously diminished by the restriction in his use of the 
authorities for the old Latin. A comparison of Augustine’s quotations 
with the ‘ African’ old Latin and with the Vulgate gives no safe criterion 
as to the character of Augustine’s text. It is always possible that an 
agreement between Augustine and the Vulgate against the ‘ African’ 
old Latin means an agreement of Augustine with the ‘ European’ old Latin 
(and Vulgate) against the ‘ African’. A comparison of Augustine’s quota- 
tions with other old Latin manuscripts would probably show that most 
of the quotations which are reckoned in the table on p. xii as agree- 
ments with the Vulgate against the old Latin are in reality not distinctively 
Vulgate readings at all. Mr. Milne’s account, as it stands, is not consistent. 
He accepts (p. ix) the usual view that from 385 to 395 Augustine used the 
old Latin and not the Vulgate, but in the table on p. xii, for De Genesi 
c. Manichaeos dated 388-90, he shows nearly as many agreements with the 
Vulgate against the old Latin as he does agreements with the old Latin 
against the Vulgate. J. M. C. 


There are few more interesting or more difficult questions than that 
which is concerned with the effect of the barbarian invasions upon economic 
development. How far did they bring about a serious breach in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, trade, and industry, as these were organized in the last 
years of the Roman Empire, and how far was there a serious economic 
retrogression in the centuries immediately following the establishment of 
the barbarian kingdoms? The thesis against a breach in continuity has 
been brilliantly sustained by Professor Dopsch, in his learned and pro- 
vocative work Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der européischen 
Kulturentwicklung (1920-3), and recently, from another point of view, by 
Professor Pirenne, in two articles subsequently incorporated in Medieval 
Cities (1925). Now comes a little book in a series (Deutsche Kultur) edited 
by A. Dopsch and W. Brecht, by Paul Kletler, a pupil of Professor Dopsch. 
Nordwesteuropas Verkehr, Handel, und Gewerbe im friihen Miittelalter 
(Vienna: Osterreichischer Schulbiicherverlag, 1924) is an intensive study 
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of the intercourse of north-western Europe from the seventh to the tenth 
century. Herr Kletler argues that during this period trade was active and 
uninterrupted and that its rapid development reached a climax in the ninth 
century. The tenth century, however, saw a decline, which he attributes 
to the invasions of the Northmen, crediting them with the same destructive 
effects which other historians have attributed to the earlier Germanic in- 
vasions of the fifth and sixth centuries. He thus places the real breach in 
continuity with the Roman world at the same time at which Pirenne would 
place it, though Pirenne sees the determining factor in the Arab invasions, 
which cut the north and west of Europe away from the south by destroy- 
ing at last the characteristic Mediterranean intercourse of the old world. 
Unfortunately, although Herr Kletler’s book contains a great deal of very 
useful material, he spoils it by continually overstating his case. Many 
important facts are submerged in a mass of inconclusive evidence, the 
interpretation of which is often extremely strained. The weakest section 
of the book is that dealing with the period down to 900, that is precisely 
the controversial period, for which evidence is most scanty. The section 
dealing with the tenth century is much more soberly treated, and indeed 
the book, for all its defects, contains a mass of material for the economic 
history of northern Europe during the dark ages, which is nowhere else to 
be found so conveniently assembled. The international importance of 
monastic trade and of great monastic markets such as Boulogne, Amiens, 
and Quentovic, which were centres of the trade in textiles and lead with 
England, is well brought out, as is the part played by the church in general 
in the promotion of commerce. The textile industry is shown to have been 
flourishing in Flanders, Brabant, Frisia, and England, and there seems to 
have been little to choose in quality between English and continental 
textiles. Of other trades, building and metal-working were the most 
important, and England probably took the lead in bell-founding. Herr 
Kletler has some interesting pages on the industrial importance of North 
Germany (i.e. the country to the east of Frisia) in the tenth century ; he 
holds that there was a decline in international traffic as compared with the 
preceding centuries, but great internal development and a movement east- 
ward, of which Magdeburg was the centre. At the end of the ninth century 
Prague was already a great place of pilgrimage and rendezvous for mer- 
chants and the Elbe was an active trade-route. E. E. P. 


In Die Entstehung des deutschen Grundeigentums (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1926) by Viktor Ernst, the author follows up his earlier investi- 
gations into the topography and social history of Wurtemberg and the 
old duchy of Swabia with a discussion of a very difficult and much- 
debated historical problem. He is convinced by his study of medieval 
evidence and actual topographical survivals that the prevailing view, which 
ascribes what we should call ‘ manorial origins ’ to the territorial lordships 
(Grundherrschaft) of the tenth century, is wrong. Taking his stand by 
Ernst Mayer, and not by Stutz and Seeliger, he pleads strongly for an 
internal, natural development within the village unit, which was itself 
based upon the wider settlement in hundredal areas in the second century. 
Settlement took place after the days of Tacitus, but Caesar and Tacitus, 
literally and properly interpreted, give us the key to the communal structure 
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of the bodies of settlers. The settlers had their class distinctions, but they 
were also bound by ties of kindred. It is impossible, in view of medieval 
and later survivals, to distinguish the area of the community from the 
jurisdictional force (Zwang und Bann) which gave it life or from the Sippe 
which developed it. The origin of the manor, in short, must be found deep 
in the primitive life of the settlement, not in any external power. The 
author develops his thesis with skill and learning, and this reaction towards 
older views—a reaction which has parallels in other branches of German 
social history, notably the history of the great duchies or Staémme—deserves 
careful attention from students of early English history. ¥. M. P. 
® 


The second instalment of the imperial documents of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der 
neueren Zeit. Reihe A: Regesten. AbteilungI: Regesten der Kaiserurkun- 
den des Ostrémischen Reiches. 2. Teil: Regesten von 1025-1204, edited 
by Dr. F. Délger (Miinchen und Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1925), covers the 
important period from the death of Basil ‘ the Bulgar-slayer ’ down to the 
Latin capture of Constantinople. It comprises 847 summaries in German of 
documents derived from a large number of original sources, mostly, as the 
editor points out in his introduction, first-class sources, such as officials or 
relatives of the reigning emperor. Great labour has been employed in this 
collection, which will be useful to historians as an index; but, like other 
similar summaries, it will not be a substitute for the ipsissima verba of the 
original, especially as the language is so different, and in many cases the 
summaries are very brief. The bibliography of modern monographs on the 
period is brought well up to date, and the printing is excellent. Three 


more instalments will complete this section down to the Turkish capture of 
Constantinople. W. M. 


Mr. H. 8. Crawford’s volume, Handbook of Carved Ornament from Irish 
Monuments of the Christian Period (Dublin: Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, 1926), is a picture-book of great value. He gives us reproductions 
of nearly 300 photographs or drawings of ancient designs from about a 
hundred monuments scattered over the whole of Ireland. Apart from 
standing crosses and slabs, the photographs, which are excellent, include 
162 smaller designs. These are distributed under the heads of spiral, star, 
interlaced, fret, zoomorphic, symbolical, and pictorial: an arrangement 
which facilitates comparison, though the classes sometimes overlap. 
A notable feature of the work deserves special commendation. Each 
of the designs just mentioned appears in two forms: in one we see the 
stone as the camera represents it, untouched ; in the other, as restored. 
In many instances time has so blurred the lines that an untouched photo- 
graph would be almost useless. On the other hand, a restored photograph 
may be misleading. But here we have both. And such is the care with 
which Mr. Crawford works, the untouched photograph seldom fails to 
verify the accuracy of the restoration. The letter-press contains illuminat- 
ing descriptions of the designs. Errors are few. But the two dragons on 
the Dysert O’Dea cross (no. 90) are not ‘ each interlaced with the tongue 
of the other’; and the Holy Children on the West Cross at Monaster- 
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boice (no. 133) do not seem to be kneeling. One might have wished a full 
discussion of the dates of the monuments on which Mr. Crawford bases his 
work. He points out that the Cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice and 
the High Cross at Clonmacnois are approximately dated by inscriptions. 
But he gives no reason for his statement that the Dysert O’Dea cross 
(plate viii) is ‘late eleventh century’. The form of the mitre worn by 
the ecclesiastic on the cross is consistent with a date early in the twelfth 
century. Was the mitre in use in Ireland, outside the Danish settlements, 
before 1100? And when did the ‘ spirally curved crozier ’, such as this 
bishop holds in his hand, become in vogue in Ireland ? H. J. L. 


The second instalment (tome IT, fase. i.) of M. Olivier Martin’s defini- 
tive Histoire dela Coutume de la Prévété et Vicomté de Paris (Paris: Leroux, 
1926) is naturally of less interest to historical students than the first volume; * 
but a scholar of M. Martin’s ability cannot writé on legal history without 
throwing light on the development of society, and this penetrating study of 
the law of property and of family law in medieval France should not be 
overlooked. In the first part of the volume (Book III of the whole work) 
the author analyses the development of the law of transfer of rights in 
property. He shows how the intervention of the suzerain, necessary at 
first in order to ‘ purge ’ the transaction of doubt as well as to maintain the 
rights of the lord, lost its relative importance, and faded away before or be- 
came subsidiary in a system of direct transfer (investiture facultative). The 
general observations upon seisin (pp. 46 ff.) are of peculiar interest, for the 
conception of seisin, as something between property and the Roman 
possessio, was fundamental, and, whether the lord intervened or not, rested 
upon title and not merely on occupation. Real actions were mainly posses- 
sory actions, concerned with seisin not with proprietary rights, and M. Martin 
thinks that there was an ‘ undifferentiated ’ possessory action out of which 
the actions of the fourteenth century developed. To English readers, 
familiar with the history of the Anglo-Norman assizes, this view will seem 
surprising and in need of proof, and the only defect in M. Martin’s study is 
his silence upon the relation between the early Norman and the later French 
possessory actions. The greater part of the volume is concerned with family 
law. M. Martin begins with a study of the evidence of charters upon the 
nature of family law in the twelfth century: he then proceeds to show 
how—keeping clear of undue Roman influence—customary law developed 
during the next six centuries. From the point of view of social history 
this section is of exceptional interest. The relation of the conjugal group 
to the wider family group, the gradual limitation of the rights of the wife, 
counterbalanced by the maintenance of her rights on the dissolution of 
the common bond, the particular ways in which the common law followed 
the lead of the canon law, the solution of the conflict of customs (e. g. those 
of Paris and Périgord, p. 178) are worked out with great skill. Perhaps the 
most important point in this long analysis is the insistence upon the priority 
and tenacity of family law in a world of feudalism (pp. 143, 155, &c.). 

F. M. P. 


1 Ante, xxxix. 595. 
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The Dugdale Society issues as its volume for 1925 the Lay Subsidy Roll 
for Warwickshire of 6 Edward III (1332), translated and edited by Mr. W. F. 
Carter. In an appendix are three original rolls for Stratford-on-Avon for 
1309, 1313, and 1332, printed in Latin by Mr. Wellstood. The translation 
is from the duplicate returned into the Exchequer, while the documents 
in the appendix are from Stratford, and are presumably the originals 
retained by the collectors. An excellent collotype plate is given of the 
1313 assessment. Very great care has clearly been taken both in transcrip- 
tion and translation, and the reader can never be in much doubt as to 
the actual reading of the manuscript. The editor has also dealt with the 
nature of the tax and the method of collection. He seems to be unacquainted 
with Professor J. F. Willard’s papers on the subject, which would have 
saved him a good deal of trouble. His suggestion that the name ‘ Lyve- 
launce ’ may be an early translation of ‘Shakespeare’ seems dictated by 
local sentiment : the name ‘ Lanceleve’ is known in other counties. 

C. J. 


The Greek empire of Trebizond found its first modern historian in 
Fallmerayer, who rescued the story from oblivion ; he was followed by 
Finlay, and now in Trebizond, the last Greek Empire (London : Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1926), Dr. W. Miller has given us in a short 
and convenient form the history of this last offshoot of the Empire of the 
East. It is warmly to be recommended. The standard of accuracy of 
the book is high: there is a useful bibliography, made all the better by 
special references, and further references are given in the foot-notes. One 
or two points occur to us. On p. 104 we are told that the conqueror made 
his first prayer in the church of St. Eugenios, and that the building was, 
therefore, called Jeni-djouma. The full name of the church is now Jeni 
Djouma Djami, the New Friday Mosque: does Dr. Miller wish us to 
suppose—what is quite possible, and if true, interesting—that it was called 
Jeni, new, because of the resemblance in sound to Eugenios, pronounced 
Evyenios? On p. 26 Kgr. is a misprint for Kyr, and on p. 107 kezoun is 
a transliteration for the genitive of qgyz, a girl, which it is hard to defend. 
The story of Trebizond has just now an added poignancy from the recent 
removal of its Greek population : the excellent schools, the churches, the 
episcopal see, and the relatively high degree of culture of the Greeks of 
Pontos are now, since 1923, things of the past. Of the fate of the wonderful 
monasteries in the Pontic mountains, Soumela, St. George Peristerona, 
St. John Vazelon, we know nothing. The only relic of the times when 
Trebizond was the eastern outpost of Hellenism is now presumably the 
use of a Greek dialect by the Moslems of the Of valley, which runs down to 
the Black Sea near the old Russian frontier. These people went over to 
Islam in a body some two hundred years ago, and still speak Greek ; they 
are even credited with preserving in their houses Christian books and 
icons, kept from destruction by half-hearted renegades with the idea that 
they might some day be able to return to Christianity. Or is this story 
due to a confusion of these Of Moslems with the Crypto-Christians, of 
whom there were so many in Kromni and in other valleys of Pontos ? 
These possible treasures, the dialect of Of, a few inscriptions, and the 
churches turned to mosques, are now the only local traces of the empire of 
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Trebizond. And in 1914 we heard that the Greek-speaking Moslems were 
being persuaded to give up their Greek in the interests of Pan-Turanian 
propaganda. R. M. D. 


Of the 360 pages composing the third volume! of the late Professor S. P. 
Lampros’s TlaAaoAdyea kat TeXorovvnoraxd (Athens: Privately printed, 
1926), 152 are published for the first time, and two of these unedited treatises, 
the Anonymous Panegyric upon Manuel and John VIII and the Encomium 
upon the Emperor John, contain much valuable new historical information. 
In his admirable introduction, K. Bogiatzides, the editor, has extracted these 
facts from their usual rhetorical setting and explained their importance. 
First, for the history of Constantinople, we have a description of the land 
walls and moat and of its fortification by John VIII, fresh details of the 
struggle between Bayezid I and Manuel II, a mention of the latter’s 
hitherto unknown visit to Rome, and a supplementary account to that of 
Kananos of the Turkish siege of 1422. Secondly, for the Morea, the con- 
quests of John VIII from Centurione Zaccaria in Messenia and Elis and the 
siege of an Arkadian fort on the Ladon in 1417 supplement the sources 
collected by Hopf.2 We have an ethnological and geographical definition 
of the insular and Epeirote realms of Carlo I Tocco, comprising Albanians 
in the country and Greeks on the coast and in the towns, of which the chief 
were Arta and Joannina, and extending from the Akrokeraunian Moun- 
tains as far south as Aitolia, except that the seaboard from the mouth of 
the Acheloos to that of the Euenos (including the modern town of Meso- 
longhi) was an enclave of the opposite principality of Achaia. No previous 
author had mentioned this. Carlo’s purchase of Glarentsa from the 
Italian Oliverio Franco, a former Byzantine officer, already known from 
Chalkokondyles and the Venetian documents published by Sathas, is con- 
firmed by the anonymous panegyrist, who calls the vendor ‘ Liverios ’. 
Carlo’s raid upon the flocks and herds of the Albanian subjects of the 
Palaiologoi in Elis led in 1427 to the hitherto unchronicled naval battle off 
the Echinades, the real scene of Lepanto 144 years later, between John VIII's 
commander, Leontaris, and Carlo’s fleet, with auxiliaries from Marseilles, 
under his bastard son, Turno, in which the latter with difficulty escaped, 
while Carlo’s nephew, the subsequent Carlo II, was taken prisoner. The 
result of this defeat was the marriage of Carlo II’s sister with the future 
Emperor Constantine. (Pp. 174-5, 194-7, 294.) Thirdly, we have a Greek 
account of the war between Genoa and Venice in 1431-3, with the Venetian 
attack upon Chios and the Genoese upon Ithake—a mistake for Corft— 
and Naxos. John VIII is for the first time represented as arbitrator be- 
tween the two Italian republics, The volume is well printed, has a full 
index, and is a valuable addition to the later history of Frankish Greece. 

W. M. 


In Bruges and its Past (Bruges: Desclée; London: Berry, second 
edition, 1926) Mr. Malcolm Letts has managed very happily to combine 
a guide-book with a piece of original research. His first chapter sketches 
briefly the growth of the town, which, standing as it did at the junction of 
the sea and land routes coming from north and south, was for long the 

1 See ante, xl. 296. b Apud Ersch und Gruber, Ixxxvi. 78. 
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greatest international mart of the middle ages. The climax of this develop- 
ment is suggested in the second chapter, which gives a detailed description 
of the architectural appearance of Bruges in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, illustrated by excellent reproductions from Marc Gheerart’s 
panorama (1562). Chapters on royal visitors, joyous entries, and other 
festivities of the fifteenth century, on law and order, on charters and 
privileges, on the craft gilds, on merchant strangers, on life and death in the 
fifteenth century, on two foreign visitors who have left accounts of Bruges 
(Pero Tafur in 1438 and Platter in 1599), and on street names and inns 
follow and between them give a lively and comprehensive picture of city 
life during the later middle ages, while the last chapter, entitled ‘ The Art 
of Conversation ’, gives extracts (full of value for medieval social life) 
from a French-Flemish conversation manual written in the late fourteenth 
century, which deserves to be as well known as the entertaining tract 
called La Maniére de Langage, which the late Paul Meyer edited. It is 
printed in Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s Horae Belgicae, ix (1854). For 
the assistance of visitors to Bruges Mr. Letts has added two appendices, 
one a list of the principal buildings, with the main dates in the history of 
each, the other a list of the counts of Flanders, and for scholars there is 
a very good short bibliography. His book is written with considerable 
charm, which will commend it to all tourists with more than a superficial 
interest in the history of Bruges. But what makes it remarkable is that it 
is a first-hand work, based throughout on original sources. In particular 
Mr. Letts’s knowledge of medieval Flemish has enabled him to work on the 
invaluable civil and criminal records of the town, which are as yet unpub- 
lished, although M. Remy Parmentier, keeper of the town archives, has 
a work on them in progress. The result is that Mr. Letts has been able to 
add to our knowledge of the administration of criminal law in Flanders, 
a subject which he has treated in further detail in a series of articles in the 
Law Quarterly Review. The book’s value is enhanced by a large number 
of excellent reproductions from contemporary plans, paintings, and manu- 
scripts, some of them hitherto unpublished. Among the most interesting 
are a picture of the ‘Seven Marvels of Bruges ’ attributed to Pierre Claeis- 
sens, a charming and very individual drawing of the Duchess Marie from 
a manuscript Chronicle of Flanders, and a plan giving the main waterway 
to the centre of the town (fifteenth century), which settles the long-debated 
question how ships with masts could reach the centre of the town, by 
showing the divisions in the stonework of the bridges, through which the 
masted ships could pass, the gaps being closed by wooden traps for foot- 
passengers. E. E. P. 


M. Louis Madelin, who has himself written some characteristic pages 
on the sixteenth century in France, introduces a new edition of the duc de 
Rarécourt-Pimodan’s admirable book, La Mére des Guise, Antoinette de 
Bourbon, 1494-1583 (Paris: Champion, 1925). The duc was himself a 
descendant of Antoinette de Bourbon, he was an example of the best 
type of scholarly and public-spirited aristocrat, and this second edition is a 
worthy memorial. M. Madelin holds that the history of the French wars of 
religion up to a recent date has been based on badly established facts and 
badly interpreted documents, and he praises the researches and revisions of 
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M. Lucien Romier. But he surely reacts too far in his phrase, ‘cette histoire 
de la rivalité des grandes familles dans lesquelles, somme toute, tient l’his- 
toire des guerres dites de Religion’. Possibly much of the actual fighting 
was due to family feuds, but Guise and Condé were more than faction leaders. 
If they had not been also the representatives of opposing faiths that 
divided all classes of society, their power would have been less and their 
conflict shorter. M. de Pimodan says that the chiefs still hesitated to 
draw the sword, although their followers regarded one another with hatred 
and all France was on fire. ‘ La guerre civile naissait comme une végéta- 
tion spontanée.’ There is an excellent account of the ‘ massacre ’ of Vassy, 
showing clearly that it was not a premeditated crime, that it might have 
been avoided if the congregation had consented to send a few leaders to 
parley with Guise, and that Guise himself might have stopped the butchery 
if his anger had not conquered his accustomed ‘ magnanimity’. The 
cardinal of Lorraine watched the fight, and Guise showed him a Bible 
that had been used in the preachings. ‘II n’y a point de mal en cecy,’ 
said the cardinal. Only a few days before these two men had interviewed 
Christopher of Wurtemberg at Saverne, and had given him the impression 
that they would not persecute the adherents of the new doctrine. Antoinette 
watched the series of tragic events in France from her chateau of Joinville. 
She was closely related to the principal actors on both sides, and most of 
them either wrote to her or visited her. Even Bothwell appeared there 
in 1560, ‘glorious, boastful, rash, and hazardous’, as Throckmorton wrote 


to Elizabeth. M. de Pimodan prints a rich selection of this correspondence, 
and while most of it is concerned with family interests there is much that 
is of wider scope. Thus a letter from her nephew Antoine of Navarre, in 
1559, tells her that Henry II had consented to the marriage of his daughter 
Marguerite to Antoine’s son, the future Henry IV, who was then nine 
years old. W. D. G. 


A very common type of historical discovery is the detection of some 
earlier example than has hitherto been known of something usually sup- 
posed to have a beginning at a definite point of time. The historian is often 
less impressed by such discoveries than are other readers, for he knows 
that any substantial institution must come into being gradually. This 
canon of method is fully understood by Herr Eugen Heischmann, and he is, 
therefore, careful to propound very clearly the problem of his little book, 
Die Anftinge des Stehenden Heeres in Osterreich (Vienna : Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag, 1925). In his definition of a standing army he does not in- 
clude frontier-garrisons, but only field-troops maintained both summer and 
winter, or even in time of peace. It is well known that in the middle of the 
sixteenth century the only such troops in Europe were those of the Turks, 
and it is commonly held that the Austrian Habsburgs first began to main- 
tain them in the course of the Thirty Years’ war. Dr. Heischmann traces 
minutely the indications of preliminary steps towards this result from the 
time of the battle of Mohdcz. First he shows that a number of plans of 
teform, both in printed books and in official manuscripts, foreshadow the 
system. Then he sets out the evidence for holding that the emperors were 
aiming at some such system in their attempts to extract better financial 
provision from successive imperial diets. In the different conditions of the 
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‘ Landtage ’ he traces the same attempt : here his research in the archives 
is complete only for Nether Austria and Bohemia, but he is convinced that 
the same results would hold good for the other hereditary possessions, 
especially for Styria. Finally, coming more closely to grips with the pro- 
blem, he traces the actual ‘ transitional phenomena’ in the organization 
of the troops. The main point here is that some units, both German and 
foreign, alike of infantry, cavalry, and ‘ dragoons ’, and mounted harque- 
busiers, were maintained from one campaign to another, and from one 
colonel to another, in the period from 1592 to 1618. Of these a valuable 
list is given in an appendix. Another important point is that the depression 
of the status of the colonel, more noticeable later in the army of Wallen- 
stein, was then making itself seen. There are also traces, though they are 
slight, of such consequences of the system of ‘ standing ’ troops as hospitals 
and pensions. The work is clearly and apparently most accurately done, 
in a severely professional manner. It certainly pushes back the beginning 
of the Austrian standing army into the sixteenth century, and throws much 
light on the preliminary deliberations which brought it into existence. 


G. N.C. 


Nothing seems to be known about the author of Francis Mortoft his 
Book (London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1925) save this, that he 
was an English gentleman who went on the grand tour in the years 1658 
and 1659. He and his friends took a somewhat unusual route. Having 
reached Paris, they went to Orleans and thence down the valley of the 
Loire to Nantes. They saw the famous palaces of that region, including 
the immense chateau built by Cardinal Richelieu and destroyed in the 
eighteenth century. From Nantes they made their way southwards 
through Rochelle, which they found shrunken in population, to Bordeaux 
and thence up the valley of the Garonne into Provence. At Carcassonne 
Mortoft barely mentions the ancient fortress, but saw ‘as many hand- 
some Gentlewomen for the bignesse of the Citty as in any Towne in France’ 
(p. 23). Of all the Roman ruins in Provence he most admired the Pont 
du Gard: ‘ And, if the Romans have left anything for a mark of their 
greatnesse or dispence or excellency of worke, this may be wele esteemed 
to be it’ (p. 27). His knowledge of ancient history, however, cannot have 
been deep, when he could believe that the arch of triumph at Orange was 
built five hundred years B.c. Finding no ship at Marseilles, Mortoft and 
his friends were forced to make their way into Italy by the coast road, 
then no more than a difficult and dangerous mule-track. They were 
charmed with Genoa, but before long came to more wild country, where 
they took the people ‘ to be like Devils in the shape of men. Every poor 
fellow having his dagger by his side and staring and swearing as if they 
were all Princes’ (p. 45). Lucca they thought ‘one of Prettyest con- 
trivedst Cittyes in Italy ’ (p. 46), and with Florence they were delighted. 
At Leghorn they remarked on the great number of English. At Rome 
the party remained three months. Mortoft had several opportunities of 
seeing Christina of Sweden, whom he describes more favourably than 
other travellers. He worked hard and saw all that the tourist was then 
expected to see. He much admired the Transfiguration ‘made by one 
Raphael’ (p. 107). But, above all, the music to be heard in Rome filled 
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him with delight. His return journey by way of Ancona, Bologna, and 
Venice he records rather drily. The narrative ends abruptly with his 
arrival in Zurich. F. C. M. 


The annual report of the Dutch record-publishing commission, Jaarver- 
slag van de Commissie voor ’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién over 1925 
(’s Gravenhage : Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1926) has, besides the usual 
account of the year’s work, some valuable particulars concerning Dr. Ja- 
pikse’s forthcoming edition of the correspondence of the first earl of 
Portland. In a report of his preliminary investigations Dr. Japikse gives 
an account of the correspondence of Bentinck and of William III in the 
various English archives and collections, and to this he appends a full 
dated list of all the letters in Bentinck’s papers at Welbeck. All those who 
make researches into the history of William’s reign will need it. 

G. N.C. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan chose well in devoting his Romanes Lecture to 
The Two-Party System in English Political History (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926). There is no one whose answer is better worth hearing to the 
question, ‘ How far and with what changes did Whig and Tory tradition and 
organization survive ’ the long period from the death of Queen Anne to the 
fall of Lord North and the rise of the second Pitt, ‘ when the two-party 
system was in partial abeyance’? As might be expected he does not, like 
some contemporary writers, attempt a rash revision of accepted opinions, 
but he does lay stress on some truths which needed stating. Such are the 
neglect of finance by the Whigs, both in Fox’s day and after the first Reform 
Act, the importance of religious dissent in the reform agitation, the value 
of the two-party system in keeping the people’s eyes constantly fixed on 
the conduct of government. Not many historical lectures and not many 
Romanes lectures are equal to this as pieces of writing. G. N.C. 


In The British Navy in Adversity (London: Longmans, 1926) Captain 
W. M. James makes a study of the operations on sea and land in the War 
of American Independence. Such studies deserve recognition, and it is to 
be wished that it had been possible for him to carry his investigations 
farther. One volume does not afford space adequately to discuss the 
policy, the main strategy, and the operations of that complicated struggle. 
Captain James has directed his principal attention to the interrelation of 
the naval and military forces, and to explain how the campaigns on land 
were dependent upon the sea. To show this he has had to trace in some 
detail the movements of the armies, and from his pages it is possible to 
follow the meaning of the naval operations on the coasts of America. 
The major strategy is dealt with less comprehensively than the minor 
strategy. The economic conditions of the colonies formed so vital a factor 
in their powers of resistance that further reference to the seaborne trade, 
both oceanic and coastal, would be of value. An efficient fleet, under an 
energetic admiral, says Captain James, would at the early stages have 
given a different turn to events. The comment is important. It has been 
made by other historians of the war in other words, and it deserves 
amplification ; for it moots one of the fundamental methods of making 
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war. Similarly, space has presumably not allowed the operations of attack 
and defence of trade to be traced, and the influence of trade losses both 
upon the military operations and the nations themselves. Captain James 
remarks that the needs of trade protection often caused a deflexion of 
strategy ; and it is to be hoped that he may find time to add another 
volume bringing out the important points of this nature. Some of the 
various plans for war thought out by Choiseul, Fleurieu, and Vergennes are 
given. They, too, deserve discussion and analysis, for they bristle with 
lessons and errors of principle as well as some very acute reasoning. Of our 
own plans, or general plans, we need more. The change in the strategy 
when France came into the war in 1778 deserves fuller treatment. It is to 
be found outlined in several letters and dispatches, notably the king’s 
letters to Lord North and Lord Howe’s instructions. A slight reference is 
indeed made to the house of lords debate of 1 April 1778, but the ques- 
tion is too important to be dismissed in a few paragraphs. The chapter 
dealing with the operations in India furnishes an outline of the squadron’s 
movements ; but it does not show, as those on the North American coast 
do, the relation between the movements of Eyre Coote’s and Hughes's 
forces. To trace these in detail would, however, have called for a con- 
siderable expansion of the work. As it is, the book definitely fills a gap 
and affords information, much of which has been hitherto lacking, for 
studying this important war. H. W. R. 


M. Amédée Britsch is engaged on an intensive study of the_house of 
Orleans before and during the Revolution. It is, therefore, only fitting 
that La Jeunesse de Philippe-Fgalité, 1747-85 (Paris: Payot, 1926), 
while preserving Louis-Philippe-Joseph, duc de Chartres, as the central 
figure, should also deal with his father Louis-Philippe le Gros and his 
sister the duchesse de Bourbon. And, indeed, without some account 
of his ancestry, parentage, and associates it would hardly have been 
possible to make a book of nearly 500 pages from the first thirty-eight 
years of the life of a young man without great parts or opportunities. 
M. Britsch sums him up as having ‘ plus d’élégance que de force, plus 
d’esprit que de jugement, plus de curiosité que de vouloir’. These defects 
of character were partly caused and partly aggravated by an unwise and 
defective education. He remained all his life a spoilt child and suffered 
the alternations of praise and blame, both undeserved, usually meted out 
to spoilt children. As heir to the house of Orleans, he was forced by 
tradition to take the lead among the princes and peers in opposition to the 
royal prerogative in the affair of Maupeou and the parlement. But this 
was no more an indication of love for constitutional government than to be 
grand master was an indication of a profound faith in freemasonry. Still 
less deserved was the reputation for personal cowardice which the duke 
won in his experiments as a sailor and an aeronautist. 

In his studies for this volume M. Britsch found so few letters in the 
hand of the young Egalité, that he thought it worth while to publish in 
extenso a collection of some fifty Lettres de L—P—J. d’Orléans, duc de 
Chartres, @ Nathaniel Parker Forth, 1778-85 (Paris: Société d’Histoire 
diplomatique, 1926). Forth, a protégé of Lord Mansfield, well known in 
Parisian society, was appointed a special envoy to the court of Versailles 
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in 1777, and the letters cover the duke’s Anglophil phase. M. Britsch 
admits that they constitute less an historical than a psychological docu- 
ment. In fact, they deal entirely with commissions for purchases in London, 
ranging from a packet of needles to a house in Portland Place. Incidentally 
they dispose of the legend that the adopted child, Ann Syms, afterwards 
knownas Pamela, was the daughter of the duke and his children’s governess, 
Mme de Genlis. Two illustrations of this psychological document suffice. 
A drawing of the duke’s daughters, with Mme de Genlis, her daughters, 
and Pamela, had been sent to London to be engraved. It was to be returned 
‘parce que je voudrais y changer une des figures, l’une de mes filles étant 
morte, et ne désirant par conséquence plus avoir son portrait’. The house 
in Portland Place was to be taken unfurnished, ‘ parce que je suis persuadé 
que les meubles ainsi que les femmes, il faut les prendre selon la fantaisie 
du moment’. M. A. P. 


In his L’ Evolution Commerciale et Industrielle de la France sous ’ Ancien 
Régime (Paris: Giard, 1925) Professor Henri Sée summarizes admirably, 
in 373 pages, and in a way most convenient for the student, the great mass 
of recent work—of which some very important parts have been his own— 
on the economic history of France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He calls it a ‘synthése provisoire’ and it has excellent synthetic 
qualities. He indicates the chief gaps in our knowledge: internal trade 
(but here he has missed A. P. Usher’s thorough History of the Grain Trade 
in France, 1400-1710) ; many aspects of the beginnings of la grande indus- 
trie; and many points in the history of wage-earners and wages. It is 
impossible to summarize a summary. It is sufficient to say that the work 
is what one would expect from Professor Sée ; that it deals with commerce 
and industry to the exclusion of agriculture, with which he has dealt in 
other works; and that it constitutes a valuable addition to the Bibliotheque 
Internationale d’ Economie Politique in which it appears. J. H.C. 


Professor F. L. Nussbaum’s prize essay, Commercial Policy in the French 
Revolution, a Study of the Career of G. J. A. Ducher (American Historical 
Association, 1923), which has come to hand rather late, has some of the 
defects of a prize essay—the desire to ‘ make points ’, to leave out nothing 
even faintly relevant, to show an almost too complete bibliography—but 
it has the merit of saying something fresh about the Revolution. Its hero, 
Ducher, a new figure in the revolutionary story, had been French vice- 
consul at various American ports, where he had studied American com- 
mercial legislation and watched American contraband trade with the 
French colonies. In 1790 he appears in Paris anxious to inform the com- 
mittee of agriculture and commerce. For three years he works as expert, 
journalist—in the Moniteur—draftsman for the bureaux, for a French 
Navigation Law and a ‘ national system of political economy’ as opposed 
to libre échange and the English Treaty of 1786. He has stipendiary 
grievances, like other retired officials; he gets into touch with Barére 
(pp. 62-3); he is ripe for the ‘war mentality’ of 1792-3. ‘ He played 
a very important part in the preparation of the various war measures . . . of 
February 1793, and especially in the culminating act of March 1, by which 
the treaty of 1786 was denounced and English goods excluded from France’ 
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(p. 63). Apparently he did, though the evidence is scrappy; but in the 
circumstances it is likely that these last things would have happened with- 
out Ducher. Reciprocity treaties do not often endure in time of war. 
With the Navigation Act of 18 October 1793 his connexion was much 
closer, and it seems fair, on Dr. Nussbaum’s evidence, to treat him almost 
asits parent. He did important and permanent work in the reorganization 
of the customs service, though his advocacy of economic statistics was 
hardly so original as Dr. Nussbaum would suggest (Arnould had done 
good work for Necker’s Bureau de la balance générale du commerce in 1781), 
and he helped to destroy the free ports, and so a good deal of entrepét trade 
one imagines ; for they were never revived. He lent his pen against the 
Gironde, whose leanings towards economic liberalism disgusted him, and he 
made unsuccessful attempts, of some interest to-day, to induce the United 
States to pay her war of independence debt to France in much-needed 
grain. Dr. Nussbaum has no difficulty in showing that Napoleon, and 
for that matter nineteenth-century France generally, were faithful to the 
economic nationalism of which Ducher was a mouthpiece. J. H.C. 


G. Guggenbiihl’s biography of Biirgermeister Paul Usteri, 1768-1831, ein 
schweizerischer Staatsmann aus der Zeit der franzésischen Vorherrschaft und 
des Frithliberalismus, vol. i, to 1803 (Aarau: Sauerlinder, 1924), is a sort 
of domestic counterpart to H. Biichi’s Vorgeschichte der Helvetischen Revo- 
lution,’ as it depicts not so much the international and objective as the 
national and personal side of the revolutionary struggles in Switzerland. 
Its hero, who left not only the well-known collection of revolutionary 
pamphlets now in the Central Library at Zurich, but also a huge mass of 
hitherto unpublished letters and papers, is the typical representative of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia who in his time everywhere took the lead of the 
liberal movement, and soon afterwards acted as a brake to that same move- 
ment as soon as it threatened to grow out of hand under the impetus of the 
masses. A leading, though somewhat popular, student, editor,and educator 
in medicine and botany, and a friend of Francophil freethinkers like K. E. 
Oelsner and L. F. Huber, he entered the aristocratic municipality of Zurich 
before the age of thirty, borne upon the wave of revolutionary sentiment, 
and directly after became a head of the ‘ Reformers’ party in the senate 
of the Helvétique, who in the course of hardly more than a year overturned 
the democratic government of its Direktorium under Laharpe and led the 
way back from a united Switzerland to the federative principles of Napo- 
leon’s Act of Mediation. Herr Guggenbiihl’s careful and exhaustive treat- 
ment is perhaps defective only in so far as he sometimes identifies himself 
too closely with the feelings of a party who clearly stood more and 
more for the interests of the old privileged towns against those of the 
‘subject’ peasantry and, while denouncing French occupation, did not 
hesitate themselves to lean upon French distrust of a strong Swiss union. 

C. B. 


M. Charles Tailliart’s book in two volumes, L’ Algérie dans la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise (Paris : Champion, 1925), consists of a classified bibliography 
of French works dealing with Algeria, followed by a literary history of the 

1 Ante, xii. 311. 
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subject, wherein the most important works on the various subjects are 
analysed and subjected to criticism, which in most cases is appreciative. 
It is attractive throughout, and will form an indispensable guide to students 
of French imperial expansion. In the chapter which deals with novels he 
gives summaries of the plots. It would appear that till 1880 the novelists 
took little pains to portray Algerian life with accuracy: since that date 
attention to detail has been demanded, but the privacy of both Moslem 
and Jewish households is too strictly guarded to permit of intimate 
acquaintance with their institutions. On the other hand, the life of the 
European colonists, now about a million in number, has been faithfully 
reproduced in numerous romances. About half the descriptive volume 
deals with historical literature, accounts of the conquest and gradual 
pacification of the country, memoirs and biographies of the generals and 
administrators, and political pamphlets embodying various theories of the 
policy to be pursued at the different crises which arose. There was 
evidently great divergence of opinion, some advocating evacuation shortly 
after the conquest, others advising the extermination of the native popu- 
lation, or at any rate general expropriation in favour of French colonists. 
The Jewish element constituted a serious problem, settled some forty 
years after the taking of Algiers by the general naturalization of all Israelites 
as French citizens. In the chapter which deals with archaeological litera- 
ture it is surprising to read that the worst Vandals were neither Arabs 
nor Turks, but the French troops and colonists. Several French authors 
are cited for this assertion, which would otherwise be incredible, since the 
interest which French governments take in archaeology is well known. 
This reproach belongs to a period long past. D.S. M. 


The second volume of Ernst Baasch’s Geschichte Hamburgs (Stuttgart- 
Gotha : Perthes, 1925) carries the story from 1867 to 1918. It is a difficult 
story to write, for in it the city-state is sinking—or, if you will, rising—into 
the city-port of a great united Reich. Herr Baasch is in turn local and 
national. We have the whole internal history of a municipality—Pacht oder 
Regiebetrieb der Gaswerke: Kampf um die Stadt- und Vorortsbahn—the 
history of an exceedingly interesting constitution, from the days of an 
aristocratic senate of merchants, through various reforms, to those of a 
workmen’s and soldiers’ council; and the dealings of Hamburg with the 
North German Bund and the Reich, pressure from Bismarck, and the com- 
pletion of the Zollanschluss in 1888. There are also chapters on trade- 
union and socialist history ; on Hamburg’s Elbe navigation and railway 
policy ; and on the histories of church and culture. Herr Baasch, who 
writes in the tone of an exile, from Freiburg-im-Breisgau, draws, one would 
infer, on the old Hamburg tradition. He makes no attempt at constitu- 
tional impartiality, for which one is grateful. A single sentence will best 
illustrate his point of view (p. 131): ‘ Grundsatzlich bedenklicher war es, 
dass bei der Senatswahl am 7. Dezember 1917 ein Jude (Warburg) nur mit 
drei Stimmen in der Minderheit blieb ; es fehlte also nur recht wenig daran, 
dass Hamburg auch in diesem Punkte noch vor der Revolution eine alte 
berechtigte Uberlieferung aufgegeben hitte.’ Thirty-six years earlier 
Victoria of England had’ sent her wreath for Benjamin Disraeli’s grave. 
There was a great gulf fixed and already it was old. J. H.C. 
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Professor John Gerow Gazley has put to good use a mass of news- 
papers, magazines, biographies, letters, and diaries in order to illustrate 
and establish his conception of American Opinion of German Unification, 
1848-1871 (New York: Columbia University, 1926). American opinion 
throughout this period was almost invariably sympathetic with Germany, 
‘the home of Luther and Protestantism’. The revolutions of 1848 were 
deemed to be inspired by the American example. Prussia was preferred 
to Austria as ‘ in all homogeneous nations the North always predominates ” 
(New York Tribune, 1859). Napoleon III was hated as a despot, and 
France detested as a catholic power. Dr. Gazley does not hide the naiveté 
and shallowness which characterized much of the common partisanship for 
Prussia. The most interesting of the reasons by which he accounts for it 
is the general sense of gratitude in the northern states for the support 
given to federal government securities at Frankfort during the civil war. 
The influence of the large German element in the United States, the 
appreciation among literary people of German education and culture, 
and the memory of French activities in Mexico and in the civil war were 
of course powerful factors. Sentiments shared equally by Motley, Bancroft, 
Lowell, Sheridan, and Louisa May Alcott, can be fairly described as 
representative. This book shows how cleverly great quantities of ephemeral 
literature can be summarized by a competent historian who is too honest 
to seek to recast his fellow countrymen’s obiter dicta in the light of later 
events, or to veil the ingenuousness and simplicity of America’s outlook 
upon Europe. As typical of these last qualities a passage in the New 
York Herald of 1860 is worth quoting : 

Let Austria be entirely excluded from Italy and Germany, and given as an indem- 

nification Turkey in Europe. 
Nothing is said as to how and by whom the task of compensation is to 
be accomplished. Perhaps the vainest aspiration quoted by Dr. Gazley 
is that expressed by the Belletristisches Journal (the leading German- 
American paper of 1870) : 


The free United States of Germany can as little become the cradle of Caesarism, or 
a standing menace to the peace and liberty of Europe, as the United States of America 


to the western world. 

No one who reads these pages will question the author’s statement that 
“national loves and hatreds are not permanent and ineradicable’. It is 
one of the few outstanding lessons of history. G. B. H. 


Lives of four Americans of the period between Independence and 
Waterloo—not one of them of first-rate importance, but all four individual 
—present together a curious panorama of American life. John Cleves 
Symmes was an ardent colonizer, a judge in his day, but ‘ the reckless 
and over-confident enthusiasm of the pioneer’ produced utter disregard 
for legal technicalities, and ‘ such trifles as a legal title to his lands seemed 
mere quibbling’. One way with another he got the Miami river region 
settled; he had plenty of trouble and little enough personal profit, but 
he succeeded in his dream of a western colony that should prove a strong 
military and commercial outpost. His letters, The Correspondence of 
John Cleves Symmes, telling his story, are edited by Mr. Beverley W. Bond 
of the university of Cincinnati (New York: Macmillan, 1926). 
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William Savery—his biographer is most particular invariably to give 
him both his names in every reference, Quaker-fashion—was a Philadelphia 
Quaker, who saw a good deal of the world at an interesting time. He took 
part in negotiations with Indian tribes—the Iroquois in particular—in the 
days after the Revolution, when American sentiment was all for eliminating 
Britain from the West. More liquor came into the story than might have 
been expected in the treaty-making of Pennsylvania friends. After this 
William Savery had ‘ a concern ’ to visit friends in Germany and elsewhere, 
and in carrying out his project he visited Ireland, England, and Holland, 
and saw revolutionary France for himself. His diary, which recently 
came to light in the sale of Governor Pennypacker’s library, is one main 
source for this otherwise undocumented volume of 450 pages, The Life 
of William Savery of Philadelphia, by Mr. F. R. Taylor (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1925), touching, as will have been seen, a good many interests. 

Elijah Cobb, 1768-1848, a Cape Cod Skipper, writing his memoirs in his 
own style and spelling English in his own free way, is a far livelier and 
more engaging character than either. A fatherless boy, when his older 
brother ‘came home crying’; he was planted out in his sixth year. At 


12 he came home with an injury; at 13 he took to the sea and followed 
it for forty years. Pirates of Algiers, English and French privateers, 
American embargos got in his way, but he always won through. 


The time that I arrived in France, was during the French Revolution, and in the 
bloody reign of Robertspeire—all was arnachy & confusion—the galliotine, in con- 
tinual opperation, & their streets & publick squares, drenched with human blood— 
{ minuted down, 1000 persons that I saw beheaded by that infernal machine; . . . 
and finally before I left the country; I saw Robertspier’s head taken off, by the 
same Machine—But, to return to my induvidual, and embarised affairs. 


That sentence gives him. He had a letter from the great man—I will 
grant Citizen Cobb an interview to morrow at 10 a.m. Roberspeire.’ They 
met, and the Frenchman helped him to reparation for a captured ship. 
He was pretty shrewd in taking care of his cash too, did a little smuggling 
on a hint from a British officer, traded to West Africa, and retired from 
the sea. ‘ He was tall & straight, of fine figure, his face very pleasant to 
look upon’, and ‘a strong supporter of the Universalist church’, his 
grandson wrote in 1857. Mr. Ralph Paine, chronicler of the ships of 
Salem, writes the introduction of this charming book (Newhaven: Yale 
University Press ; London : Milford, 1925). 

The fourth book deals with a more significant figure. Mr. D. Malone 
in The Public Life of Thomas Cooper (New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London: Milford, 1926) describes the most explosive and improbable of 
men. He began as a Manchester manufacturer, a pamphleteer against 
slavery, and a sympathizer with the French Revolution, denounced by 
Burke for ‘ kissing the bloody cheek of Marat’. England became unfit 
for him, so he went to Philadelphia and became the friend of Jefferson 
as he was already of Priestley. The government in the presidency of 
John Adams had him jailed under the famous acts of that day. Later 
on, he was a judge and a professor of chemistry, the head of a college 
in South Carolina, a slave-owner, and not the least conspicuous among 
those who led South Carolina on the path of Nullification. Certain 
threads ran through all, and kept him the same man: egotism, choler, 
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and emphasis, and perhaps some personality; society does not need 
too many of the type, but the cartoon of him as an old gentleman is 
reconciling. T. R. G. 


Mr. R. A. Mackay, assistant professor of government at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has written a volume on The Unreformed Senate of Canada (London : 
Milford, 1926) which describes with singular lucidity and fairness the 
actual working of the Canadian senate, and closes with suggestions for 
its reform. The chapters on ‘ The Senate at work ’ and ‘ Legislation in the 
Senate ’ amply show that, so far as its actual working is concerned, the 
senate hardly deserves the severe criticisms generally brought against it. 
Its usefulness as an investigating body into the economic, social, and 
political problems of the national life is impaired, not by want of will or 
capacity for doing such work, but by the attitude of the press, which persists 
in ignoring its reports. Mr. Mackay proves that the senate has used upon 
the whole the veto power upon government legislation with judicious care 
and without caprice ; that it has never defeated the real will of the people 
or obstructed it when that will was clearly expressed ; and that it has to 
some extent protected parliament against the encroachments of the cabinet. 
It cannot of course be denied that party considerations have in fact 
influenced the senate when government legislation was in question; and 
it has been of little value as the protector of provincial rights. On the 
other hand, it has been useful in the protection of property and personal 
rights, and in safeguarding national interests from invasion by private 
corporations as well as in the protection of minorities. But however useful 
may have been the work of the Canadian senate, the manner of its appoint- 
ment makes inevitable its inherent weakness. ‘ The House of Lords still 
represents an important class in the community. The American Senate . .. 
represents the States . . . the Canadian Senate as a House of Parliament 
represents nothing.’ What then is the remedy? To abolish the senate 
seems out of the question ; since it would be running counter to the com- 
pact with Quebec of which the British North America Act was the outcome. 
Mr. Mackay suggests that half the senate might be elected by the house of 
commons on a basis of proportional representation, only certain classes of 
people being eligible for such election. The other half should be appointed 
by the government of the day, appointments being strictly confined to 
certain defined classes of persons. Such a system might not give a much 
more efficient senate, but it would give one the existence of which could 
more easily be defended. In an appendix we have a useful reprint of the 
report of the conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber in 1918, of 
which Lord Bryce was the author. H. E. E. 


The University of Patna has issued in pamphlet form the two sets of 
lectures delivered there in 1921 and 1922 by Professor Jadunath Sarkar, 
C.I.E. The subject of the first series was Mughal Administration (Patna, 
1925), in continuation of six lectures given the year before; while that 
of the second was Nadir Shah in India (Patna, 1925). Both series exhibit 
the professor’s wide knowledge and lucidity of exposition. The Nadir 
Shah has already been published (1922) as an appendix to the professor's 
edition of William Irvine’s posthumous work on The Later Mughals ; but 
students will be glad that it is now available in a separate form. W. F. 
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The history of our early revenue administration in Bengal has on the 
whole been neglected by students, although the publication of a con- 
siderable number of early district records by the government of Bengal 
has made accessible a great quantity of material. Indeed, the subject is 
difficult and at first sight uninviting. The appearance of Mr. R. B. Rams- 
botham’s Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal, 1769-1787 
(London: Milford, 1926), is therefore specially to be welcomed. The 
volume comprises two documents: the ‘ Amini Report’ of 1778 and the 
‘ Report on the Office of Kanungo’ written by Patterson in 1787, together 
with a commentary on them. The second document has never before been 
published ; the first was embodied in Harrington’s Analysis, itself a work 
difficult to procure and generally neglected. In general Mr. Ramsbotham 
contends that the prime fault of the revenue administration in the time 
of Warren Hastings was its ever-increasing centralization, and that the 
foundations of a better system were only laid when Macpherson after 
Hastings’s departure entrusted the detail of revenue work to the district 
officials. He further argues that the chief agents for the improvement of 
the system were the much-decried servants of the Company, whom most 
writers have treated as though their only object was to make as much money 
as they could without troubling how they made it. Both these points 
seem to us to have been very fairly made out ; and we hope that Mr. Rams- 
botham will continue his fruitful studies, so as to give the student a con- 
nected and authoritative account of the revenue system of Bengal before 
the introduction of the reforms of Cornwallis. H. H. D. 


Among our Eastern administrators Stamford Raffles easily holds a 
position in the very front rank, along with Thomas Munro and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, and marked out even from them by a touch of the political 
divination of the greatest of them all, Warren Hastings. Professor R. 
Coupland’s recent sketch of his career and character, Raffles (London : 
Milford, 1926), is an engaging and discriminating tribute to the founder of 
Singapore, as well deserved as it is well written, though why the author 
consistently refers to the Company’s head-quarters in England as India 
House without the article we cannot guess. Mr. Coupland’s principal 
emphasis lies, and lies rightly, on the manner in which his hero carried into 
effect for the first time outside British India the idea of trusteeship as the 
basis of policy in tropical dependencies ; and the development of that idea 
is perhaps the most precious contribution of our Indian administrators to 
the empire at large. A few minor slips may be noted. It is not the fact 
that the Dutch retired from all their Indian factories except Chinsura 
(p. 17); Wellesley did not succeed in abolishing slavery at a stroke (p. 44) ; 
nor was the Madras ryotwari system being introduced by Munro when 
Raffles was establishing his revenue arrangements in Java. The former 
had of course been introduced by Read and Munro twenty years earlier ; 
Raffles had with him at least one very intelligent officer from Madras ; 
this officer was employed by him in revenue affairs ; so that it is not un- 
likely that Raffles’s ideas originated in some hint of what had been done at 
Madras, although he may well have possessed no detailed knowledge of it 
until he afterwards read of it in the parliamentary report. - H.H. D. 
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Unlike some other county histories, A History of Peeblesshire, vols. i 
and ii (Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie, 1925), is full of general as well as local 
interest. The first volume is devoted to the history of the county as a whole, 
and the second to its component parts, its one burgh and four of its 
parishes. The third volume, presumably, will complete the survey and 
will contain the index. The work opens with an admirable section on the 
‘Prehistoric and Roman Periods’ by Professor Bryce. The Tweeddale 
hills can boast a surprising number of earthworks and stone forts, some of 
which go back to the bronze age. These works Professor Bryce has 
described excellently, and further, he has interpreted into history the 
evidence they supply. One interesting result is a confirmation of the 
growing opinion that the chief ‘ Roman occupation ’ was that of Agricola. 
Professor Rait provides an ‘ historical outline ’, and he is able to shed new 
light on the part played by Peebles in the history of Scotland. Only on 
the edge of the Borders, and off the main road to England, the.upland shire 
yet had its moments, and more than once its local history provided a kind 
of rehearsal of the drama to be played on the national stage. Mr. James R. 
Marshall’s chapter on ‘ The County in the Nineteenth Century ’ establishes 
a clear concept of the political and economic development of a country-side 
left in the background as the new railway communications diverted its 
traffic elsewhere. The decision of the editor, Mr. John Buchan, to include in 
‘ The Literature of the County ’ not only the works of the native-born, but 
also of the great outsiders who have been inspired by romantic Tweed-side, 
may seem a confession that the literary genius of Peeblesshire has been 
limited, but the resultant chapter is a notable addition to his own great 
contribution to Scottish letters. Other good sections deal with the part 
played by the county in the great war, with its architecture, agriculture, 
industry, and flora and fauna. Of the second volume, by far the greater 
part has been written by the editor, whose chapters on the burgh of Peebles 
form a real contribution to the study of Scottish town life, especially in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In Peebles, as in many of the 
older burghs, the union of 1707 did not revive a declining industry ; but 
seats in parliament became more desirable, and, though Peebles now shared 
a member with three other burghs, the generosity of prospective candi- 
dates was notably enhanced. In the remaining chapters the authors have 
seized the opportunity to deal with the great families, such as the Murrays 
of Elibank and the Stuarts of Traquair, and the parochial chronicle works 
naturally into the history of Great Britain and of the empire. The plan of 
the book involves some repetition, and there are a few slips, mainly in dates, 
but it is a monument of which any county might well be proud, admirably 
printed and illustrated, and full of good reading as well as of instruction. 

J.D. M. 


Wedgwood Pedigrees, edited by the Right Hon. Josiah C. Wedgwood 
and Mr. Joshua G. E. Wedgwood (Kendal: Wilson, 1925), is an ac- 
count of the complete family ‘reconstructed from contemporary records’, 
including all persons discoverable who have borne that name. The 
editors regard these as forming one family, because they hold that ‘all 
Wedgewoods sprang from Wedgewood by Tunstall, and there was no 
other Wedgewood, whence a synonymous family could spring’. This 
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theory neglects the possibility of the adoption of the name by unrelated 
families, who had no surname of their own. But in many cases the editors 
have been able to give sufficient proof of descent from a common ancestor, 
and they have clearly marked the points at which such proof is lacking. 
Altogether they have put together an account of twenty-four generations 
of those bearing the name, beginning with Randle (or Henry) of Wedgwood, 
who held a villein tenement there at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The book is a study of the fortunes and diffusion of a particular 
name, a name associated in all men’s minds with the Potteries and with 
the trade of potting. But the men who inherited the name have not all 
remained in Staffordshire, or even in England. There are Wedgwoods in 
America, in Australia, in Africa, and in Scotland. Some of the wanderers 
took with them their trade of potting ; others took up other ways of life. 
But on the whole those who stuck to Staffordshire fared the best. ‘The 
careful reader, who threads the maze with zealous care, can find a good 
deal of interest and some amusement in the book. There is a good note 
(p. 278) on Staffordshire surnames, and some interesting documents are 
printed. It is amusing to find (p. 65 and a note on p. 291) that in 1576 
Clarencieux King of Arms confirmed to Wedgwood of Haracles arms 
as the lineal heir of Wedgwood of Wedgwood, and granted to the family 
a crest. The editors think there may be some justification for this. But 
Cooke was a most rascally ‘ faker ’ of pedigrees. C. G. C. 


The Bibliography of Sir Adolphus William Ward (Cambridge: Uni- 


versity Press, 1926) by A. T. Bartholomew gives a very complete record 
of the extraordinarily varied output of a literary career which began 
in 1860 and ended in 1924. The last item noted is a notice of Moritz 
Ritter’s book on the development of historical science, which appeared 
in this Review. Sir Adolphus was one of the original contributors 
to the Review, which he assisted greatly by his notices of important 
foreign works. The bibliography shows that he also wrote frequently 
and on many different subjects for the Saturday Review (from 1863) and 
the Manchester Guardian (from 1867). He even served for some years as 
a dramatic critic of the last-named paper. Naturally, however, the larger 
proportion of these occasional articles relate to his special pursuits in 
history and literature. His most substantial contributions to co-operative 
undertakings were his three hundred articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and his chapters in the Cambridge Modern History and in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. Many of his articles were re- 
printed in the five volumes of his Collected Papers (Cambridge, 1921). 
The bibliography tantalizes its readers by naming a number of public 
speeches and addresses for which no source is indicated. It also includes 
some ‘confidential documents (e.g. reports on fellowship essays) which, it 
may be presumed, are inaccessible to the public. A welcome feature of 
the volume is the generous but discriminating memoir written by Professor 
Tout. Here full justice is rendered to Ward’s work as a teacher, writer, 
and editor. The chief defect of his work is discreetly indicated in a remark 
(with reference to his lectures) that ‘ his style of exposition was like that 
of his books’. But the remark that ‘ with all his unwearied-attention to 
1 Ante, xxxix. 420-3. 
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detail he kept before him the wide ideals of Acton’ may be applied to his 
original writings as well as to his editorial work. H. W. C. D. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the then K. K. Institut fiir ésterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung was celebrated by the issue of Dr. E. von Ottenthal’s 
workmanlike history and register of students (1904). With the last issue 
of volume xl of its Mitteilungen is now presented a modest Verzeichnis 
der Mitglieder des Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung von 
1854-1924 under the same editorship (Graz: Deutsche Vereins-Druckerei, 
s.a.). Its utility as a work of reference need hardly be emphasized, for 
here are recorded the careers of many of the historical scholars and 
archivists of the monarchy, and it would be no great trouble or expense 
to reissue further revised editions of the register as occasion requires, the 
whole of the present pamphlet occupying, with its introduction and index, 
but thirty-four pages. C.8. B. B. 


The ninth volume of the Jewish Historical Society’s Transactions, 1918- 
1920 (1922), with an attractive portrait of the late Sir Lionel Abrahams, 
contains amongst other matter a discussion by Dr. R. N. Salaman of the 
ethnological origin of the Jews (whom he considers to be a mixed race of 
Arab, Amorite, Hittite, and Philistine descent), collotype plates of Jewish 
receipt rolls and tallies described by C. H. Jenkinson, and papers by 
C. M. Picciotto on the ‘ Legal Position of the Jews in Pre-expulsion Eng- 
land’, and by Cecil Roth on Sir Edmund Brampton, the converted Jew 
who was Perkin Warbeck’s master, and from whom he acquired his 
knowledge of Edward IV. Mr. Picciotto calls attention to the fact that the 
Jew in the twelfth and thirteenth century was not a ‘ rightless’ person, 
and Mr. Roth identifies Sir Edmund Brampton with considerable pro- 
bability with an inmate of the Domus Conversorum called Edmund Brandon. 
H. 8. Q. Henriques deals with special taxation of the Jews in the seven- 
teenth century, and the late Dr. Israel Abrahams with Jewish loyal 
addresses and special services under the four Georges. C. J. 


The Miscellanies, Part I (1925), of the same society, contain reprints 
of papers circulated but not read. Of these we may note Canon H. P. 
Stokes’s extracts from the Close Rolls, 1289-1368; Israel Abrahams’s 
Calendar of passes issued to Jews, 1689-96, from the State Papers, and 
his transcript of the Northampton ‘Donum’ of 1194. This last has 
a separate index, and supersedes the ‘ Name List of English Jews of the 
Twelfth Century’ in The Jews of Angevin England, in which the same 
names had been recorded by Joseph Jacobs. C. J. 


CORRIGENDA FOR THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 1926 


p. 568, n. 6, for 11 July read 17 July 

p. 580, 1. 8 from bottom, for alsi ma read alcuna 

p. 580, 1. 7 from bottom, for parei read parenti 

p- 580, last line, for diste read distinte 

p- 581, 1. 4 from end of text, for gli read quali 

p. 582, 1. 4, for rivolissimo read ricchissimo 

p- 582, 1. 17 from end of text, for perfiss’me read pochissime 
p. 583, 1. 4, for numerosisso read nome numerosissimo 

p. 583, 1. 21, for gli read quali 








